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PBE.FACE. . 



A HE art of letter writing will ever be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest ornaments of 
education; for, next to the i power of pleasing 
by his presence, every man would wish to 
be able to give delight at a distance. In 
this Collection of Letters various models are 
offered, beginning with easy and familiar 
forms, and thence leading, by simple grada- 
tions; to epistles of the most complex con- 
struction. 

The Secretary will be found to con- 
tain not only proper precedents of letters, 
but important advice, and directions for 
behaviour, in almost every situation in life. 
The Editor has, selected from the best 
epistolary writers this country has produced, 
and those written by that amiable Poet, 
Cowper, will be read with delight. Miss 
Williams's Correspondence from France,, 
describing, in glowing colours, the miseries, 

and 
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and horrors of revolutionary governments, 
and pourtraying the anarchy and bloodshed 
occasioned by lawless arid ambitious tyrants } 
will be considered with the liveliest feeling 
and interest, and every Englishman will 
rejoice, that, in this happy country 9 zve are, 
by the interposition of Divine Providence, 
placed under a Constitution wise, and good, 
that alike protects the peer and the peasant, 
and guards in safety the cottage, as well as 
the palace. 



JULY 20, 1803. 
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GRAMMAR. 



GRAMMAR is the art of speaking and writing 
with propriety ;- 
And treats of letters, syllables, words, and sen- 
tences. So that 

It is very properly divided into the four follow- 
ing parts : 



Orthography, 
Etymology, 



Syntax,- and 
Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY, 

OR THE 

FIRST PART OF GRAMMAR. 

ORTHOGRAPHY treats of letters and sylla- 
bles, tlie method of spelling, the use of stops, 
and other characters necessary to exact writing. 

» ;. , ; SECTION 



ii ORTHOGRAPHY. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE LETTERS. 



i 



N English are the following twenty-six letters : 
a, b 9 c y dy e, /, g 9 A, i 9 j 9 k 9 I, m, n y o 9 p, 

q, T, Sy ty Uy V, Wy Xy Vy *. 

Five of these are called vowels : a 9 e 9 t y 0, u 9 
and have a distinct sound of themselves. Vis 
sometimes a vowel, and sounds like i. 

The other letters are called consonants, and 
cannot be sounded without the help of a vowel. 

The consonants are usually divided into mutes 
and semi-vowels, or half-vowels. 

The mutes have no sound at all, without the 
assistance of a vowel ; and are by c 9 dy g 9 J 9 ky p 9 

The semi-vowels have a kind of imperfect sound, 
without the help of a vowel ; and are,/*, A, l 9 m 9 
/? , r, s 9 x; four of which, /, m 9 n 9 r 9 are called 
liquids. 

The x and z are called double letters. 

A has three sounds ; as in face 9 glass, wall. — 
It is sometimes short, as in grass ; sometimes long, 
as in graze. 

E has three sounds ; as in stem 9 the 9 be. — It is 
sometimes short, as in men; sometimes long, as 
in scene. 

I has three sounds ; as in rind 9 third 9 hill. — 
It is sometimes long, as in shine : and sometimes 
short, as in sin. 

O has three sounds 4 as in form 9 come, tomb. — 
It is sometimes long, as in bone ; and sometimes 
lliort, as in block. 

Uis 
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U is sometimes long, as in use; and sometimes 
short, as in us. 

Y when it is a vowel sounds like i ; as in by, 
physic. 

B is sometimes mute. ; as in debt, subtle, lamb. 
C is sounded lik£ k, before a, o, u; as calm, 
copper, ait: and like s, before e, i,y ; as, centric, 
- city, cypher. 

G has two sounds; one hard, before a, o, u , 
as in gape, goat, gun ; and the other soft, us in 
gem, giant. — It is mute in gnash, &c. 

H is a note of aspiration, or breathing. — It is 
sometimes mute ; as in hour, honesty. 

L is sometimes mute ; as in catf, could, would t 
should, psalm, falcon, &c. 

N is sometimes mute after m ; as in damn, 
hymn. 

P is sometimes mute ; as in psalm, tempt. 
; S is always followed by u ; as in quart, quantity, 

quibble, question. 
r R has a rough sharp sound. — ifeat the end of 

words, is sometimes sounded like er ; as, theatre, 
sepulchre. 
t *$" has a hissing sound. — It sometimes sounds; 

f like z ; as in eyes, intrusion, delusion, bosom. 

S is sometimes mute ; as in isle, island, demesne, 
L viscount. 

t, V sounds very much like/; as vain, vanity. 
\ X begins no English word. — It sounds like ks ; 

as axis. 

2 sounds like hard s ; and is therefore sometimes 
called izzard, or s hard. 

Ch has one hard, and two soft sounds ; as, cha- 
racter (karacterj chance, chamois (shamoisj. 

Ti sounds like shi, very frequently ;. as relation, 
satiate. 

a 2 SECTION 
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SECTION II. 



OF SYLLABLES. 



A SYLLABLE is a letter, or a number of letters 
which give a distinct articulate sound. 

Spelling consists in rightly dividing words into 
syllables ; and writing words with proper let- 
ters. 

Two vowels, joined together in one syllable, 
make a diphthong ; as at\ in paint. 

Three vowels, joined together in one syllable, 
make a triphthong ; as eau 9 in beauty. 

A consonant betwixt. two vowels goes to the 
latter ; as pa-per, mo-ney ; except x, which goes 
to the first, as, ex-vlt. 

When two consonants, of the same kind, come 
t )gcther in the middle of a word, they must be 
d'.vidcd ; as, bar-row, mid-die. 

When two consonants come together in the 
. m'cldle of a word, that are not used to begin a 
word, they are divided , as da?i-ger, mur-der. 

Two vowels coming together, and not making 
a diphthong, must be divided ; as, lion. 

The primitive parts of compound words must be 
divided; as, wider-stand, ward-robe. 

,The most natural and easy way of dividing 
words into syllables is to follow the sound, that 

is 
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is to divide them as they are pronounced, without 
any regard to the different combinations of conso- 
nants and vowels, any further than what is observed 
in a right pronunciation. 



SECTION III. 



OF CAPITALS. 



CAPITALS, or great letters, are used only at 
the beginning of words, and as follows : 

The first word of any writing, discourse, or 
epistle, must begin with a capital. 

The first word after a full stop, and all proper 
names of persons, places, or tilings, must begin 
with capitals. 

The pronoun 7, and the Interjection O, must 
always be written in capitals. 

Every sentence taken from an author, or intro- 
duced as spoken by another, must begin with a 
capital. 

All the names of God ; as, Jehovah, Lord, Al- 
mighty, Deity, Divine Being., &c. must always 
begin with capitals. 

The several names belonging to the Trinity, 
must begin with capitals ; as, God the Father, God 
the Son, God the Holy Ghost. 

3ome distinguish every substantive with a capi- 
tal ; and the next word after a colon : And some 
every adjective that is put absolutely. 

a 3 SECTION 
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SECTION IV f 



OF THE STOPS OR PAUSES. 

IN order to read and write distinctly, and so as to 
be understood, it will be^ necessary to observe 
the following stops, or points of distinction, which 
are six : 



A Comma 

A Semicolon 
A Colon 



A Period 

An Interrogation ? 

An Exclamation ! 



A Comma is the shortest stop, and may be held 
while the reader can tell one. It is properly used 
after a number of names of persons, places, or 
things ; as, Thomas, James, Henry, John ; — sticks, 
bricks, trees, wood, stones. It also distinguishes the 
parts, or clauses of a sentence, as, 

" The time profu6ely4quander'd there, 
On, vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employed, at less expence, 
Had taught thee honour, virtue^ sense, 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate, 
To govern men, and guide the state." 

Whitehead, 



A Semicolon makes a full distinction, while 

the reader may count two. — This stop is put at 

the close of* a sentence -, yet includes an after 

4 sense. 
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sense, and denotes that something is to follow : 



as, 



" With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends ; 
The paeans lengthtn'd 'till the sun descends ; 
The Greek's restor'd the grateful notes prolong ; 
Apollo listens and approves the song." 

Pope. 

A Colon stops the reader while he may count 
three; and is used when the sense is compleat 
and the sentence appears to be finished ; though 
there remain in the mind a kind of distant expecta- 
tion of something to come ; as, 

«• Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side *• 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all." 

Goldsmith. 

A Period mates the fullest distinction, while 
the reader; may count four. This stop is used, 
when the sense is compleat, and the sentence 
quite ended ; as, 

" Thus am I doubly arm'd. My death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me." 

Cato. 

A Note of Interrogation is a kind of period, 
used after asking a .question j as, 

" Is this a dagger which see before mc> 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? 

Shakzspear. 



A Note 
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A Nt)TE of Admiration, or Exclamation is 
used upon iiny sudden cry, or wondering ; as, 



-" Oh, how wretched 



Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours !" 

To these we may add the four following marks', 
which (though not so commonly used) are neces- 
sary to exact writing. 

A Diuresis 

An Apostrophe ' 



A Parenthesis ( ) 
An Hyphen 



A Parenthesis incloses one sentence in another, 
which (inclosed sentence) is not necessary to the 
sense ; as, 

'• Thy son (nor is th' appointed season far) 
In Italy shall wage successful war." 

Dryden. 

An Hyphen is usually placed at the end of a 
line, to shew that the last word is not ended ; 
but that part of it is at the beginning of the next. 
It is used also to join the parts of compound words; 
as, man-servant, coach-man. . 

A Diuresis is placed over the last of two 
vowels, to shew that they do not make a diph- 
thong ; as, 

« c If our young lulus be no more." Ibid* 

An Apostrophe, placed at the head of a letter, 
denotes that one or more letters are left out ; as, 
the? for though. 

« Like polished Wry beauteous to behold."" * 

Ibid. 

ETYMOLOGY; 



ETYMOLOGY ; 

OR THE 

SECOND PART OF GRAMMAR. 



ETYMOLOGY treats of words, or the parts of 
speech. 
The whole of a language, or all the words in 
a language, are divided by Grammarians into 
different classes, according to the several different 
uses they serve to ; and these are denominated 
parts of speech ; of which, in English, there are ten. 



Article, 

Substantive, 

Adjective, 

Pronoun, 

Verb, 



Participle, 

Adverb, 

Conjunction, 

Preposition, 

Interjection. 



SECTION I. 

OF AN ARTICLE. 

AN Article is a part of speech placed before 
substantives,, to limit and fix their significa- 
tion : as, an house, the house, a book, the book. 
There are two articles ; a or an, and the- 
The Article a, or an, is indefinite, and to be 
used when ' we speak of some one single person 

or 
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or thing, but do not particularly refer to any one 
more than another ; as, 

" From yonder shrine, I hear a hollow sound." 

Pope. 



The is called the definite article, and determines 
the particular thing, or things intended, and dis- 
tinguishes them, as it were, froni any other of the 
kind; as, 

** The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Smooth the defcent and eafy is the way." 

Dryden. 

When a substantive is used Avithout an article 
to limit and determine its signification, it is 
taken in its most extensive sense ; as, 

** A creature of a more exalted mind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man design'd." 

Ibid. 

The is often used before adverbs, in the compa- 
rative and superlative degree ; and seems to 
increase their force and emphasis; as, " The more 
difficultly any thing is acquired, the more it is 
valued." 



SECTION II. 

OF A SUBSTANTIVE. 

A SUBSTANTIVE is the name of any thing 
that we ban think or speak of ; ^as, a man, 
a house, justice, goodness. 

Every 
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Every word that will take the articles a, an, or 
the before it, without the addition of any other 
word, is a substantive ; as, a boy, a book, an apple , 
the house, the school. 

Substantives are . of two kinds, common and 
proper. 

Substantives common, or common names, are 
such as denote a whole kind or species ; as, a man, 
a city, a river ; which may be understood of any 
man, any city, or any river. 

Substantives proper, or proper names, are such 
as denote the individuals of any kind, or species ; 
as, John, London, the Thames. 

Thus man is the common name of all men; 
John is the name of some particular man. — Every 
city is called a 'city, but every city is not called 
London, London is therefore the proper name of a 
particular city. 

To substantives belong number, case, and 
. gender. 

There are two numbers ; the singular which 
speaks of one thing only ; as, a man, a book : and 
the plural which speaks of more than one ; as men, 
books. 

In English, the plural for the most part, is 
formed by adding s to the singular; as king, 
kings; boy, boys. 

When the singular ends in x, ch, sh) or s, the 
plural is formed by adding es ; as, glass, glasses ; 
brush, bwshes; church, churches. 

When the singular ends in y, the plural is 
made by changing thej/ into ies ; as, fairy, fairies ; 
lady, ladies. 

When the singular ends in f orfe, the plural 
usually ends in ves; as, calf, halves ; half, halves, 
knife, knives. 

The plural is sometimes formed by adding en* 
to the singular ; a& ox, oxen ; chick, chicken. 

Sonje 
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Some words change the singular termination 
into en ; as, man, men ; woman, women* 

The plural is sometimes formed by adding ren 
to the singular ; as, child, children; — and brother 
makes brothers, and brethren. . 

Several words form the plural very irregularly ; 
as, die, dice ; mouse, mice ; goose, geese; foot, feet ; 
tooth, teeth ; penny, pence. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, 
sheep, deer, swine, &c. 

Some have no plural ; as, wheat, ^rice, barley. 
Others have no singular ; as* ashes, bellows, lungs, 
tongs. 

Some words, derived immediately from the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, form their plural as in' 
their original languages ; as, cherub, cherubim ; 
seraph, seraphim; phenomenon, phcenomena ; 
magus? magi ; radius, radii. 

Substantives in English have two cases ; tha . 
nominative and the genitive: 

The nominative case is that state of the substan- 
tive in which it is only named ; as, a man, the 
book* 

The genitive case denotes property, or pos- 
session ; and is formed of tlie nominative, by 
adding s with an apostrophe ; as, the man's house, 
Alexander's horse. m - 

Gender is the distinction of sex. So that, properly 
speaking, there are but two genders ; the rjiasculine, 
which cfenotes the male kind ; as, a man ; and the 
feminine, which denotes the female 'kind ; as, a 
woman. 

Those words which signify things without lift, 
or that have no distinction of sex, are said to be of 
the neuter .gender ; as, a house, a stone. 

Some words are said to be of the doubtful gen- 
der ; such as, child, lamb, sparrow, eagle, &c. 

In 
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In these the gender is not determined ; though 
we know they must be either masculine or femi- 
nine. 

Amongst inanimate things, custom and figura- 
tive speech occasionally make some masculine, and 
others feminine ; perhaps from some distant analogy 
they may be supposed! to have to the different sexes ; 
thus, a ship, a churchy a city, &c. are used as fe- 
minities ; the sun, death, &c. as masculines. 

There are five different ways of distinguishing 
the sexes in English. 

I. By making use of different words ; as 



Male. Female. 
Bachelor Maid , virgin 
Boar Sow 

Boy Girl 

Bridegroom Bride 
Sister 



Brother 

Buck 

Bull 

Bullock 

Cock 

Dog 

Drake 

Father 

Friar 

Gander 

Hero 

Horse 



Doe 

Cow 

Heifer 

Hen 

Bitch 

Duck 

Mother 

Nun 

Goose 

Heroine 

Mare 



Male. 
Husband 
King 
Lad 

Lord 

Man 

Master 

Milter 

Nephew 

Ram 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Uncle 

Widower 

Wizard 



Female* 
Wife 
Queen 
Lass, or 

Wench 
Lady 
Woman 
Mistress 
Spawner 
Niece 
Ewe 
Slut 

Daughter 
Hind 
Aunt 
Widow 
Witch 



II. .Sometimes another word is added to distin- 
guish the sex ; as, man-servant. 

III. Sometimes the sex is distinguished by the 
words male and female ; as, a nude-child f a female- 
child. 

IV. In two words the termination of the mascu- 
line is changed into ix ; as> administrator, admini- 
stratrix; exectttar, executrix* 

b V. But 



xir 
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V. But most commonly the feminine is fonded 
by changing the termination of the masculine into 
ess, or adding mto it; as, 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Actor 


Actress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Ambaflador 


Ambassadress 


Lion 


Lioness 


Baron 


Baroness 


Marquis 


Marchioness 


Count 


Countess 


Patron 


Patroness _ 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Prince 


Princess 


Duke 


Duchess 


Prior 


Prioress 


Elector 


Electress 


Poet 


Poetess 


Emperor 


Empress 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Governor 


Governess 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Heir 


Heiress 


Viscount 


Viscountess. 
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OF AN ADJECTIVE, 

AN Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its nature, quality, or property ; 
as, a good man, a fine house, a pleasant garden. 

" But* O my muse, what numbers wilt thou find* 
To fing the furious troops in battle join'd \ 
Methinks I hear the drum's tumultous sound, 
The vi&or's shouts, and dying groans confound, 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rife. " 

Adpison* 

Adjectives may be known by putting the word 
thing after them, with which they make good 
sense; a*, good thing, great thing ,Jine thing. . 
v Adjec- 



ETYMOLOGY. xf 

Adjectives change their endings onafccoimt'af 
comparison only. ... .... 

Theref are three states of comparison ; the 
positive, comparative, and superlative. 

The positive simply expresses the quality ; as, 
fair. . 

The comparative increaseth the signification of 
the positive ; b& % fairer. — Afld is formed by adding 
r or er to the positive. 

The superlative expresseth the highest degree 
of the quality; as, fairest. — And is formed by 
adding st or est to the positive. 

Adjectives of two or more syllables, are com- 
monly compared by more or most ; as, pious, more 
pkusytfwtpms. \ 

Some adjectives admit of no comparison i a*> 
eternal, infinite, all, every > &c. 

The following are very irregular : 



Positive. 


Comp. 


Sup. •• 


Good* : . 


better 


best 


Bad 


worse 


worst 


Little 


less 


least 


Much, many 


more 


most 


Near 


nearer 


nearest, next 


Late 


later 


latest, last 



" Presumptuous man ! the reason would'st thou find. 
Why form'd so weak so little and so blind ? 
First if thou can'st the harder reason guess 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less ? 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Toller or stronger, than the weeds they shade ? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Wlty Jove*8 satellites are less than Jove." 

Pope. 



b 2 " Sweet 
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With charm of earliest birde ;— — 



MiLTO*. 



SECTION IV. 



OP A PRONOUN. 



A Pronoun is a word used instead of a sub* 
stantive, or noun ; as, instead of my own 
name, 1 say / or me; instead of his name, be, his, 
or him. 

\ 
" I see the rivers in their mfent beds ! 
Deep, deep ! 2 hear Ato» IaWriag to get free !" • 

Thomson* 

" What art tbtu, frost ! and whence are tk; keen stores 
Derived, t£*u all invading pow'r P' 



There are three kinds of pronouns ; personal, 
relative, and demonstrative. 

The personal pronouns are I, then, he, she, it, 
with their plurals. 

The relative pronouns (so called because they 
relate to a substantive going before, or coming 
after) are who, which, what, and whether. 

The demonstrative pronouns are this, that, one, 
other, ajid the same. 

Pronouns 



etymology; 



xvri 



Pronouns, like substantives, of which they are 
the substitutes, or representatives, have number, 
case, and gender. 

What has been observed respecting the number 
and gender of substantives, is applicable to pro- 
nouns. 

Pronouns have three cases; the nominative, 
genitive, and accusative. 

The nominative and genitive cases, in pronouns^ 
are the same as in substantives, except that the 
genitive is somewhat differently formed. 

The accusative is used after tne verb, and receives 
the force and impression of k ; as, " I love him, 
her, them." 

" One mom Imm'd him on th' aceuftnm'd hilt, 
Along the heath, and near bis fav'rre tree; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill* 
Ner up the lawn, nor at the wood was tk" 

Gkmt. 



The following pronouns are thus declined :. 


Singular. 

N. I, 

G. my, mine 

A. me. 


\ 


Plural*. 

We, 

our, ours r 
us. 


Singular. 
N. Thou, 
G, thy, thine? 
A. thee. 


< 


Plural. 
Ye, 
your, yours,. 


Singular. 
N. He, 
G- his, 
A. him. : 

\ 


3 


Plural, 
they, 

theirs, their,, 
them. 

Singular, 



TOi 
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Singular* 

N. She, 

G. her, hers, 

A. her. 

Singular* 
N. It, 
G. its, 
A. It. 



Plural 

They, 

theirs, their, 
them. 

Plural. s 
They, 

them. 



Singular and Plural. 
W.CWhOy O (whose, A. C whom, 

X Whosoever. \ whosesoever. \ whomtocrar. 



*• 


Singular. 






Piural* 


1 


N. One, 




Ones, 


;• 


G. one's, 




. 


- 


A. one/ 




ones. 


„ 


> 


Plural. 




N. Other, 




Others, 




G. other's, 




others 9 , 


r 


A. other. 




others. 


T 


Singular 






N. Another G. another 1 


s, A. another. 




The following pronouns 
form their plurals thus: 


hare no cases, b 




Singular. 


Plural. 




This, 




these. 




That, 




those. 




Myself, oneself, ourself, 
Thyself, yourself, 




ourselves. 






youwelvcs.* 




Himself r herself, itself 






themsHvefc 



/, tflOUy 
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I 9 thoiC, he* she, it? are substantives ; the rest 
may be called pronominal adjectives. " 



SECTION V. 
OF A VERB; 



A Verb is a word which denotes being, doing, 
or suffering ; as, to ready to be loved, to stand, 

§0 'OC. 

Those verbs which denote action, are. called 
active verbs; as, to see, to eat 

Those verbs whipb denote being only* or die 
mode or manner of being, are called neuter verbs ; 
as, #0 be, 4o stand, to sit. 

Those which denote suffering, or a being acted 
Bpotf, are called passive verbs ; as, / am loved, to 
beloved. 

An active verb is made passive by adding to it be, 
am, art, is, are, &c. as, I love, is active; lam 
loved, n passive. — 

To verbs belong moody tense, number, and 
penson. 

The moods of verbs are the different forms or 
modes in wklch they are used, to express the 
several circumstances in which any thing is, acte^ 
or suffers. * 

The#e dre five moods ; the indicative, impera- 
tive, potential, subjunctive, and infinitive. 

The indicative declares a thiftg to be, &c or not 
to be ; a*; >JT am, 'I king h or a asks « Question ; 
as, ami? do I sing? 

:-,V Tbc 



f 
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The imperative commands, or forbids ; as, go 
thou, sing thou. 

The potential does not strictly assert, as of 
something certain, but represents it as possible ; 
as, / may, or can go ; I may, or can sing. 

The subjunctive is used to express a thing con- 
ditionally, or by way of supposition, and is gene- 
rally preceded by the woras although, if, unless, 
except, as, unless he come. 

The infinitive denotes the action, being, or 
suffering of any tiling, without any regard to num- 
ber or person,, and has commonly the sign to 
before it ; as, to love, to write, to be. 

Verbs have six tenses, or times; the present 
preterimperfect, preterperfect, preterpluperfect* 
l future imperfect, and futufce perfect. 

% The present denotes the time that now is ; as, / 

f love, or am loving now. 

The preterimperfect represents the action as 
almost finished, but not quite ; as, I loved, or. did love, 
or was loving. 

The preterperfect represents the action as quite 
finished ; as, I have loved. 

The preterpluperfect represents the action not 
only as quite finished, but as finished before 
some point of time to which there is an allusion 
in the sentence ; as, / had loved ; that is, before 
the time you mention, or before such an hour, of 
day, &c. - ' 

The future imperfect . represents the action 9s 
yet to come, indefinitely and at large ; as, /shall, 
or will love : that is, sometime hereafter. ^ > 

The future perfect represents the action as yet 
to come, and as intended to be finished by some 
other future period to which we allude ; as, / shall, 
or trill have loved s that is, before sqch an hour, 
or day, *&c. 

Verbs 
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Verbs have two numbers, the singular and the 
plural ; and three persons in each number. 

The person speaking is called the first person ; 
as, lor we love: — The person spoken to, is called 
the second person : as, thou lowest ; ye love. — The 
person spoken of, is called the third person ; as, he 
hoes, they love. 

There -are two moods; formed from, the Ttrb 
itself; the indicative, as, JJovts and the impera- 
tive, as, love thou. ' 

The verb varies its ending in forming the 
tenses ; as, / love, I loved. 

The verb is likewise varied in the difiumtA num- 
bers and persons ; as, I love, thou loves t, he loves; 
we love, ye love, they love. 

In forming, or conjugating a regular verb 
through its several moods and tenses, we make < 

use of other verbs ; which are, therefore, called | 

auxiliary, or helping verbis. : 

The auxiliary verbs axis, shall, will, may, can, t 

have, be, do, let, and must. 

Shall, will, 'may, and can, are not regularly 
conjugated, like the other helping verbs; but 
bave two fornw ; the absolute ana the condi- 
tional. 



SHALL 



XX 
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SHALL. 


Absolute Form. 


Singular. 
I shall, 
Thou shalt, 
He shall. 


Plural. 
We shall, 
Ye shall, 
They shall. 


Conditional Form. 


I should, 
Thou shouldest, 
He should. 


We should, 
, Ye should, 
. They should. 


WILL. 


Absolute Form. 


I will, 
Thou wilt, 
He will. 


WewiB» 
Ye will, 
They will. 


Conditional Form. 


I would, 1 We would, 
. Thou wouldest, Ye would, . 
He would. 1 They would. 


MAY. 


Absolute Form. 


I may, 

Thou mayest, 
He may. 


We may, 
Ye may, 
They may. -„ 


Conditional Form. 


I might, 
Thou mightest. 
He might. 


We might, 
Ye mignt, 
They might. 




' CAN 
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<■ CAN. 


Absolute Form. 


Singular. 
I can, 

Thou canst, 
He can. 


Mural 
We can, 
Ye can, 
They can. 


Conditional Form 


I could, j We could, 
Thou couldest, Ye could, 
He could. | They could. 


TO HAVE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


Singular: 
I have* 
Thou hast, 
He hath, or has. 


Plural. 
We have, ■ 
Ye have, 
They have. 


Preterimperfect Tense. 


I had, ' 
Thou hadst, 
He had. 


Weliad, 
Ye had, 
They had. 


Preterperfect Tense. 


I have had, 
Thou hast had, 
He. bath, or has had. 


We have had, 
" Ye' have had, 
They have had. 

Preter- 
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Preterploterfect T^nse. 



Singular. 
I had had, 
Thou hadst had, 
He had had. 



Plural. 
We had had, 
Ye had had, 
They had had. 



Future Imperfect Tense. 



I shall, or will have, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have, 
He shall, or will have. 



We shall, or will have, 
Ye shall, or will have, 
They shall, or will have 



Future Perfect Tense. 



I shall, or will have had, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have 

had, 
He shall, or will have 

had. 



We shall,or will havehad? 
Ye shall, or will have 

had, 
They shall, or will hav$ 

had. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 
Let me have, 
Have thou, or do thou 

have, 
Let him have. 



Plural 
Let us have, 
Have ye, or do 

have, 
Let them have. 



y e 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may* or can have, 1 We may, or can have, 

Thou mayest, or ca net have, [ Ye may, or can have* 
He may, or can have. I* Tbey may, or can have. * 

Preter- 
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Pretebjmperfect Tense. 



Singular. 
I might, could, should, 

or would have, 
Thou mightest, couldest, 

shouldest, or wouldest 

have, 
He might, could, should, 

or would have. 



Plural. . 
We might, eould,should, 

or would have, 
Ye might, could, should^ 

or would have, 

They wight, could, fhould, 
or would have. 



PrETER PERFECT TeNSE. 



I may, or can have had, 
Thou mayest, or canst 

have had, 
He iqay, or can have 

had. 



We may, or can have 

had, ^ 

Ye may, or can ha-ve had 
They may, or can have 

had. 



Preterplup^rfect Tense. 



I might, could, should, 

or would have had, 
Thou mightest, couldest, 

shouldest, or wouldest 

have had, 
He might, could, should, 

or would have had 



We might, could ,should, 
or would have had, 

Ye might, could, should, 
or would have had, 

They mighty . could , fh ould, 
or would have h&d. 



The future tense of this mood is best expressed 
by the present ; as, / may hwoe it to-morrow. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 



Singular. 
If I have 
If tEbu have, 
If behave. 



Plural. 
If we have, 
If ye have, 
If they have. 

Preter- 
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Preterimperfect Tense. 



Singidarg% 
If 1 had, WW 



If thou had, 
If he had. 



- Plural 
If wc had, 
If ye luid, 
If they had. 



Preterperfect Tense. 



If 1 have had, 
If thou have Jmd, 
If he have had. 



If we have had, 
If ye have had, 
If they have hud. 



Preterpluperfect Tense. 



Iflhadhad, 
If thou had had, 
If he had had. 



If we had had, 

If ye had had, 

. If they had had. 



Future Imperfect Tense. 



If I. shall, or will have, 
If thou shall, or will have, 
It-he shall, or will have. 



If we shall, or will have, 
If ye shall, or will have, 
If they shall, or will have. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



If I shall, or will have 

had, 
If thou shall, or will 

have had, 
If he shall, or will have 

had. 



If we shall, or will have 

had, 
If ye shall, or will have 

had, 
If they shall, or wiU have 

had. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To have.. | Preterperfect. To have had. 

• Participle. 

Present. Having. | Preterperfect. Had. 

TO 
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TO BE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 
I am, 1 We are', 
Thou art, • Ye are, 
He is. They are. 


Pretejumpee 
I was, 
Thou wast, 
He was. 


ifect Tense. 

We were, 
Ye were, 
They were. 


Preterperf 
I have been, 
Thou hast been, 
He hath, or has been. 


ect Tense. 
We have been, 
Ye have been, 
They have been^ 


Preterplupe 
I had been; 
Thou had st been, 
He hacTbeen. 


rfect Tense. 

We had been, 
Yc had been, 
- They had been. 



Future Imperfect 'Tense.- 



I shall, or will be, 
Thou shalt, or wilt be, 
He shall, or will be. 



We shall, or will be, 
Ye shall, or will be, 
They shall, or will be. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



I shall, or will have 

been, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have 

been,- 
He shall, or will have 

been.' 



We shall, or will have 

been, 
Ye shall, or will have- 

been> 
They shall, or will have 

been. 
c2 • IMPE; 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. / •- 
Let me be r 

Be thou, or do thou be, 
Let him b& 



Plural. 
Let us be, 
Be ye, or do ye be, 
Let them be. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



Singular. 
I may, or can be, 
Thou may est , or canst be 
He may, or can be. 



Plural. 
We may, or can be, 
Ye may, or can be, 
They niay:, or can be. 



Preterimperfect Tense. 



I might, could, should, 

or would be, 
Thou mightest, could- 

est, shouldest, or 

woulde'st be, 
He might, could, should, 
* or would be. 



We might , could , should , 

or would be, 
Ye might, could, should, 

or would be, 

They might, could, 
should, or would be. 



Preterperfect Tense. 



I may, or can have 
been, , 

Thou may est, or canst 
h$ve been, 

He may, or can have 
been. , 



We may, or can have 

been, 
Ye may, or can have 

been, 
They may, or can have 

been. 



PREffcR- 
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Preterpluperfect Tense. 



Singular. 
I might, could, should, 

or would have been, 
Thou mightest,couldest, 

shouldest, or wouldest 

have been, 
He njight, could, should, . 

or would have been. 



Plural 
We might, could, should, 

or would have been, 
Ye might, could, should, 

or w r ould have been, 

They- might, -could, should, 
or would have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


If I be, 

If thou be, , 

If he be. 


If we be, 
If ye be, 

If they be. ' -. 


Preterimperfect Tense. 


If I were, 

If thou wert, . 
If he. were. 


If we were, * 
If ye were, 
If they were. 


Preterperfect Tense. 


If I have been, 
If thou have been, 
If he have been. 


If we have been, 
If ye have been, 
If they have been. 


Preterpluperfect Tense. 


IF I had been, 
If thou had been, 
If he had been. 


If we had been, 
If ye had been, 
If they had. been. 


c : 


\. * Future 



XXX 
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Future Imperfect Tense. 



v Singular. 
If I shall, or will be, 
If thou shall, or will bey 
If be shall, or will be. 



Plural. 

If we shall, or will be, 
If ye shall, or will be, 
If they shall, or will be. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



If I shall, or will have 

been, 
If thoa shall, or will 

have been, 
If he shall, or will have 

been. 



If we shall, or'will hare 

• been, 

If ye shall, or will have 

been, 
If they shall, or will have 

been. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To be. J Preterperfect. To have been. 

Participle. 
Prhent.* Being. } Preterperfect. Beem 





TO DO. 


' 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 


Singular* 

i a?, 

Thou <loest, or dost,. 
He doetb, or does. 


Plural. 
We do, 
. Ye do, 
They. do. 



Preter- 
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Preterimperfect Tense. 

Singular. PtuTaL 

I did, -,.. > We did, 

Thou didst, « Ye did, 

He did. They did. . 

PrETER?ERFECT TfiNSfc. 



I have done, 
Thou hast done, 
He hath, or has done. 



We have done, 
Ye have* done, 
They have done. 



PRETERP.tUPERFECT TfiN'SE. 



I had done, 
Thou hadst done, 
He had done. 



We had done, 
Ye had done, 
They had done. 



Future Imperfect Tense. 



I shall or will do, 
Thou shalt, or wilt do, 
He shall, or will do. 



We shall, or will do, 
Ye shall, or will do,- 
They shall, or will do. 



I 



or 



shall, 

done, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have 

done, ' 

He shaH, or will have 

done. 



Future Perfect Tense. 
will have 



We shall, or will have 

done, 
Ye shall, or will have , 

done, 
They shall, or will hav£ 
4 done. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. 



Let me do, 

Do thou, or do thou do, 

Let him 0)0. 



Flurali ' 
Let us do, 
©0 ye, or do ye do, 
Let them do. 

POTEN- 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 



I may, or can do, 
Thqumayest,orcanstdo, 
He may, or Can do. 



We may, or can do, 
Ye may, or can do, 
They may, or'cfcn do. 



pRETERIMPERFECT TeNSE. - 



I might, could, should, 

or would do, 
Thou mightest , coutdest, 

shouldest, or wouldest 

do, 
He might, could, should,* 

or would do. . 



We might, could,should, 

or would do, 
Ye might, could $ should, 

or would do, 

They might, could, 
should, or would do. 



Preterperfect Tense. 



I may, or can have 

done, 
Thou mayest, or canst 

have done, 
He may, or can have 

done. 



We may, or can have 

done, 
Ye may, or can have 

done, 
They may, or can have 

done. 



Preterpluperfect Tense. 



I mightj could, should, 

or would have done, 
Thou mightest, couldest, 

shoul&est, ox wouldest 

have done, 
He might, could, should/ 

or would fcave done. 



We might, could, should, 
or would have done, 

Ye might, could, should, 
or would have dqne,. 

They might, could, ftiould, 
or would h^ve done. 

SUBJUNC- 
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xxxin 



[SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense: 



Singular. 
If I do, 
If thou'do, 
If he do. 



Plural. 



If we do ; 
If ye do/ 
If tbey do. 



PRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. 

If 1 did,. If we did, 

If thou did, -. If ye did, ' 

If he did. • - If they did. 

PRETERP.ER.FECT TENSE. - 



If I have done, 
If thou have done, 
If he have done. . 



If we have done, 
If ye have done, 
If they have done. 

PRETERPLUPEkFECT TENSE. 



If I had done,. 
• If thou had done, 
If be had done. 



If we had done, 

If ye had done, 

Jf they had done. 



Future Imperfect Tense. 



If I shall, or will do, 
If thou shall, or will do, 
If he shall,«or will do. 



If we shall, or will do, 
If ye shall, or will do, 
If they shall, or will do. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



If I shall., or will have 

done, 
If thou shall, or will 

have done, 
If he shall, or will have 

done. 



If we shall, or will hav^ 

done, 
If ye shall, or will have 

done, 
If they shall, or will 

have done. 

INFI- 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present To do. | Preterperfect To have done. 

Participle^ 
Present. Doing. | PreterperfecL Done. 

The active verb, to do > is declined as above ; as 
an auxiliary it is only used in the present and pre- 
terimperfect tenses of the indicative and subjunctive 
moods. /* . 

Let and mitst are not conjugated; having, as 
auxiliaries^ no variation. 

ACTIVE VERB. 
TO LOVE 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular.- Plural. 



'*£> 



I love, 

Thou lovest, 

He loveth, or loves. 



We love, 
Ye love, 
They love; 



. Preterimperfect Tense. 
I loved, 1 We loved, 

Thou lovedst, A Ye loveaV 

He loved. j They, loved. 

Preterperfect Tense. 



I have loved, • 
Thou hast loved, 
He hath, or has loved. 



We have loved. 
Ye have loved, 
They have loved. 

PretjvR* 
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Preterpluperfect Tense. 



Singular. 

I had loved, 
Thou hadstjoved, 
He had loved. 



Plural 
We had loved, 
Ye had loved, 
- They had loved 



Future Imperfect Tense 
I shall, or will love, 
Thou shalt, or wilt^love, 
fie shall, or will love. 



We shall, or will love, 
Ye shall, or will love, 
They shall, or will love. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



I shall, or will have 

loved, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have 

loved, 
He shall, or will have 

loved. . 



We shall; or -will have 

loved, 
Ye shall, 'or will have 

loved, •: 

They shall, or will have 

loved. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 

Let me love. - 

Love thou, o$ do thou 

love, 
Let him love; 



Plural. 
Let us love, 
Love yc, or do ye 

love, 
Let them love. 



POTENTIAL. MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



- Singular. 

I may, or can love, 
Thou mayest, or canst 

love, 
He may, or can love. 



.Plural. 

We may, or can love, 
Ye may^ or can love, 

They may, or can love." 
Preter- 
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Preterimperfect Tense. 



Singular. 

I might, could, should, 
or would love, 

Thou mightest j couldest, 
shouldest, or could- 
est love, 

He might, could, should, 
or would love; 



Plural. 
Wemight,could, should, 

or would love,. 
Ye might, could, should, 

or would love. 

They might, could, 
should, or would love. 



PfcETERPKRJfECT TENSE. 

or can have 



1 may, 

loved, 
Thou tnayest, or canst 

have loved,* ' 

He may, or can have 

loved. 



We may, or can have 

loved, 
Ye may, or can have 

loved, 
They may, or can have 

loved. 



PREtERPUJPERFECT TENSE. 



I might, could, should, 

or would have loved. 
Thou mightest, couldest, 

shouldest, or would- 

est have loved. 
He Height, could, should, 

or would have loved. 



We might, could,should, 
or would have loved, 

Ye might, could* should, 
or would have loved, 

They might, could, 
should j or would 

■ have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 



Singular. 
If I love, 
If thou love, 
If he love. 



Plural. 
K we Jove, 
If ye love, 
. If they love. 

Preter- 
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pRETERIMPERFECT TENSE. 



. Singular. 
If Moved, 
If thou loved, 
1£ he loved. 



Plural. 
If we loved, 
If ye loved, 
If they loved 



Preterperfect Ten?e. 



If I have loved, 
If thou have loved, 
If he have loved. 



If we have loved, 
If ye have loved, 
If they have loved. 



PREfrERPtuPERFECT TktfSE. 



If I had lpv;ed, 
If thou had loved, 
If he had loved. 



If we Jiad laved, 
If ye had loved, 
If they had loved. 



FtrrtfRfe Imperfect Tense. 
If I shall; or will love, 
If thou shall, or will love, 
If he shall, or will love. 



If we shall, or will love, 
If ye shall, or will love, 
If they shall, or will love. 



Future' Perfect Tense. 



If I shall, or will have 

loved, 
If thou shall, or will 

have, loved, 
If he shall, or will have 

loved. 



If we shall, or will have 

loved, 
If ye shall, or will have 

loved, t 

If they shall, or will hav^ 

loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To love, | Preterperfect. To have loved. 



Present Loving. 



ParHclple> 

•| Preterperfect. Loved.' 
<1 . There 
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There is another method of conjugating the 
active verh by adding the participle present to the 
auxiliary^ verb to be ; thus, instead of saying, / love, 
thoulovest, he loves; we may say, I am loving, thou 
art loving, he is loving : And so on through all the 
moods and tenses. * 



PASSIVE VERB. 

TO BE LOVED. 
INDICATIVE MOOD 

Present Tense. 



V 



Singular. Plural. 



J am loved, 
Thou art loved, 
He is loved. 



We are loved, 
Ye are loved, 
They are loved. 



Preterimperfect Tense. 



I. was loved, 
Thou wast loved, 
He Was loved. 



We were loved, 
Ye were loved, 
They were loved. 



Preterperfect Tense 

•I have -been loved, 
Thou hast been loved, 
He hath, or has been loved 



We have been loved, 
Ye have been loved, 
Thev have been loved. 



Preterpluperfect Tense. 



I had been loved, 
Thou hadstbeen loved, 



We had been loved, 
Ye had been loved, 



He had beejuJoved. ' { They had been loved. ' 

Future 
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XXXIX 



Future Imperfect Tense 



Singular. 
I shall, or will be loved, 
Thou shalt, or wilt be 

loved, 
He shall, or will be 

loved. 



Plural. 

We shall ,or will be loved , 
Ye shall, or will be 

loved, . 
They shall, or will be 

loved. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



I shall, or will have 

been loved, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have 

been loved, 
He shall, or will have 

been loved. 



We shall, or will have 

been loved, 
Ye shall, "or will have 

been loved, 
They shall/or will have 

been loved 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 

Let me be loved, 
Be thou loved, 
thou he loved, 
Let him be loved. 



or do 



Plural. 

Let us be loved, 

Be ye loved, or dq ye 

be loved, 
Let them be loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



i 



Singular. 
I may, or can be loved, 
Thou mayest, or canst 

be loved, - 
He may, or can be 

loved. 



Plural 
We may, or can. be 

loved, 
Ye may, or can be loved, 
They ma^y, or can be 

loved. 



d2 



Preter- 



id 
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Preterimperfect Tense. 



Singular. 

I_ might, could, should, 

" or would beloved, 

Thou mightest, could- 

est, shouldest, or* 

wouldest be loved, 

He might, could, should, 

or would be loved. 



Plural. 
We might, couhl should, 

or wo.uld be loved, - 
Ye might, could, should, 

or would be loved. 
They might, .could, 

should, or would be 

loved. 



.Preterperfect Tense. 



I may, or can have' 

been loved, 
Thou mayest, or canst 

havq been loved, 
He may, or can have 

been loxed. 



We may, or can have 

* been, loved, 

Ye may, of can have 

, been lotted, 
They may, or can have 

been loved. 



PH.ETERPLUPERFECT TENSE. 



I might, could, should, 
or would have been 
loved. 

Thou mightest,coiildest, 
shouldest, or wouldest 
have been loved, 

He might, could, should, 
or would have been 
loved. 



\Ve might, could, should, 

or would have been 
t loved, 
Ye might, could, should, 

or would have been 

loved, 
They might, could, should, 

or would have been 

loved. - 



SUBJUNC- 



. ETYMOLOGY. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



*H 



Present Tense 



Singular, 
If I be loved, 
If thou beloved, 
If he be loved. 



Plural. 
If we be loved, 
If ye be loved, 
If they be loved. 

Preterimperfect Tense. 



If I were loved, 
If thou wert loved, 
If he were loved. . 



If we -were loved , 
If ye were loved, 
If they were loved. 



Preterperfect Tense. 



If I have been loved, 
If thou have been loved, 
If he have been loved. 



If we have been loved, , 
If ye have been loved, 
If they have been loved.^ 



Preterpluperfect Tense. 



If I had been loved, 
If thou had been loveq!, 
If he had been loved . . 



If we had been loved, 
If ye had been loved, 
If they had been loved. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 



If I shall, or will be 

loved, 
If thou shall, or will be 

loved, 
If he shall, or will be 

loved. 



If we shall, or will be 

loved, 
If ye shall, or will be 

loved, 
If they shall, or will be 
■ loved. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



If I shall, or will have 

been loved* 
If thou shall, or will 

have been loved, 
If he shajl, or will have 

been loved. 

d3 



If we .shall, or will have 

been loved, 
If ye shall, or will have 

been loved, 
If they shall * or will ha^e 
- been loved. : 

INFI- 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 



PrestnL " Preterperfect. 

To beloved. | To have been loved. 

Partiqiple. 
Preterperfect, Loved* 

Those verbs which do not make the 'preterperfect 
tense and the participle perfect in ed, are called ir- 
regular verbs ; this irregularity is only in the pre- 
ter tenses, in all other respects they are conjugated 
like regular verbs. / 

, It ip very common with the best writers to change 
the regular termination ed into i ; as, stopt, pitft,fiz%, 
mM ; for stopped, pyfied, fixed, mixed. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 
TO GO. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 



Tnou goest, 

He goeth, or goes. 



We go, 
Ye go; 
They go. 



Pretemmpermct Tense. 

I went, J We went, 

Thou w,ept, J Ye went, 

He wen£ | They went 

) Preter- 
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PrETERPERFECT TENSE. 



Singular. 
I have gone, 
Thou hast gone* 
He hath, <ox has gone. 



Plural, 
We have gone, 
Ye have gone, 
They have gone. 



I had gone, 
Thou Sadst gone 



He had gone. 



P&fcTERPLUPERFECT T&NSE. 

We had gone, 
Ye had gone, 
They had gone. 



Future Imperfect Tense. 



•I shall*, or will go, 
Thou shalt, or wiltgo, 
He shall, or will go. 



We shall, or will go, 
Ye shall, or will go, 
They shall, or will go. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



I shall, or will have 

gone, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have 

gone, 
He shall, or w31 have 

gone. 



We shall, or will have 

•gone, • 
Ye shall, or will have 

gone, 
They shall, or will have 

gone. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular.' % Plural. 

Let me go, ' I Let us go, 

Go thpu, or do thou go, I Go ye, or do ye go, 

Let them go. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 



Let him go 



I may, or can go, 
Thou may est ,or canst go $ 
He may, or can go. 



We may, or can go, 
^Ye may, or can go, 
They may, or can go. 
Preter- 
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Preterimperfect Tense. 



Singular. 
I might, could, shomld, 

or would go, 
Thou mightest , couldest, 

shouldest, or woulclest 

go, 
He might, could, should, 

"or would go. 



Plural. 

We might, could,should, 

or would go, 
Ye might, could, should, 

or would gp, 

They might, could, 
should, or would go. 



Pret erperfect Tense, 

I may, or can have 

gone, 
,Thou may est, or canst 

have gone, 
He may, or can have 

gone. 



We may, or can have 

gone, 
Ye may, or can have 



They may, or can have 
gone. 



^reterpluperfect Tense. 



I might, could, should, 
or would have gone, 

Thoji migjitest, couldest, 
shbuldest, or wouldest 
. have gone, 

Hemight^could, should, 
or woufii have gone ; 



We might, could ^should , 
or would have gone, 

Ye might, could, should, 
or would have gone, 

They might, could, fliould, 
or would have gone. • 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
4 



Present TenSe. 



Singular. 
If I go, 
If thou go, 
If he go. . 



5 



Plural 
If we go, 
If ye go, 
If they gd. ; 

Prjetjbr- 



ETYMOLOGY. 

PRETERIMPERF£CT TeNSE. 

Singular. PluraL 



>, If I went, 
Ff thou went, 
If he went. 



If we went, 
If ye went, 
IS they went. 



rxlr 



pRETERpERFECT TfiNSlL 



If I have gone.,. 
If thou have gone, 
If he have gone. 



If we have gone, 
If ye have gone, 
If they have. gone. 



Preterpluperfect Tekse 

If I had gone, 
If thou had gone, 
If he had gone. 



If we bad gone, 
If ye had gone, 
If they haagone. 



Future Imperfect Tense.' 



If I shall, or will go, 
If thou shall, or will go, 
If he shall, or will go. , 



If we shall, or will go, 
If ye shall, 6r will go, 
If they shall, or will go. 



Future P&rfegjt Tense. 



If I shall, or will have 

gone, 
If thou shall, or will 

have^gone, 
If he shall* or will have 

gone. 



If we shall, or will have 

gone, 
If ye shall, or will have 

gone, , 
If they shall, or will 

have gone. , 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To go. | Preteiyerfect. To have gone 

Participle. 

Present. Going. | PreteiyerfecL Gone. . 

■' * " Some 
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^ome words are defective, that is, they cannot be 
conjugated through all the moods and tenses ; as, 



. TO DARE. 
(to venture.) 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



Singular. 
I dare, 
Thou darest, 
He dares, or dareth. 



PluraL 
We dare, 
Ye dare, 
They dare. 



Preterimperfect TBNSfe. 



I durst, 
Thou durst, 
He durst. 



We durst, 
Ye durst, 
They durst. 



Future Tense. 



I shall, or will dare, 
Thou sbalt, or wilt dare, 
He shall, or will dare. 



We shall, or will dare, 
Ye shall, or will dare, 
They shall, or will dare. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 



Singular* 
If 1 dare, 
If thou dare, 
If he dare. 



Plural 
If we dare, 
If ye dare, 
If they dare. 



Preterimperfect Tense, 



If 1 durst, 
If thou durst, 
If he durst. 



If we durst, 
If ye durst, 
If they durst. 



Future 
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Future Tense 

Singular. Plural. 

If I shall, or will dare, If we shall, or will dare, 

If thou shall, or will dare, If ye shall, or will dare, 



He shall, or will dare. 



If they-shall, or will dare, 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To dare. | Preterperfect. To have dared. 

Participle. 

Present. Daring. 

Imperatively. Dare to do it. 

Interrogatively. Dare you do it? 

OUGHT. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present and Future Tenses. 
Singular. Plural. 



I ought, 
Thou olightest, 
He ought. 



We ought, 
Ye ought, 
They ough*. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense.. 
Singular. Plural 

Jf I ought, 



If thou ought, 
If he ought. 



If we ought, 
If ye ought, 
If they ought-. 

WOT 
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WOT (tooow.) 
INDICATIVE MOOD." 

Present Tense. 



Singular. 

I wot, 
He woteth. 



Plural. 
Wobye ? 



They wot. 

PrETERIMPERFECT TENSE. 



I wist, 
He wist. 



Wist ye ? 
They wist. 



QUOTH (to say); 
Quoth I. , I Quoth he. 



A TABLE OF VERBS, 

IRREGULARLY CONJUGATED. 

Those marked with an Asterism (*) are conjugated both 
.regularly and irregular \y'. 



Part. p. 

been 

arisen 

fiwoke* 

baked, baken 

born 

beaten 

begun- 

beheld 

" ' Bend 



Present. 


Pret 


A 13IDE 
XlL Am 


abode ; 
was ' 


Arise 


arose • 


Awake* 


awoke* 


Bake 


baked 


Bear 


bare, bore 


Beat ' 


beat 


Begin 


began 


Behold 


beneld 



' 
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xli 


Present. 


PreU 


Part. p< 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Bereave 


bereft* 


bereft* 


Beseech 


besought 


besought* 


Bid 


bade 


bidden 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew . 


blown 


Break 


brake, broke 


broke, broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought 
built* 


brought 
built* 


Build 


Burst 


burst 


burst, bursten 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Can 


could 




Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught* 


caught* 
chidden 


Chide 


chid 


*Chuse , 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave 


clave," clove* 


cloven, cleft* 


Cling 
Clothe 


clang, clung 
clad* 


clung 
clad* 


Conie 


Game 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept* 


crept* 


Crow 


crew 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare 


durst* 


dared 


Deal 


4ealt 


(dealt 


Die i 


relied 
dug* 
did 


idead 


Dig 


tfug 


Do 


(done 


Draw 


drew 


(drawn 


f Dream 


dceamt* 


[|dreamed 



Drink 



! 
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Present 


' PreU 


Part. p> 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Fat 


ate 


eaten 


Fall 


fell 


fallen 


feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


■felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Fold 


folded 


folden* 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Freight 


freighted 


fraught 


Get 


gat, got 


got, gotten 


Geld 


gelt* 


gelded 


Gild 


gilt* 


gilt* 


Girt 


girt* 


girt* 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graven* 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 
hung* 


grown 
hung* 


Hang 


Have 


had 




Hear 


heard 


heard 


Heave 


hove* 


hoveii* 


Help 


helped 


holpen* 


Hew 


hewed 


hewen* 


Hide 


hid 


hidden 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


holden, held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 



Keep 
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Present* 


Pret. 


Part.- p. 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knitted 


knit, knitten. 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid, lain 


Lead- 


led 


led 


Leap 


leapt* 


leapt 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie 


lay 


lain, lien 


Load 


loaded 


loaden, laden* 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Maker 


made 


made 


May 


might 




Meet. 


met 


met 


Melt 


melted 


molten 


Mow 


mowed 


mown* 


Must 






Ought 


ought 




Owe 


owed 


owen* 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit* 


quit* 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


Hdden 


Ring 


rang, rung 


rung 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Rot 


rotted 


rotten 


Run 


ran 


run 


Say 


said 


saidT 



Sav/ 



la 
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v Present 


Pret 


Part f 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn* 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 
seetned 


sought 
sodden 


Seethe 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape 
Shall 


shaped 
should 


sbapen* 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven* 


Shear 


shore* 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shew 


shewed 


shewn* 


Shine 


shone 


shined 


Sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show 


showed 


shown* 


Shrink 


shrank, shrtiflk 


shrunk 


Shrive 


shrove 


shriven 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 
Sin?: 


sang, sung 
sank 


{ suns 
sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat,sitten 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Slide 


slid* 


sliddeii 


Slink 


slunk 


slunk 


Sling 


slang, slang 


slung 


Slit 


slit 


slit 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Snow 


snowed 


snown* 


Sow 


sowed 


sowen 


Speak 


spake, spoke 


spoken 



Speed 
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Present. 


PreU 


Part p. 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spell 


spelt 


spelt 


Spend 


spent 


spent 


Spin 


span, spun 


spun 


Spit 


spat 


spitten 


Split 


split 


..split 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Spring 
Stand 


sprang, sprung 
stood 


sprung 
stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen, stoln 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 
Stink 


stung 
stank, stunk 


stung 
stunk 


Stride 


"strode 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck ,struc] 
stricken 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove* 


striven 


Strow 


strowed 


strown « 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Swear 


sware, swore 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat, swet ■ 


sweat* 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen, swo 


Swim 


swam j swum 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Take 


took 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore, tare 


torn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 



llii 
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Trow 
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Present. 


PrlU 


Part} 


Trow 






Wax 


waxed 


waxen* 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept , 


wept 


Wet 


wet 


wet 


Will 


would 




Win 


wan, won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought 
wreatned 


wrought 
wreatnen 


Wreath 


Writhe 


writhed 


writhen 


Write 


wrote, writ- 


written 


Wot 


wist 





SECTION VI. 

OF A PARTICIPLE. 

APAHTiciPLft is an adjective derived of a rerb, 
and partakes of the properties of a va*b. 

There are two participles formed from most 
verbs ; the present, or active participle, which ends 
in ing ; as, laving, hating «• and the preterperfect, 
or passive participle, which mostly ends in ed ; as, 
loved, hated* \ 

When the passive participle is not the sajne 
as the preterimperfect tense of thfe verb, or when 
either of them dp not end in ed, tbe verb is. said to 
be irregular. — See the preceding tpble of irregular 
verbs. 
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Some verbs ending in t and d are the same 
in the present and preterimperfect tense, and in 
the passive pajticiple ; as, cast, cost, hit, read, 
rent, Sac. 

•* First of your kind I tociety divine ! •» 

Still tistt thus my nights, for you rywvV, 
And mount my wring poul to thoughts like your' 8 : 
Silence, thou lonejy pow*r, the door be thine ; 
See on the hallow 1 d hour that none intrude, 
Save a few chosen friends, who sometimes deign 
To bless my humble roof, with sense refin'd* ' 

Learning dtgetUd well, «?*/**</ faith, 
Unstufyd wit, and humour ever gay.' 9 

Thomson, 



SECTION VII. 



,OF AN APVERB. 7 

N Advejrb isa p^ct of speech joined to ayerb 9 
L adjective, &c. to restrain and qualify their gig- 
MficataQn; as, " He jeads xli$tiucth//\ " A nay 
J&peiiquse, " . &£. 

f ^)Kerte ax$ yaricajslj.deiiorriinated, according tp 
their various significations ; as, of order^ time, 
place, distance, motion, quantity, quality, &c. 

Some atfateebs nve compared 5 & y 6ften, iftenet, 
qftenest; soon, sooner, keenest:; well, tetter, bhst; 
happily, more happy, ywi happily. ,, '\ / , . 

Many jKor^are used both .as a4je?# vestry! ad- 
verbs; as, 7n^^ ? «(^vi.to/fe;^,^i^W^y> 
m#rthfy, yearly, &c. 
• - • I j ■■ '-. Substan- 
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Substantives are sometimes used as adverbs ; as, 
yesterday > to-day, to-momow. - 

In poetry, adjectives are very frequently used for 
adverbs; as, 

€ * The vineyard swells, refulgent on the day, 
Spreads o'er the vale, or up the mountain climbs 
Profuse, and drinks amid the sunny rocks, 
From cliff to cliff increased, the heightened blaze. 
Low bend the weighty boughs ; the clutters clear * 
Half through the foliage seen, or ardent flame, 
Or shine transparent* while perfection breathes 
White o'er the turgent film the living dew.'* 

Thomsov* 



SECTION VIII. 

OF A CONJUNCTION, 

A Conjunction is apart of speech, which is used 
to join words or sentences together. 

Of conjunctions, some are copulative and some 
disjunctive. 

A conjunction copulative joins sentences toge- 
ther, and denotes a continuation of the sense; as, 
He is a good man, and a scholar;" 

A conjunction disjunctive connects and con*- 
tinues the sentence.; out denotes more or less, an 
b'ppbsition in the sense; as, " I went, but did not 
succeed." 

« Nor would the Nile more watry stores contain, 
But that he Magnates on the Lybian plain ; 
Jvsr would the Danube run with greater force, 
But that he gathers in his tedious course 
Ten thousand streams ; and swelling as he goes, 
In 5cy toils seas the glut of rivers throws." 

Row** . 
: SECTION 
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SECTION IX. 
of a proposition: 



PREPOSITIONS are usually placed Before the 
words to which they relate, and are used to 
shew the relation betwixt one word and another.. 

Those relations, which in some languages are 
signified by cases, or different terminations of the 
substantive, adjective, or pronoun, are, in English, 
expressed by prepositions. 

Prepositions are very often prefixed to verbs, and 
considered as a part of them ; as, outrun, overcome, 
undergo. 

Such prepositions as are used in composition 
only, are called inseparable prepositions; as, a 9 
be, con, mis, un, Mc. atid*, bestride, conjoin, mistake, 
undo. 



u Far him alone, Hope leads ./taw goal to goal, 

And opens still, and opens on his soul ? 

'Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and i/*confiVd, 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. » 

He sees why nature plant 9 in man alone 

Hope of known bKss, and Faith in bliss imknown: 

(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
' Are given in vain, but what they seek they find) 

Wise in her present ; fhe connect* in this 

His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss ; 

At once his own bright prospect to be blest, 

And strongest motive-to assist the rest." 

. Pops. 

SECTION 



j 
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SECTION X. 

of an interjection; 

AN Interjection, thrown in between the 

AX. parts of a sentence, is expressive of sortie 

affection, or passion 6f the mind ; as, ah ! alas ' phyt 

joh I r •*" 

" Oh thou ! whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Draper, Bickerftaff, or Galliver !" 

Pope. 
u By charms like thine, which al! my soul have won, 
Who might not— obi whovwould not be undone?'' 

? Alas how cbang'd ! what sudden horrors rise !" 

Ibid. , 

, SYNTAX':.- 

*' V ' OR THE 

THIRD PART OF GRAMMAR. 

SYNTAX, or construction, is the proper dispo- 
sition of words in a sentence. 
Syntax is usually divided into two parts; con- 
cord and regimen. 

Concord is the agreement of one word with 
another, in number, case, gender, or person. 

Regimen, or government, is when one word re- 
quires another to be put in some particular case 
or mood. 

There are some necessary Rules in English Syn- 
tax which cannot properly be arranged^ under 
either of these divisions. 

SECTION 
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SECTION I. 



RULES OF CONCORD. 

THE verb agrees with its nominative case iu 
number and person ; as, 
" I love, thou lowest, he loves; we love, ye love, 
they love." 

" Meantime in shades of night JEneas lies; 
Care seiz'd his soul, and sleep forsook his eyes. 
But when the sun restored the chearful day, 
He rose, the coast and country to survey, 
Anxious and eager to discover more ; 
It looked a wild uncultivated shore. 
But whether human kind, or Masts alone 
Posses*' d the new-found region was unknown/ 9 

Dryben. 

Two or more nominatives singular, with a con- 
junction copulative betwixt them, will have a verb 
plural " y as, 



14 



Homer, Ftrgil,axid Milton were great poets. 
/ and you are reading Corderius." 



41 Despair and rage and love divide her heart ; 

Despair and rage bad some, but love the greater part." 

Ibid, 

A noun of multitude singular may agree with 
the verb either in the singular or plural number ;' 

as, - - 

" Theflock/eed, or feeds. The fleet sail, or sails." 

u The Tyrian train admitted to the feast, 
dippruub, and on the painted couches rest" 

Ibid. 

" The 
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*' The crowd asserts, and with redoubled cries, 
For the proud challenger demands the prize." 

Dryden. 



If the noun of multitude do not imply a plura- 
lity of idea, it is more properly joined with a verb 
in the singular number ; as, 

" The city is very rich." 

•« There <was thtWJleet concealM : We thought for Greece 
The sails were hoisted, and our fears release." 

Ibid, 

Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a clause of a 
sentence, is the nominative to a verb; as, 

" To study is commendable." 
" To rise early is healthful." 

w Were death deny'd, poor man would live to vain; 
Were death deoy'd, to Jive would not be life/' 

K Young. 

Pronouns must agree with the substantives which 
they relate to, or are used for, in number, person, 
and* gender; a*, 

" The man, he, whom you saw yesterday, has 
lost part of Aw estate " " The lady has taken her 
coach." " T ne sea rages, it form's." 

M Her long with ardent look bis eye pursu'd 
Delighted, but desired more ber stay. 
Oft ke to ber his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engag'd 
To be rcturn'd by noon amid the* bow'r." 

Milton. 

4 The 
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The neuter pronoun it is often joined with a sub- 
stantive, or pronoun of the masculine or feminine 
gender; as, 

" It is I." " It was the woman" 

" It is the man." 

9i r Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 
My daily longing, and my dream by night." 

Pot*. 



When two or more substantives or pronouns of 
the singular number are connected in a sentence, 
. the pronoun which relates to them must be in the 
plural number; as, 

" The gentleman and his lady are gone in their 
own coach." 

•'An island in the ^Bgtanwa appears, 
Neptune and watery Doris claim it theirs" 

Dryden. 

When two or more substantives or pronouns 
of different persons, are joined in a sentence, in 
making the plural pronoun to agree with them in 
person, the second takes place of the third, and the 
first of both ; as, 

" He and you, and / spoke our sentiments free- 
ly." " The man and / took it with us" 

The pronominal adjectives this and that, must 
agree with their substantives .in number; as, 

" This man; these men.^ That house ; those 
houses" 

~ €t This hook-case with dark booty almost burst. 
This forager on other's wisdom, leaves 
Her native farm, her reason quite untill'd." 

Young. 

f — " Thee 
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-" Tbce I revisit safe, 



And feel thy sov'reign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit'st not these ejes" 

MlLTOM. 



The distributive pronominal adjectives each, 
tven/, and either, agree with substantives, pro- 
nouns and verbs of the singular number only ; 
as, 

" Each man. Every man. Either the man or 
the woman." 



u Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she moves, 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguished loves." 

Dryden. 

« Tn every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend." 

Popb. 



'• Lepidus flatters both, 

Of both is flattered ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him" 



Shakkspea*. 



We must make use of the relative who, or 
wlwm 9 when we speak of persons; and of which , 
when we speak of things ; as, 

" We should always avoid a man who is noto- 
riously wicked ; though he may have some qualifi- 
cations which are worthy of imitation." 

" For whom should Sappho use such arts as these? 
He's gone whom only ste desir'd to please." 

Pope. 

u Ye rugged rocks! which focAf Tmees hav« worn ; 
. Ye grots and caverns, shagg'd with horrid thorn." 

Ibid. 

The 



The relative that, may he applied both to per- 
sons and things ; as, 

" The man that you saw." 
" The book that you bought." 



-»«• Thence we lookM tow'rd England,.. 



And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befaU'n u»" — : 

SHAKE8PB4R. 

14 What!* b* that withes for more men from England ?" 

I AID. 



When a question is asked, by the relative why, 
what 9 or which , and ihe answer is returned by the 
pronoun, the relative and the pronoun must be in 
the same case ; as 

Q, Who is there? A. /. 

Q. What do you want ? A. This. 

Q. Whom do you call ? A. Him. 

Q, Which will you have? A. That. 

Q. Whose is it? A. His, hers. 

You is frequently used in the singular for thou, 
but nevertheless requires a plural verb; as, 

"- You are the man." 
. " You have said it." 

11 Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear ; 
And [since you know yon cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself, 
That of yourself which yet you know not of." 

Ibid, 



When the verb, to be,' comes between two sub- 
stantives, or pronouns, of different numbers, it m- ill 
f 2 ' best 
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best agree with that which immediately precedes 
it ; as, 

" The heavens are a canopy." 

" The total sum is five pounds." 

When that and this relate to two antecedents, 
that is used for the former, and this for the latter; 
as, 

" Virtue and vice are opposites; that is an or- 
nament, but this is a disgrace." 

" Self-hives the spring of motion, a<5h the soul ; 
Reafons comparing balance rules the whole : 
Man but for that no action could attend, 
And but for this were active to no end." 

Po*i. 

If there be no nominative case expressed or un- 
derstood, between the relative and the verb, there* 
lative is the nominative to the verb; as, 

" The boy who is diligent, is commendable. 



V The flying rumours gat her'd as they roll'd, 
Scarce any tale was. sooner heard than told, 
And ail nho told it added something new, 
And all nvbo heard it made enlargements too* 
In ev'ry car it spread, on ev'ry- tongue it grew. 

Ibid 



* J 



SECTION II. 

RULES OF RJEOJMEN. 

Pronoun following an active verb, or partici- 
ple, must be in the accusative case; as, 

" I praise hirn" 

" He advised mc" 

« The 
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" The master is instructing them" 

€i O come ! oh teach me nature to subdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, m/se/f—* and jou" 

Popb. 

•The verb to be will have a nominative after it; 
as, " I am he." 

If a nominative, expressed or understood, come 
between the relative and the verb, the verb will 
govern the relative in the accusative ; as, 

" The man whom we saw." 

" The boys whom they sent.'* 

When two verbs come together, the latter is put 
in the infinitive mood; as, 
" I come to see" 
" I desire to be heard" 

" I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought ; 
I mpum the lover, not lament the fault." 

Ibid. 

The particle to is generally omitted after the 
verbs bid, dare, feel, let, make, need, hear, see; as, 
"I bade him go." 
" I dare do it." 
" I saw him come" 
" I heard him say" 

One substantive sometimes governs another in 
the genitive case ; as, 
" Peter's book." " Diana's bow." 

41 So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work* of froft) 
Rise white in air, and glitter o'er the cpaft ; 
Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 
And on the impassive ice the lightnings play." 

Ibii*. 

f 3 Pre- 
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Prepositions govern the accusative case of the 
pronoun; as, 

" I went -to* Aim." 
" I talked with lier." 

« How many forms of being wait on thee ! 
Inhaling spirit, from "th* unfetter' d mind, 
By thee sublim'd, down to the daily race, 
Themixing myriads of thy setting beam." 

Thomson. 

The conjunctions if, although* until, whether, 
except, &c. require the verb to be in the subjunc- 
tive mood ; as, 



" //"thou know not." 

" Although he come " 

" Until the day break." 

i( Whether he regard or not." 

" Except the sun shine" ' 

« If her inward worth were known, 
She might ever live alone." 



Watts* 



Lest and must, following a command, require a 
subjunctive mood ; as, 

" Let him that standeth, take heed lest he fall." 
" Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob." 

The interjections ! oh ! and ah ! govern the 
accusative case o£ a pronoun, of the first person ', as, 
O me! Oh we I Ah me! 



SECTION 
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SECTION HI. 

RULES, 

Which do not properly (ome under either Concord- 
or Regimen. 

THE article a or an is used only with a substan- 
tive singular ; a before- a consonant, and aw 
before a vowel ; as, a dog, an eel. 

The is prefixed to substantives, either in the 
singular or plural number, beginning either with a 
vowel or a consonant; as, th% house, ththouses % the 
angel, the angels. . 

« And must the hero, that redeem'd our land, 
Here in the font of Vice and scandal stand ! 
The man of wond'rous soul that scorn *d his ease* 
Tempting the wintry and the faithless seas, 
And paid an annua/ tribute of his life, 
. To guard his England from the Irijb knife. 
And crufli the French dragoon? 99 — 

Watts. 

The adjective is usually put before the substan- 
tive; as, 
" A good book" " A learned man ." 

" Va3t was the slaughter, and WktJIowfrj green 
Drank deep of flowing crimson."— 

i Ibid. 

^ Jn poetry the adjective is frequently put after the 
substantive; as, ( 

" Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 
Where James refind in breasts seraphic glow." 

Pope. 

5 Numeral 
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Numeral adjectives, denoting many, are often 
joined with substantives singular ; as, 

" Twenty foot long." " A thousand pound" 

When thing or things is substantive to an ad- 
jective, the word thing or things is usually left 
out ; in which case the adjective is said to be put 
absolutely ; as, 

" He thinks more of the present than the future." 

« Think nobler of thy foes, 

Than to account thy chance in war an evil." 

Rowe. 

The adjective is used absolutely in other cases, 
particularly if the substantive have been mentioned 
before, and may easily be recollected ; as, - 



-** Senseless and defirm'd, 



Convulsive anger storms at large ; ox pale 
And silent, settles into fell revenge." 

Thomson. 

In forming the comparative and superlative de- 
grees by et and est, the adverbs more, most, very y 
Xfc. must be omitted; as, richer, richest; not more 
richer, most richest. 

** Ob ! 'tis the sweetest of all earthly things, 
To gaze on princes, and to talk of kings !" 

Pope. 
%~ 

Adjectives are sometimes used as substantives, 
and take another adjective before them ; as, 
" A great good." " A great evil." 

Substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, 
and arc placed as such "before other substantives ; 
as, " mauZ-sei'vaut, wa-water, river-fish." 

— " You 
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" You gallant Vernon ! saw 



The -miserable scene ; you pitying saw 

To ;«^?»*-wcakness sunk the warrior's arm." 

Thowsok. 

The pronoun, denoting property or possession, 
is joined with the substantive in the genitive case ; 
as, " my book, my pen." 

" Where shall my wond t and my praise begin^ 
From the puccessful labours of fhy arms; 
Or from a theme more soft, and full of peace, 
Thy mercy and thy genttenefs r" 

Rowe. 

When the pronoun is put absolutely, or without 
its substantive, mine and thine are used instead of 
wy and thy; and oi<,rs, yours, theirs, instqapl .of opr, 
your, their; as, 

" It is miner « It is Jhine." 

" It is ours." " It is yours." w It is fairs? ■ 



" Then we find 



The virtue .that possession ,w,o»ld nqt *be,w us, 

Whilst it was ours* — 

Shakespea*. 

"Who steals my purse, steals trash; 'tis t «>met|iin» 
nothing; 
*Twas mine; 'tis his; and has been slave to thousands. 

Ibid, 

When a verb, expressed or understood, comes 
bQEwgen the pronoun and the substantive, the pro- 
noun is used in its absolute form; as, 

" TAm^isthekingdpm." . 

*• These are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame." 

Mivron;r 

Qthe* 
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Other and others are used in the same manner 
as, 

" I have observed other men." 
" I have observed others" 

" "Ear other dreams my erring soul employ, 
Far other raptures of unholy joy." 

Pope. 

«* These, and a thousand more of doubtful fame,. 
To whom old fables gave a lasting name 
In ranks adorn'd the temple's ou'ward facer 
The wall in lustre and effect like glass. 
Which o'er each object casting various dies* 
Enlarges some,' and others multiplies." 

Ibid. 

When the relative who comes after than, it must 
be put in the accusative case ; as, 

" I have been reading Virgil, than whom there 
is not a chaster poet." 

When the agent and the object of a verb are not 
distinguished by their terminations, the agent, as 
the nominative, comes before the verb ; and the 
object, as the accusative, comes after it ; as,. • 

" C&sar conquered the Gauls" 

i€ That excels this" 

u Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow, 
And tun'd my heart to elegies of woe." 

iBIDr 

The passive participle, and not the preterimper- 
fect tense of the verb, should always be used with 
the neuter verb to be± as, 

" The earth was shaken— -not shook" 
" The book was written— not wrote" 

The 
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The particrple present is very properly used 
when we would express the continuance of an 
action; as, - 

" I have been walking a long time." 

" I shall be writing till noon." 

In English, two negatives make an affirmative; 
as, 

" Thou shalt not have none, is the same as Thou 
shalt have some" 

u Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains hot feel." 

Milton. 

It contributes much to the perspicuity and ele- 
gance of a phrase, to place the preposition before 
the relative which it governs ; as, 

" Cicero is an author to whom you should at- 
tend;" and not, " Cicero is an author whom you 
should attend to" 

€i For whom would Sappho use snch arts as these ? 
He's gone whom only she could wish to please." 

Popb. 

The prepositions to and for are often omitted 
before the pronoun ; v as, 
" Give me the book." 
" Buy him some paper." 

The preposition in, or on, is frequently omitted 
. before substantives signifying time; as, 
" He will do it this year." 
** He will go next week" 

The preposition in conies before countries, cities, 
and large towns, if in the same nation ; as, 
" He resides in Bristol, in Spain." 

At 
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; At cornea before villages, single bouses, and 
gities, if in other countries; as, 

" I lived at Chelsea.'* " 1 lived at Amsterdam." 

The conjunction that is often understood; as, 
" I desire you will come." " See you do it." 

Many conjunctions in the former part of a sen- 
tence require corresponding conjunctions in the 
subsequent part ; as, 



Although, though j 
Whether, 
Either, 
Neither, nor, 
As, 



As, 

So, 
So, 



Yet, nevertheless, 

Or, 

Or, 

Nor, 

So, signifying comparison. 

implying equality. 
As, implying comparison. 
That, implying a consequence. 



As, 



" Though he is young, yet he is far advanced in 
learning." 

" JVnetherhe will attend or not, is uncertain." 

" I love either hunting or angling very well." 

" 1 will neither have one nor tne other." 

" As is the father, so is the son." 

" One is Osgood as the other." 
' " An ox is not -jo large as An elephant." 

" I was so well assured of his honesty, that I 
Could have trusted my whole fortune vvithbim." 



" jfs when sharp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 
The dreary winter on his frozen Wings; / 

Beneath the Jow hung clouds the sheets of snow 
Descend, and whiten all the fi?ld3 below; 
So fast the dar's on ejther army pour," 
So down the rampiers rolls the rocky showV ; 
Heavy, and thick, reeound the batter'd shields, 
And the deaf echo rattles roand the fields." 

Pope. 

THE 



THE 

SECRETARY. 



A young Gentleman's Letter to his Papa, written 
from School, 

Dear Papa,t 

IN obedience to your commands when you left 
me at school, l,now sit down to inform you, 
not only that I am well in health, fcut also that I - 
am contented in my mind, in being placed under 
the care of so good a master ; his behaviour to me 
is so kind, that, was I inclined to be idle, the wish 
to please him would make me resit the inclination. 
Besides this, the difference which I see made be- 
tween the diligent and the indolent, is, with me, 
a strong inducement to industry. Wfyaf you have 
often told me is, likewise, strongly imprinted on 
my mind ; that, if I meant to be a, great man, I 
must endeavour to be a good scholar ; and, besides 
the thoughts of being distinguished from the vulgar, 
the satisfaction I enjoy from the little I already 
know, will certainly induce me to seek for farther 
improvement. 

Fray give my duty to Mamma, and my love to 
my Brothers and Sisters. 

I am, dear Papa, 

Your most dutiful Son. 
B Another 
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Another on the same Subject. 

Dear. Papa, 

AT your leaving me here, it was your orders 
that I should sometimes write to you to let you 
know how I went fpit jwithj nry fe&rning> and I 
should be a very faaughtJjr h6# if I did ndt dtf as you 
bid me. As in duty bound, I have therefore to in- 
form you, that I am in good health, and that I like 
my master very well, rof he is* a Very good master 
to all who mind their books ; and I attend to mine 
as close as I can : for I well remember what you 
told me — that an ignorant man was always laughed 
at, let him be ever so rich ; while a man with a 
good education was sure to kn6w how to behave 
himself well, and was accordingly respected, though 
* he might be poor. As I have no reason to doubt 
the truth of what you say, 1 shall endeavour to be 
as good a scholar as I cam ; which I know will 
give great pleasure to you and my mamma, and 
make every body love me. 

fray give my love to all my relations. 
I am, 

Your dutiful Son. 



From a young Lady to htr Mnmma> desiring to 
learn Arithmetic* 

Dear Mamma, 
MANY young ladies- here, who are no older 
than myself, have begun to learn arithmetic, and 
the fricasw* 1 see them take ki it, and the advan- 
tage it seems to give them m convessafcfett, make 
me desirous of being similarly accomplished. I 
rely on your indulgence to favor me- in this parti- 
cular ; 
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cular ;. and flatter myself, by nay proficiency^ to 
merit your approbation, so far that yea shall not 
repent of .your indulgence*. With my duty to you, 
fury love to my brothers aud sisters, and respects to 
all friends, I subscribe myself, 

Your dutiful ana affectionate Daughter. 



A latter on Arithmetic) written by Bk. Joknseni 
to a young Lady. 
Dearest JMiis §ophy» 
BY an absenccfroih home, and for one reason 
^ and another, J o#e a great number of letters, and 
1 a$we you* that I m% down to write yow's first. 
Why you should think yourself not a favorite, I 
cannot guess ; my favour will, I am afraid, never 
be worth much i but be its value more or less, you 
are never -likely to lose it, and less likely, if you 
continue your studies with the; same diligence as 
you have begun them* 

Your proncience in arithmetic is not only to be 
~ commended, but admired. ' Your- master does not, 
J suppose, come very often, nor stay very long ; 
yet your advance in the science of numbers is 
greater than is commonly made by those who, for 
so many weeks as you have been learning, spend 
six hours a day in the writing school. 

Never think, my sweet, thatyou have arithmetic 
.' enough ; when you have exhausted your master, 
buy books. Nothing amuses more harmlessly than 
computation, and nothing is oftener applicable to 
real Business, or speculative inquiries. A thousand 
stories, which the ignorant tell and believe, die 
away at once, when the computist take? them in 
his gripe. I hope you will cultivate in yourself a dis- 
position to numerical inquiries ; they will give you 
B 2' entertainment 
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entertainment in solitude, by the practice; and re- 
putation in public, by the effect. 

If you can borrow Wilkin's Real Character, a 
folio, which the bookseller can perhaps let you 
have, you will have a very curious calculation, 
which you are qualified to consider, to shew that 
Noah's ark was capable of holding all the known 
animals of the world, with provision for all the 
time iri which the earth was under water. Let me 
hear from you soon again. 

1 am, yours, &c. 



From a young Gentleman to his Guardian, ac- 
quainting him that he has begun to learn Geo- 
graphy. 

.Dear Sir, 

BY the advice of my master I have lately aug- 
mented my course of studies by beginning to learn 
geography ; and I find it very entertaining, as it 
promises bojh pleasure and profit. Even the news- 
papers, which are left at the school for our perusal, 
cannot be read with satisfaction without a know- 
ledge of this science; an article of intelligence 
from either of the Indies would convey but little 
information to the reader, unless he was previously 
acquainted with the nature and situation of the 
country : and if this were the only advantage to be 
derived from it, the trouble bestowed in acquiring 
it would be sufficiently repaid. Its use in reading 
histories, travels, &c. must be infinite ; and, with- 
out a knowledge of this valuable science, even 
common conversation would frequently be insipid. 
My stating thus the value of geography, is not 
done under a supposition that I am conveying in- 
formation to yon ; but merely to shew jhat I am 

sensible 
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sensible of its advantage**, Several young, gentle- 
men engaged in this study,, have entered into a 
.subscription to purchase a pair of globes, as being 
indispensible requisites to facilitate their improve- 
ment; and I trust tp that liberality I have so often 
experienced at your bands, for a supply adequate 

to my share of the expence, which is -i : — . I 

cadnot conclude this letter without repeating my 
thanks to you for so well supplying the place of 
parents, whose fond attentions I was so unhappy 
as to lose in early life ; and to assure you that I 
shall never fail to. make the best and only r&urn* 
in my power for your kindness to me — that of an 
implicit obedience to your commands, and a grate- 
ful remembrance of your goodness to 

Your afectionate and obliged Ward, 

and bumble Servant. 



From a young Lady to her Father > requesting leave 
to karn to dance'. . 

EteA* Papa, 
I HAVE a favor to request,, which, as it much 
concerns my present happiness, occasions a timidi- 
ty I never, remember to have felt before, whan ad- 
dressing yon-, it*i&, that you would permit me to 
join the rest of. the young ladies of my age, in re- 
ceiving instructions from the dancing master. Your 
indulgence in this particular, will not render me 
inattentive to the other branches of education, bat 
induce me to attend to them with greater assiduity * 
bait though I earnestly wish to attain this ppHteac* 
iwmpKshment, if you Aq not approve of it, I shall 
bid adieu to the idea; and regret, haying mode a re- 
<jnest which you deem improper ; being fully cob*. 
liieedd^ your jpmij^ 

B3 to 
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to withhold nothing from me, which could contri- 
bute to my improvement and future advantage in 
life. With my duty to you, and my love and 
respects to ail relations and friends, 
I remain, dear Papa, 
Your dutiful and affectionate Daughter. ~ 

-•■sow*— 

Lord Chesterfield to his Son, on Modesty. '■ 

My dear Child, . . 

IF it is possible to be too modest, you are ; and 
you deserve more than you require. An amber 
headed cane, and a pair of buckles, are a recom- 
pence so far from being adequate to your deserts, 
that T shall add something more. Modesty is a very 
good quality, and which generally accompanies 
jtrue morals: it engages* ana captivates the minds 
of people ; as on the other hand, nothing is more 
shocking and disgustful, than presumption and im- 
pudence. We cannot like a man who is always 
commending and speaking well of himself, and 
who is the hero of his own story; On the contrary, 
a man who endeavours to conceal his own merit ; 
who sets that of other people in its true light ; who 
speaks but little of himself, and with modesty: 
such a man makes a favourable impression upon 
the understanding of his hearers, and acquires their 
love and esteem. 

There is, however, a great difference between 
modesty, and an awkward bashfulness; which is 
as ridiculous as true modesty is commendable, it 
is as absurd to be a simpleton, as to be an impu- 
dent fellow ; and one ought to know how to come 
into a room, speak- to people, and answer them*, - 
without beiifg out of countenance, or without em- 
barrassment* - The English are generally apt to be 
^ bashful j 
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bashful ; and have not those easy, free, and at the 
.same time polite manners, which the French have. 
A mean fellow, or a country bumpkin, is ashamed 
when he comes into -good company: he appeal's 
embarrassed, does not know what to do with his 
« hands, is disconcerted when spoken to/ answers 
: with difficulty, and almost stammers : whereas a 
gentleman, who is used to the world, comes into 
company with at graceful and proper assurance, 
speaks even to people he does not know, without 
embarrassment, and in a natural and easy manner. 
This Is called usage of the world, and good breed- 
ing ; a most necessary and important knowledge 
in the intercourse of life. It frequently happens 
that a man with a great deal of sense, but with 
little usage of fhe world, is not so well received as 
one of interior parts, but r with a gentleman-like 
behaviour. 

These are matters worthy your atterttion ; re- 
flect on them, and unite modesty to a polite and 
easy assurance. 

Adieu. 



From (t Brother at home, to his Sister abroad on a 
visit , complaining of her not writing. 

Dear Sister, • 

I WRITE to inform you how unkrnd we all take 
it, of you, that you do not write oftener, to inform 
us of your health, employments, and diversions in 
the country. You cannot be insensible how much 
you are beloved by 4is all here, and how materially 
We regard every circumstance that relates to you. 
Judge then for yourself if you do right to omit 
giving us the only satisfaction absence affords to 
QrilQ firieuds* Wtach ^,i often hoaxing from each 
v... .->?• ,. • *m>..j a* i < ip >> ; * : / ., ,:< other 
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other. ' My mother is highly displeased with yon, 
and says you are a very idle girl ; my aunt is of 
the same opinion ; and 1 would fain, like a. Wing 
brotbcft, excuse you if I could. Pray, for the fu- 
ture, take care to deserve a better character, and, 
' by Writing soon and often, put it in my power to 
say what a good sister I have; for be assured, you 
will always find me 

Your affectionate Brother. 

P. S. Due respects of. every one here to all 
friends in the country. 



The Si*ter*$ Answer. 

Dear Brother, 

MOST kindly, and too iustly, do you upbraid 
me ; I own my fault, thank you for your kind re- 

Froof, and promise never to be so negligent again, 
write to beg my" mother's pardon, and to desire 
her to intercede for me with my aunt, on this my 
promise of amendment. Continue^ my dear bro- 
ther, to be my advocate, iii all my unintended im- 
perfections, and 1 will never err voluntarily for the 
future ; in order that I may b$ as worthy as pos- 
sible of your kind instructions, and shew myself 
what I truly am, and ever will be, 

Your affectionate and obliged Sifite* 



From ths Daughter to her Mother x in excuse for 
hernegteck 

Honored Maimm, 
I AM aslfemed that I have 9t*}d to be remind- 
ed of my duty by any one, but more especially 

that 
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that 1 should put my brother to so disagree- 
able a task ? as it must be to one of bis sensibility. 
I shall not endeavour to vindicate my silence, for 
that might aggravate the crime ; though my time 
has been strangely taken up by the kind attention 
and favor of vour good friends here, particularly 
my aunt Boulton: yet well 1 know, that my duty, 
to so indulgent a parent ought to precede all other 
considerations. All I beg, therefore, is, that you 
will be so good as to forgive me, , on promise of 
amendment ; and procure forgiveness also of my 
aunt, and all friends. Believe me, Madam, when 
I assure you, that no diversions here or elsewhere, 
shall make me lose sight' of the duty I owe to so 
good a mother, and such kind relations, and that I 
ever shall be 

Your grateful and dutiful Daughter. 



Dr. Johnson to Miss Jane Zangton 9 Daughter of 
His intimate and dear Friend Bennet Langtoni 
Esq. then a very young Lady. 

My dearest Miss Jenny, 

I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been so 
long without being answered ; but when I am not 
well, I do not always write plain enough for young 
ladies. 1 am glad, my dear,: to see that you write 
so well, and hope that you mind your pen, your 
book, and your needle, ,for they-are all necessary : 
your books will give you knowledge and make you 
respected ; and your needle will find you useful em- 
ployment when you do not care to read. When you 
are a little older, I hope you will be very diligent 
in learning arithmetic ; and } above all, that through 

your 
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your whole life, you will caBefaUy sa^ your pray* 
ers, and read your bible. ... 
; I am, my dear, 

- Your most huipble Servant. 



Dr. Johnson ia Miss Sumnnuh T/iralt^ m Study f 
Helzg&n, iCc* 

' Deadest Miss ScrsY> 

WHEN you favoured me with your letter, you 
seeing to be in uant oi mafcaraikto fill it, having 
met with no great adveriture*, either of peril or 
delight, nor done or suffered aay Jtivmg out of the 
common course of life. 

Wlmm you have lived boger* %nd considered 
more, you will find the common course of life very 
fertile of observation and reflection* Upon the 
common course of life must our thoughts and our 
conversation be generally employed. Our general 
course of life must denominate us wise or foolish ; 
happy or miserable : if it .J* well regulated, we pass 
on prosperously and smoothly j as it is neglected, 
we five in embarrassment, perplexity, and uneasi- 
ness. ' 

Your time, my love, passes, I suppose, in devo- 
tion, Heading, work, and company. Of your de- 
votions; Jn which 1 earnestly advise you to be very 
punctual*, you may not perhaps think it proper to 
give me an account ; and of work, unless I under- 
stood it better, it will be of no great use to say 
much i but books artd company wSl always supply 
you with materials for your letters to me, as I shall 
always be pleased to know what your are reading, 
and with what you are pleased ; and shall take 
great delight in knowing what impression new 
modes or new characters make upon you, and to 

observe 
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observe witfe vehat attention you distiagnish the 
tJenapeilSj dispositions^ .and abilities of your com* 
panitrasv . : ^ : 

A letter, may be always made out of the books 
of the mornings or talk of the evening;' and any 
letters firomytfa, my dearest, will be welcome to 
' ' . «■;•''. . Yowrsj &ov . • 



i>w» art tfdfer te tf y&imgcr Bivthet, representing 
to him ike fatal Consequences attendant on Ex* 



tr&oagaiice. 



YOU must imagine, if you give yourself time 
to reflect, that your misfortunes afteqt me almost 
as much as my owh ; which^you are sensible, arc 
not a few : but then you know very well, .that 
mine are owing to unavoidable accidents, and not 
to wilful profusion. This -consideration supports 
me under them \ but what I Ixave suffered on your 
account, has not been occasioned by my own in- 
discretion. 

While our parents were living, they not only 
supplied you with every thing necessary and con- 
venient, but even indulged you in extravagance. 
. What they left behind them is*iow devolved to me ; 
aiid both nature and pnrdewe direct irte to mate 
the best is** of it that I am able. I own I am in* 
dined to* serve you to the- utmost of my pow«r : 
but, my dear brother, which way can I do it etfec^ 
tusiUy ? The man jf supplies you received from our 
indulgent j»arents were absolutely thrown away ; 
because, through your own misapplication x>f them, 
they gave you no real assistance. And pray what 
measures can I take to relieve you ? Had you made 
a proper use of your friends readiiiess to serve you, 
you had been happy long siuoc ; but, to speak 

freely, 
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freely, your present distress, is wholly owing to 
your own folly. - The fortune you had, with good 
management, would have afforded you a comfort- 
able subsistence for life ; whereas youhave squan- 
dered it away in less than two years. Were I able 
and willing to give you as much more, what reason 
have I to suppose that you would be a better qeco- 
nomist for the future ? All I have in the world, at 
your irate of living, would support you but a few 
years ; and as I think it my duty to take care of my 
own family, I must not injure them by relieving 
you f Were I to. send you the money you require, 
what other end could it answer than to lengthen 
your credit, and involve you still farther into debt ? 
This has always been the case, hitherto, wfcen I 
hate assisted you ; and, therefore, it is now high 
time to withdraw my favours. Nevertheless, when 
I am sufficiently convinced of your reformation, 
you may depend on receiving all reasonable assist- 
ance from ■'"'''_ 

Your affectionate Brother. 



From a Gentleman to his Son, against Loquacity. 

Dear Charles, 

THERE is something in your behaviour, since 
your return from London, which is unpleasant to 
me; and I must frankly tell you, that I do not 
think you are at all mended by travelling. You 
have, by keeping company with coxcombs, and 
mistaking ceremony for politeness, contracted a 
habit of not only talking much, and in a frothy 
manner, but of sacrificing every thing to compli- 
ments : even your sincerity is offered up to it ; and 
you seem to thipk yourself obliged, in point of . 
good manners, to «igree with every thing that is 
i said, 
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said, whether right or wrong. You are not defi- 
cient in understanding, nor are you without your 
share of learning : and yet that etcrri&l simper, - 
cringe, and obsequiousness, render both suspected, 
and tire your acquaintance ; who cannot fail to 
talk of it and laugh at yoyi when your back is 
turned, though tliey have not friendship enough 
for you to confess it to your face. I, who love 
you sincerely, and consider you as a part of my- 
self, canhot see you do aiiy tiling which may turn 
to your disadvantage, without warning you of the 
consequence ; for I cannot be so hard-hearted as to 
neglect informing you of your faults whenever I 
observe them. Your's, is an error of judgment, 
and not of disposition; arid, therefore may be 
easily rectified. You, I know, intend it for civi- 
lity and politeness, but you are mistaken; for 
forced and affected compliments are the reverse. 
Politeness, which despises every thing unnatural, 
is always attended by ease and freedom. Your 
present conduct is sufficient to render your since- 
rity suspected. Those who make large professions 
to every body* are seldom esteemed by any body \ 
their conversation being considered #s froth, and 
their friendship supposed as trifling and insipid as 
their conversation. Cast off, therefore, my dear 
. boy, this sort of behaviour ; and substitute that 
which is more manly, and consistent with the cha- 
racter of your CQuntrymen; who were always 
esteemed for their openness, freedom, and since- 
rity, which entitles a man to v more respect than, all 
the low bo\vs and fine, speeches in the world. I 
would ..not have you disregard what you learnt 
at the dancing school. A proper deportment 
is necessary ; and a moderate quantity of cere- 
mony may be consistent with politeness and good 
manners; it is* the excess which makes it blame- 
able. Look at Mr. M— — ; (in this case, one 
G example 
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example is better than twenty precepts) he is 
esteemed, an accomplished gentleman ; every one 
is pleased with his behaviour, and charmed with 
his conversation ; and the means he has pursued 
to attain this universal art of pleasing are, simply^ 
these : — He always took care to keep good com- * 
pany (being sensible that he should be characte^ 
rised accordingly) among such his ears were always ^ 
open to instruction ; for it has always been a 
maxim with him, that a silent young man gene- 
rally made a wise old one. He attends to every 
body, and speaks to nobody, till he has collected 
the opinion of the whole company ; and, when he 
does speak, he contrives to introduce such subjects 
as every one present may speak to with judgment 
and propriety. This he does with wonderful dex- 
terity, giving every one an opportunity to display 
his talents ; for he knows, that in order to keep up 
an universal good humour, every one should be 
pleased with himself as well as his company; and 
nothing can be much more pleasing to a roan than 
having an opportunity of shewing himself to be 
somebody. How unlike him afe those, persons 
who, knowing nothing of the world, expose them- 
selves to contempt and ridicule by impertinently 
pretending to talk of things they do not under- 
stand ? What Mr. M. says, is always to the pur- 
pose; and, of course, he always gains an attentive 
Hearing : for, though young in years, he is old in 
experience and. understanding. When he speaks, 
it is always with becoming ease and freedom. He 
has resolution enough to be the defender and sup- 
porter of truth : but always delivers his sentiments 
m such a manner, as not to appear like dictating 
to the company ; and he hears the opinions of 
others, (though differing from his own) 1 with per- 
fect good humour and equanimity of temper. To 
be brief: excess of ceremony will never gain" a 
man friends, but babbling will undoubtedly create 

him 
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him enemies. Conversation is a kind of banquef, 
which every one present is,entitled to a share of; 
and no one has a right to engross the whole feast 
to himself: for, by that means, improvement, 
which is the grand object of conversation, is to- 
tally excluded. He who is perpetually talking, 
has no time for hearing ; and* consequently, can 
reap no benefit from what is said in company. 
Another vice in conversation' I would caution you 
against ; which is — obscenity. This is not only ^ 
mark of a depraved mind* but of low breeding ; 
and is. never encouraged but. in the coc&pany of 
fools. , v . 

In hopes of finding a reformation ii* you the next 
time I see you, - 

I am, dear Charles, 
Your truly and affectionate Father, &c. 



To a Friend on thepropsr Use of Time. 
Sir, 

YO IT request my opinion of time, and to know 
what my sentiments are, respecting its proper uses. 
Totreajfc of this grand subject at' hill length would 
fill a volume of considerable magnitude ; and would 
at last, both to the writer ana reader, be ^ but a 
waste of the subject proposed. It never will, in my 
opinion, be more properly depicted than in that 
well-known and often quoted line of Mr. Pope, 

" Timej wasted, is existence ; used/ is life." - 
The smallest observation may prove to any 
thinking mortal, that, with the generality of man- 
kind, a considerable portion of their time is spent, 
either in doing evil, or in some frivolous amuse- 
ment, which is but a small degree better. A few- 
moments consideration may serve to convince us, 
" 4 C2 that 
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that the mind of a man cannot be idle ; if it is not 
employed in doing good, it will be meditating on 
mischief, either to its possessor or some one else. 
A man, therefore, who wishes to- perform his duty 
in that sphere of life in which Providence has 
placed him, will be cautious that not a moment 
is employed in Uny thing which rnay disgrace him 
among his fellow-creatures here, and endanger his 
felicity hereafter. The present instant is all we 
can call our own ; the last is fled to, and the next 
is in the power of, Him, who may, ere then, 
snatch us to eternity. Though placecl on the pin- 
nacle of power, and in the plentitude of health, 
wealth and prosperity, it behoves a man so to em- 
ploy every moment entrusted to his care, that he 
may be able to render a good account of the use 
he has made of the talents lent him, if he shoulcl, 
on the instant, be summoned before that tribunal 
where no secret can be liid from the searching eye 
of Omnipotence, . 

To multiply remarks on this important subject is 
unnecessary. Next to the divine eracles of our 
blessed Redeemer, 1 know of no work that treats 
i of it better than the justly celebrated " Night' 
Thoughts" of Dr. Young. To a steady perusal of 
this book I therefore recommend you. There you 
will find all that need or can be said on tins topic, 
expressed in the most beautiful language. ", 

I remain, sincerely y bur's. 



From a Father to his Soil, on his' keeping bad 
Company, late Hours, Xc. during his Appren- 
ticeship, r • '• 

Dear Son, 
I AM much concerned to hear that you, are, of 
_late, fallen into bad company s that you keep late 

hours j 
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hours ; and, by that means, give great uneasiness 
to your master, and break the rules of his family ; 
that when he expostulates with you on your irre- 
gularities, you return port answers ; and, instead 
of even promising amendment, repeat the offence. 
And that you associate yourself with societies of 
young fellows who despise all good examples, and 
ridicule the sober part of their acquaintance as per- 
sons of narrow' mindj, who >want the courage to do 
as theydo. 

On this occasion let me expostulate with you, 
and sot before you the evil of the way you are in : 

First, What can you mean by breaking the rules 
of a family you had bound yourself by contract to 
observe ? Do you tbfak it honest to break through 
engagements, into which you have so solemnly 
entered ? Seven years, several of which are elapsed, 
are not so long a term but you may see it termi- 
nate before you are over fit to be trusted with your 
own conduct. Twenty-one years of age is full 
early for a young man to be his own master; And 
surely you ratty stay till then, at least, before y&y. 
pretend to chuse your own hours and your own 
company: and at the rate you go^ on at present, 
your discretion will then do no credit to your 
choice. Recollect, your time is not your own; 
and, by your present conduct* you wrong your 
master in a double sense ; you disturb him in his 
pest, and rob him of his time; for if your hours of 
revelry are subsequent to the hours of business, 
JWi* "irregularities must considerably unfit you for . 
Vour next day's labor ; besides' these two evils, you 
Weak'the peace of his family, and give a bad ex* 
ample to the younger apprentices. AH this ink* 
chief is done for the sake of rioting in the company 
<o£ persons who despise good order ; and who will 
gradually lead yo» into the worst of vices, to tha 
destruction of your health and reputation, an4 tte 
'Cl unhinging 
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unhinging your mind from that business, which 
must be your future support. 

Timely consider, I exhort you, to what these 
courses may lead ydh ; and what affliction you 
will give to your friends by a continuance in them. 
Lay together the substance of a whole evening's 
conversation with frothy companions ; and reflect 
if all the knowledge you derive from it. is, worth 
breaking your test, for, exclusive of the dangers 
you run with respect to your character and consti- 
tution. 1 am confident that one hour spent in the 
conversation of a sober, well-disposed family (like , 
your master's) wduld give you a more lasting and ' 
rational satisfaction. At the same time, your pre*. 
se$fc conduct is such, as I am certain you would not 
allow in a servant of your own ; for it is commonly 
seen, that those who are faulty themselves, are, of all 
men, the least inclined to be merciful to the fail- 
ings of others ; so much do evil courses erase every 
humane sensation from the heart. 

You are now at an age when you should be im- 
proving your faculties, instead of merely diverting 
them ; and laying in such a fund of knowledge as, 
when ripened by experience, might make you a 
worthy member of society. By preferring, in 
your leisure hours, the silent, yet instructive con- 
versation of books, and applying yourself assidu- 
ously to business in the hours designed for it, you 
would, in time, make yourself an agreeable and 
rational companion, and a respectable tradesiruyi ; 
but, as you are now : employing the precious hours 
©f youth, you will, in a few years, be despised and 
shunned by all good men, ^nd be fit only for the < 
profligate company of gamblers and sharpers.. 

As nothing but my affection for you could pos- 
sibly influence me to these expostulations, I hope 
for a proper effect frpm them, if jay. would b$ 
thought well of by, or expect any favor from, .J 
Your loving Father. 
I From 
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From a Tradesman to his Correspondent , requesting 
Payment of a Sum ;of Money. 

Sir, 

OWING*to a very unexpected demand that has 
been made pn me for money, which I hoped to 
-have kept longer in trade, I am compelled to apply 
for the balance of the accompt between us, or as 
much of it as you can conveniently spared for I 
wish not to distress you. When I have ah oppor- 
tunity to inform of the nature of this sudden de- 
mand,' and the necessity there is of my discharging 
it, I am certain you will readily excuse the free- 
dom I now take with you : and, ask is an affair of 
great consequence to my family, 1 know the 
friendship you bear me will induce you tq serve 
me to the utmost of your power. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

The Answer. 

Sr *V : ' ; ■',-"'.' 

IT gives me singular satisfaction to be able -to 
serve a man I so much esteem, by immediately 
answering your demand. .The balance of the/ao- 
compt is two hundred pounds ;. for which I have 
procured ^ bank note, and, - for security , divided 
it ; one half 1 have sent by this <Jay's post, . and to- 
morrow I wil send you tne other. , 

I, cannot but rejoice, in ,som$ measure, at the 
urgency of your present necessity ;, as it gives mo 
an opportunity o£ shewing my friendship for ycu 
in a manner more effectual than it is possible by 
words, I hope; the supply I hays Jierewith sent 
you will prove so , seasonable as f tq enable you to 
surmount the /present difficulty ; . and that - no se- 

x rious 
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rious obstacle will ever interrupt your road to hap- 
piness ; f ' * 

. And am, your's siricerely. 

From a Lady to a M$id Servant who had left her, 
containing an useful Lesson for Person* in thai 
. State of Life. 

Dear Betty, 
I RECEIVED your letter, and, though I hare 
failed to answer* it before, my prayers and best 
wisheshave constantly attended you. I trust you 
have the good fortune to please where you arej as 
I hear nothing to the contrary. If you are so happy 
as to be in favor with the family you serve, I make 
no question of your continuing in it by a constant 
endeavour to deserve it. I told you truly above, 
that i daily Temember you in my prayers; and I 
will not suppose that you forget that important 
duty yourself. Tho.ugh you deep with the other 
maid, and have no clos6t or private place to retire to, 
I entreat you to let no pretence whatever prevail 
With Jou to omit an indispensible duty ; nor a false 
notion of modesty prompt you to neglect an action 
that it is your greatest glory to parorm. I hope 
your fellow servant thinks as she ought on this oc- 
casion ; if not, endeavour to gain her" over' by 
yGkwri example, but beware of being perverted by 
her's. To commit otostelves in a mornirig to the 
hazard of the day, ^without addressing the tbr6ne 
of grace,, is suth a degree of impiety arid fool- 
hardiness as is shocking but to think of: and surely 
it is ingratitude of tfte blackest 'fie to close ouir 
eyes at night without returning unfeigned thanks 
for 'the dahger* Hrfe hhfre escaped ; those eyes, for 
aU'we-kAow/toay never be urteloied again kpthis 

world.. 
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world. I was going to offer some advice of an- 
other kind ; but I recollect, that — your duty to your 
Creator includes 'ever v. thing. Whatever you are 
ajDoufc doing, think always on what is due to the 
dignity of your nature; Consider, that though 
Providence has placed you in the humble rank of a 
servant, your immortal soul is of equal value with 
that of an empress. At a fifst glance this counsel 
may appear .to encourage pride ; but, if duly at- 
tended to, it will prove the most effectual means 
to extinguish it. A proper consideration of the 
several degrees of men, in the order in which God 
has placea them with respect to this life, will teach . 
you to condescend to your superiors without mean-? 
ness, and to distinguish yourself from those belouf 
you without arrogance ; it will hinder adversity 
from oppressing you ; and, if prosperity be your 
lot (as I heartily wish it may) it will find you 
worthy of it, — it will make you equal to good for? 
tune, and superior to ill. Mr? S. joins his best re- 

Spects with mine to your master and mistress. I 
esire that, whenever you are inclined to write to 
me, you would chuse naif an hour, when you can 
best be spared, and ask leave ; this will save you 
the v trouble of 'equivocating, when it is, demanded 
what has been your employment, and prevent your 
giving an indifferent action the ajppearrace of, a 
guilty one : for be sure never to forget, that your 
time is not your own, but is entirely due to those? 
you serve ; . andthat you, cannot justly employ any 
part of it to your :own use without leave. Pray* 
good Betty,, think of this.j arid be .not above be- 
ing taught by any one, whatever is worth the 
trouble, ef learning: no matter who it is that 
teaches, provided the instructions are good. 
Adieu, and do mfc the justice to believe that.this 
letter is dictated by a heart f«H of genuine w^beS 
for your welfare, from one" who wijl -always regard 

every 
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every piece of happiness that befals you, as ah ad- 
ditional one to herself. 

For I am, 

Your sincere friemL 



7 a young Tradesman? advising Method in Bu- 
siness, as well as diligence. 

Dear Nephew, 

THE affection I have always* borne you, as well 
-for your own sake as for your late parents 1 , makes 
xrie give you the trouble of these lines, which I 
hope you will receive as kindly as I. intend them. 
I nave lately called on you several times; and 
have, as often, found you tn an extraordinary 
hurry. This, I know, dannot sometimes be avoid- 
ed 5 but need not always be the case, if your time 
Was 'disposed in regular and proper proportions to 
your business. I have frequently «ad reason to 
believe, that more than half the nutter which ap- 
pears among* tradesmen in general, fe» rather the 
effect of indolence or negligence than industry, 
however desirous they may be to have it thought 
otherwise; and I will give you one instance in a 
neighbour of mine, in confirmation of this opinion. 

This gentleman carried on, for some years* % 
profitable business; but, indulging himself in a 
tavern $ociety or club, 1 (which the promotion r of 
business gave the first pretence for) it soon became 
liabitual to him, to look or* those engagements as 
the natural consequences of the approach of night ; 
and he drove on his business witn 'precipitation in 
the day, that he might be at leisure in the evening 
to be at the tavern! with die earliest. He seldom 
kept vdry lfete hodrs, 1 it is true ; though he never 
came home so6n;- ; The night being gone, the first 

part 
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part of the morning was always wanted to dispel 
the fumes of the wine. Whoever, therefore, c&Ued 
on. htm before nine,; was desired to call again ; and, 
when he rose, so many matters waited tor him, as 
directly threw him into a flutter ; so that, from his 
first rising till dinner time, lie was in one conti- 
nued ferment. At dinner, which always occupied 
a considerable time (that he might recover himself 
from the. fatigue he had undergone) all his table- 
talk was, how heavy his business lay on his bands, 
and what pains he took in it ! The hearty meal, 
and the time lie indulged himself at table, begot an 
inappetency for any more business for that short 
afternoon ; so all that could be deferred was put 
off till next morning. Longed-for evening ap- 
proaching, he flies to his usual solace— empties his 
bottle by eleven — retires home to bed — is invisible 
till the next morning at nine; and, then rising, 
enters on his- usual hurry and confusion. Thus 
did his life seem, to those who saw him in his busi- 
ness, one constant scene of fatigue ; though he 
scarce ever applied four regular hours to it in any 
' one day. Whereas, had he risen only at seven in 
the morning, he would have got all his business 
over by noon ; and those two hours, from seven 
till nine, being before many people go abroad, he 
would have met with no interruption in his affairs; 
but might have improved his servants by his ex* 
ample, directed them io the business of the day, 
inspected his books, wrote to his dealers, and put 
every thing in so regular a train, that whatever 
occurred during the remainder of the day, would 
rather have served to divert than fatigue him. To 
cut my story short, the event of the business wasy 
that meeting with some disappointments and losses 
(as all traders miist expect, and ought to provide 
for} and his customers not seeing him in the shop 
so much as they expected, and when there, always 

in 
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ki a disobliging petulant hurry ; bis business, by 
these' means, dwindled insensibly away: and not 
being able to go out of his usual course, which 
impaired both his capacity and ardour for business, 
his creditors began to look about them, and he was 
compelled to enter into the state of his affairs ; when 
he had the mortification to find a balance of two 
thousand pounds against him. This was a shocking 
caseto himself, but more so to his family : his wite 
had lived, and his children been educated, in such 
a manner, as induced them to believe their fortunes 
would be sufficient to place them in a state of inde- 
pendence. Iti short, being obliged to quit & busi- 
, ness he, had managed with so little prudence, his 
friends got him on a charitable foundation, which 
afforded him a bare subsistence for himself; his 
children were dispersed, different ways, into low 
spheres of life ; and his wife returned to her friends ; 
to be reprimanded and reflected on by her family 
for faults not her own. 

This example will afford several hints to a young 
tradesman, which are too obvious to need expatiate 
ing upon. As I always found you in a hurry when' 
1 called on you, I could not but suggest these re- 
marks to you ; lest you should nojt proportion your 
time to your business, but defer to the nest 
hour what ought to be done in the present, and so 
not, keep your business properly under. Next to 
diligence, method is every thing in business : and 
you will, by adopting a regular one, always be 
calm and unruffled, and have time to bestow in 
your shop with your customers ; but this is not to 
be done by the man who prefers the tavern to his 
shop, and his bed to his business. I know you 
will take in good part .what I have written ; be- 
cause you are sensible how much 1 am 

Your affectionate Uncle. 

From 
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From an. Aunt to her Niece, containing Instruc- 
tions to judge of Proposab of Marriage. 

Dear Hannah, -. . , 

• THE friendship I had: for your mothet, and the 
unlimited confidence she always placed in me, 
will make me, ever anxious for? the welfare -of her 
family; you will therefore pardon me if I some- 
times presume to offer you my advice. Not that 
I pretend to be wiser than you ; but my years and 
experience have taught me many things which you 
h$tve not yet had an opportunity of learning; and 
even j should the. precepts I am going to lay down, 
prove of no service, they can do you ho injury. 
You are now in London, where your personal 
charms and mental endowments cannot fail pro- 
curing you admirers, and the number is sure to be 
increased when your character is publicly known. 
Your business will be to distinguish between such 
as make k>ve to your person ^and those who only 
court you for the, sake, of your fortune. You will 
find some difficulty in doing this, without the 
assistance of some maturer heads than your own ; 
therefore make your guardian your confidant in 
this case, and turn a deaf ear to the insinuations of 
people: who often make themselves busy where 
they are not wanted, and are, perhaps, the tools 
of sharpers and fortune-hunters-7-the betrayers 
of female innocence. According to the general 
custom of these gentry, it may be represented to 
you, " that some gentleman of importance is 
deeply smitten with you — that he has seen you. at 
some public place, and is impatient for an oppor- 
tunity of declaring Ids pa^sicm— that he is unwilling 
toipake; any overtures to your guardian, till he 
knows what reception- he shall meet with from 
yourself — that your guardian may, probably, raise 
D some 
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some groundless objections— that, having daugh- 
ters of his own, iie «nay *ishl*> tee them disposed 
of first — that yowr fortune being in hi* hands, he 
may have occasion for it in trade, and, conse- 
quently be unwilling to part wfth ft — that it^ouid, 
therefore, fcetotyft^ter to vm& your gtsidian with 
tbc seor<*> till* trf aaeiag tte person proposed, 
you hud totwd fill opt&fttt «f ytow owk~*fcatfc 
after all, it wa* *Jt jraur tfwfc upttan, either to ad- 
mit erf or decline his oflers^-and that these cmdd 
be go harm in fedetttriftj* a letter fmm the gentle* 
man, if it should tst&m improper to grant him a 
personal infcurriew" Diso6fQftt0ftance, mthdis^QT^i, 
sitch bfficiofcs raeddtefs, and £s*Ufe them «bftt y*ou 
are p^itivefly deiermi&ed to listen to tto pr<*po- 
&twm y however seemingly advantageous, otfeei*- 
wise than with the knowledge and ajpprofcafckrti <>f 
ydur guardian or other judicious mends, ^fho, 
you may he assured, have your happiness at heait. 
Such a oonduct as this will make the busy inter- 
veners desist <ftt>A* their design oft yoti, if &ey 
have any sense rf shame ; and von will he 6em~ 
vinced that such persons *i% undeserving yofcr ac- 
quaintance. By such a conduct y<ra will not lose 
one Iwer, who is worthy of th$ name; for, if .he 
is sincere in his pretensions, he will tfe©diiy con- 
sent to apply to yoor guardian ; and w&l like you 
the bmer for ytwir discretion, ' If he dedKfces his 
suit, you may t3otfeIudetfeittiis*di5S!gus wetfe base; 
and you will liave reason to rejoice diat you Ivete 
deaf to his artful im&riuatians. if* without the 
assistance of k go-between, a young' follow should 
presume to send you letters, wi*howt first making 
<t regular application to your guardian do you ^gtt 
some friend to write $o hkn in a manner -similar *o 
the following*— but be sure not to write yourself:*- 

Shi,, 
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• St* •• " 
I AM to inform you, that Miss G - thinks her- 
self obliged to every one who has a good opinion 
of her ; but she begs you -wilt not give yourself,, 
er her, the trouble of any more letters ; for she 
is so circumstanced as to have neither power no$ 
inclination to encourage your addresses. 

I atih, Sir, your humble servant, 

Unknown. 

ShwW a. proposal he made in this manner,, 
which, ycm tttenk tleserv^s some attention ; youi 
plan wi]L he to rebuke the attempt as $ *kndestmt 
proceedhpgj which yon may do "by getting some 
friend to write to him ta the fbMbwiag* purport :**■ 

Sot, 
IT may not be improper tq inform you, that 

, }#i$3. g is happy in having a friend of probity 

and experience in Mr. M— *,* what* hqr guar- 
dian ; and without whose advice she undertakes • 
nothing of cbtfsequencfe. You wiff^ therefore, na- 
turally coiichide, that she will not admit of any 
proposal's of moment, except what ^oa\e ^hrou^jn 
the medium of hi? approbation. 

I am, Sir^ your*s a &c.. 

Thus* my dear Hannah (emboldened by your 
good opinion of me) I have endeavoured ta giv<* 
you such lustrations as may soon be serviceable* 
to yovi 5 9-nd I doubt not but you wUU pay a pro* 
per attention to what I have said, since yoy know 
it comes from the heart, of one who will always be 
solicitous for your welfare * 
I am, 
Your faithful and affectionate Aunt, 

D2 From. 
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From a Gentleman to the Father of a Lady. 
■ Snt, - 

I SHALL consider it as a circumstance consider- 
ably ip my. favor, if you .are, acquainted with the 
name subscribed to this letter ; as that will prevent 
the necessity of my saying that which would coiqe 
with a better grace, from some one else. I flatter 
myself that will really be the case ; and shall only 
observe — that I am of a family of some consider- 
ation? and of fortune at least sufficient to keep me 
above contempt. I was, a few evenings ago, at 
the theatre ; and am just informed, that a lady, 
who engrossed much of my attention there, is 
your daughter. It is on that lady'* account that I 
now presume to write to you ; and, as I am settled 
in my opinion that nothing can deserve censure 
which is undisguised, and honorable, I take the 
freedom to own, that though I doubt not of your 
daughter'^ being worthy of a better offer, yet I 
am persuaded, that my happiness depends on the 
manner in which she receives this. L therefore re- 
quest it as a favor of you, Sir, to inform nie whe- 
ther the lady be engaged or . not ; if she is not, I 
iritfeat that J after you have informed yourself who 
it is that requests the honor of being introduced 
to her, you will favor me with an answer. I am 
as great an enemy as possible to the nonsense 
commonly used on these occasions j but it would 
be doing myself an act of injustice to conclude 
without saying, that my mind will be little at ease 
till I know how this is received. I have the honor 
to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient huiilble Servant 

The 
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The Father's Answer. 

THE letter ypu have honored me with, be- 
speaks y oil to be. a gentleman and a man of sense. 
After such a prepossession in your favor, I an* 
sorry to inform you, that I am induced, from a 
variety of reasons, to decline the pflfcr you are 
pleased to make of an alliance with my family. 
My daughter, who is very dear to me, is, I be- 
lieve r already engaged ; I wish it may be as wor- 
thily : though I must confess, I think it rather un- 
accountable, that you should suffer your affections 
to be so strongly engaged, on so slight a founda- 
tion, as only seeing a lady once at the theatre. 

It is very probable you are more than equal, in 
point of fortune, to my daughter; for though she 
has merit (if you will suffer a father to say so) h^r 
fcttrine, though not inconsiderable, is for from be- 
ing splendid. To give you my final answer (at least 
what is so thought by me at present) J have not a 
thought of enquiring who it was that has tjms 
flavored us ; and I could wish my daughter toforr 
get that such a circumstance ever happened. Hqw*- 
ever, we both join to thank you for tne honor you * 
intended us. 1 remain, Sir, ^ - 

Your obedient Servant. . 



From this Lover in reply. 

. BEFORE youvreceive this letter/ Mr. *—-* will 
have waited 00 you in ray behalf ; you will not* 
therefore, be wuoh surprised tabe again addressed 
by a person, wfr>se former overtures you hud, i» 
a gceafc measure, ^odined, i>Y©u . row Jsnw* wlw 

. . D* it 
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it is that wishes for the honor of being related to 
you. I sincerely assure you, that I think myself 
happy in being informed that the lady's fortune is 
inferior to tny own ; as that may serve to convince 
you, that I love her for herself alone, and not for 
the sake of any acquisition of wealth I might gain 
by the alliance. I would flatter myself, that jvhat 
you said' of the lady's pre-engagement, was rather 
an excuse to try the sincerity of my attachment, 
than a positive determination in favor of another ; 
and I oeg that I may have permission to wait on 
you this afternoon, to assure the lady, of my in- 
violable affection, and to declare to you with how 
much sincerity I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant. 



Frvm* young Lady to'her Father, informing kiwr 
qf a Proposal of Marriage' being made to her. 

' Dear and honored Sir, 

BOTH nvy duty and affection, oblige me to in* 
fprin you, that, during my residence here, I have 
received severed visits from a Mr. I> , > who 
professes a sincere affection for me. His person 
is not disagreeable ; and my aunt gives him an ex- 
traordinary character. She tells me he has been 
in business for himself three or four years, and has 
a considerable trade. She also says that she has 
known him from his infancy, and that he was al- 
ways remarkable for the excellence of his temper. 
But, notwithstanding this favorable description, I 
can assure you (and I hope you will believe me 
sincere) he has not made die least impression on 
i&y heart. It was contrary to my inclinations, 
ifeat he 'Was ever brought into my company, or 
suffered to pnrfw a passioa that bad mot your 

approbation : 
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approbation : but my aunt has considerable deal- 
ings with Mm, and was unwilling to disoblige him.' 
I have, however, ventured to tell him, that, as h6 
has neglected writing to you, I resolved to take 
that office on myself;; and insisted on not receive 
inff another .visit from hinij till I had your answer. 
The remembrance of your indulgence and affection 
for me y would have made me reproach myself, for 
ever, had I not taken the first opportunity to in- 
form you of this affair ;: and I beg that you will 
let me have your adyice. 

I am, with my humble duty; to you, 

Your dutiful and obedient Daughter. 

The Fattens Answer. 

»Pear , 

THE proof, your letter gave me, of your duty, 
and discretion, afforded ma^-great pleasure. The 
tender affection, I feel for you, will induce me to 
take the first opportunity, of enquiring intp M?. 
IVs character ; and if it answers my hopes, I shall 
gladly consent to an union, which affords you a 
prospect of happiness. In the mean time, it will 
be well for you to keep on ^your guard. His pro- 
fessions may be the unmeaning flattery of a person 
whose only view is trifling away a leisure* hour. 
Even if what you have heard, of him be true, all 
the lustre of his good qualities may be tarnished 
by some private vices, which are so well concealed 
as to baffle common observation ; and under the 
warmest protestations of sincerity > may lurk some 
villanous design upon your honour. Not that I 
would have- you encourage a suspicious temper ; 
but, in the present case, it is necessary to be 
cautious : • for, his not acquainting me with hte 
intentions, gives but too much reason for- sua* 
pioion ; and the importance of an event on* which 

your 
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your happiness, or misery for life depends, caUs 
for the utmost circumspection. Keep him there* 
fore at a distance. Desire jour aunt to intimate tof 
him (if she or you have not already done so) that 
you are not at your own disposal. But if you find 
that his person, or any part of hb conduct, are so 
^disagreeable to you, as to make it impossible for 
him to gain your affections, 1 would not have your 
aunt give him any hopes, that my consent can be 
of any advantage to mm ; for . I shall never desire 
you to marry a man you cannot love. I shall en^ 
deavour to gain, as perfect a knowledge of him, as 
I. possibly can ; and if I have reason to think him 
worthy of you, and you are disposed to favor his . 
passion, I shall rejoice in contributing,, all in my 
power, to your felicity. 1 am, my dear girl, 
Your ever affectionate Father, &c. &c. 



From a young Gentleman nearly out of Ms Appren* 
■' tkesnip, to the Father of a Lady. 

. WERE I not conscious, that my behaviour duj> 
i»jg my apprenticeship, would plead in my favor 
with you, who are so well acquainted with the 
family in which I live, I should nor dare to write 
to you on this occasion. But before I presume to 
write to you on the sttfcjject of this letter, permit 
me to observe that my apprenticeship will expire 

at next ; , when, beside^ my expectations 

from my relations, I shall have lOOOl. at my own 
disposal \ which, with the knowledge I have ac- 
quired of my business, will enable -me to enter 
into trade, with some degree of reputation, and 
jvdth a. prospect of success* Having laid before 
you, Sir, a faithful account of the state of my 
affairs, 1 must beg j^ur pern^ow tQ ^d, that f 
*••- * * have. 
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havey for a long time, secrefly admired your daugh- 
ter. ' Isay secfetly, because I have not ventured 
to mention it before, and never shall to the young 
lady, unless this, meets 'frith your approbation. I 
am wholly ignorant in what light you may regard 
this address, as weh\ as what proportion my for- 
tune bears, to that, you intend to give your daugh- 
ter,; but of this; I am certain, that though she may 
meet with more advantageous offers, in" point of 
external circumstances, yet, for sincere affection, 
none can excel him, who is, Sir, . 

Your most obedient humble Servant. 

The Father's Answer. 

': i i »! . . . i 

WHAT may be my daughter's thoughts of your 
proposal, 1 know riot;! but thift I must observe to 
you, that I am determined not to influence her, in 
an affair of this kind, where I think she ought to 
hare her own free choice. What I have heard* 
and seen of your behaviour, makes any farther 
enquiry into your, character unnecessary ; and if 
your affairs are as^. y<0u represent theov I shall 
nave no. objection); but of wis you will allow mc 
to make iproper enquiries. Ml have a son to 
provide for, I shall :not be able to give ; iriy daugh- 
ter .much on. the day of her marriage; but, at my 
death, her fortune will be at least equal to youths. 
I must confess, that lam pleased with your writ? 
ing to me on this, subject, before you .mentioned 
it to my! daughter y- and I freely : consent tq your 
acquainting, her with yourseutiments ; however, I 
wcaildpao^adMise youto do this by Jetterrs for, as- 
she is/ frequently at your house,, you may open 
your mind; to her by -degrees, which will be better, 
than an abrupt declaration j and, if she is dis- 
posed tri favor your passjpn, she wiUmeet with no 

opposition 
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oppotfkiftt fqw& me, ] shaU W *eadyi whenever 
you fiiay tbv& pcoyer, to talk with you fotfibei: w 
thjfi subject i 

And am, yenr's^. &c. . 



To ayoung Lady on, her keeping Qomf any wifh a 
Gmt&WGti of bad Qharcutar. 

Dear Cousin, 

THE natural affection, and' concern I feel for 
every thing which relate* to yeti > obliges me to in- 
form you r thatjpeopre Begin to talk very freely of 
jim 9mA Mr. H. whet has fraaaeatfy Wa seen 
widb y*u, of ktfe r in several, publie pkucts. It gmef 
ra& >poi» to tefl you, that tins tfeftecfc oil yiemt 
prudence, at kii kijrarn to- be a profeslrcafai*, 
wd one who* common!? heart* of fevers received 
firon* your sex, wbo^ft KmcbKss fbr hinv is the ben, 
Stan* subject of his me!nrh»CTitamlridicuhi. Tipee 
is reason* to feav, tfes*< his. beasts «£. tferia Kindt anp 
not eiMasely gnMi^cfciesB; and it may toasonahly 
be conducted, that* the desimofWha nan, am 
ftr from, being honorable. But~tb@ugtv all &s< enk 
deavouro to underlain* your virtue, should be. ii>* 
effectual, yet you cakmot be known to give* him 

2 our company, and coflvewd w4lh bant, without 
tying your reputation open to the shafts of slaju 
der, for/ though I know you despise hopa, a& 
«vory woman must do, so arvogant a: eoxcomby 
yet, as it its an universal maxityiy tihad people are 
Known by the company they keep, you wilt find 
your most innocent actions misrepresented, and 
turned to your disadvantage. Therefore, if yon 
respect your family and friends, if you value your 

peace 
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pe*&e mf- fl&id, *to* t&tft je*wtel/''ydttf Vt^atsAioii, 
«rroid fcittt fejtA afi'sflich eoto^tfny, as yeu -would a 
pfcststantoe. 

Mbst afFectibnatelyyxarf's. 



. To a Gentkmaniwfo xeasjeakiu tffhhW4fb. 
: Sir, . , ^ 

THE most inviolable friendship and esteem for 
yon, and your faHuly^ffe my onjy. inducements for 
taking this liberty : a liberty, which you, perhaps, 
will scarcely forgive, though it "proceeds Ttom the 
most ^ewenms rarti* es, and is irttewcted tto 'secure 
yon, aod yours, that happiness, whicfo I thitik yea 
deserve.-*-! was at the play last night, without ' 
ladyv-awd the test of the oowipany- who 4ftfled with 
fas. Yoeu ttas to Jhate foeen of the pti&?<, >bm -ex* 
dHBdyotntself on ca. ysetenoe of <bari&et», uhd a 

C'foir engagement winch yconxotahi n«ft defer. Slit 
w 'amazed was I, when I saw 3*911 in disuse, 
mixed with a drow4 in the pit, watching ^Jvetjy 
look and action of jmxr wife ! 'Tis true, swe is <of 
3, gay disposifcicBi; but teheerfal people, thtmgt* 
most Uabie to nferepresentafcron, ape, generally 
speakings die most innocent ; for they atane fc&tt 
ione-be anerry, nvbo have wo evil in the mind na* 
caimer at' the heart. Bat jealousy, always sees 
with ^awndLced^eyes 4 «very thtag'is misrepresented 
OT discoloured ; and I am sorry to find that y on 
iire seeking your own unhappiness. AVI that y tfri 
"feel; is ietmaed on fear, and the mischief is entirely 
irf your own -making . Do : you khagine * women of 
sense, have no sense of honour ? Your lady has never 
'deserved this behaviour from you. 1 have known 
■ ' her 



her loager than von j have, and never s^th* apy thing 
in her conduct, but what was perfectly inoffensive. 
Her affection for you, I know to be great and unal- 
terable; and I do not believe' there *is a worthier 
woman in the wojrld. flow then can you debase 
yourself, and scandalise her virtue, by behaving in 
this manner ? I hope nobody perceived it' but 
myself; and I beg, for the sake of yourself and fa- 
mily, that this may go no further, and that you will 
excuse thi^weU*oieaut letter, from 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, &c. 

' ' The G&ztleinaris answer. : 

Madam, • 

YOUR conjectures are too true ; I am uuhpppy, 
and know not how to help it. There is something 
in my wife's oonduct that not only displeases^ but 
almost distracts me ; nor shall I recover myself till 
I have .cleared up the doubts, that disturb roe : and 
this I have, for some time past, been vainly attempt*, 
ing. . I am still embarrassed; and Know not 
whether to attribute hfer behaviour to a gaiety of 
disposition, and a wish to please the company, or 
to levity of mind and disregard, of me- If I did 
not love her, 1 should not be thus unhappy ; but 
she has my whole heart ; and it is* natural for a 
man to centre his cares, where he has placed his 
treasure. — 1 thank you for your letter, and beg it 
may be secret ; but I never shall be able to pursue 
your advice, so entirely as 1 would do, till- some cir- 
cumstances respecting her conduct are cleared up ; 
which time and attention may possibly effect. I 
do not intend to lead a life of jealousy ; but 1 must 
and will be satisfied.— I am, with the aiost perfect 
respect and esteem, . 
.: r : ; .t . Madam* Yours, ,&c. . 

. , Another 
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A Mother* to her Parigkter^ toko&ks jealous of h$r 

• * »' \ f '■'* Husband:' 

I f My DEAR -7T""* 

I AM much concerned) to learn thai you Suspect 
the fidelity of your husband. "- Let me entreat you, 
as you love your own bappiriess, to suppress the 
early risings of a passion' that can procure you 
jtothing but .the keenest; anguish of heart, and to 
turn a deaf ear to the tales of officious and wicked 
people* wdio, pj$rhaps y find aft interest in setting 
you at mriaric^V O, my phiki! beware of a sus- 
picion, wind}; if indulged j will not only give you* 
niuch . present uneasiness^ but, by spoiling your . 
teniper, wean from you the affections of your 
husband. If he is innocent,, which is very pro- 
bable, your suspicion is one of the greatest injuries, 
% and the blackest act of injustice that can be done 
him ; and, if you give way to your resentment, 
you are in danger of precipitating him into the 
very course you so much dread, and of rendering 
those etils real, which ' are jiow .only imaginary. 
For I cannot seriously imagine that a man of his 
sense can bo guilty of any thing so base arid fool- 
ish; ''But ' supposing 'that nvhat you heard is hut 
too true?; your repiroach&s vould make him %' 
totally from you, to one who 'will take bis part; 
arid harden his heart against ybu for ever. 1 ! Thus 
you would yourself contribute to her triunrob ; 
while lie, seeing that he has no longer need^orre- 
sferyfcj wrH grow hardened in his vices, and opehly 1 
pursue 1 that c6urse f , which' he would otherwise 
•have followed privately -and': tiy stealth, Torfear of 1 
it* Cbmirrg to yptaiy knowledge, v Let m$ thcrp't'dre 
entreat you- to' sunjmon aH your prjxdtericer'antf 
instead of loading him \vitfa.reprbacnesj and $'i v ~ 
iug*ltim by yotwr wkumou/t0hQt A you- wislrinwf to. 
v •- k " E . * sJiiui, 
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actions. " JBut, being cbected in their.' aroW by* the 
insinuating breath of slander, they are taught .to 
remember th&t they are mortal ; : are kept ia thw 
proper channel; and. having the end they iwm^t, 
}cept clear _in view, are enabled -to, reiaich jfch$ ; des- 
tined port, btessed with tbfc. ifctenud ^satisfaction, 
and crowned. with unfading? honor. Then -let ato 
misrepresentation, from wh^tquarter soeve* ternary 
prot*'jd, turn you from the, path of rectitude ; but 
rather stimulate you. to* perseverance.. .Time will 
expose the fallacy pffyour opponents, ^and render 
ycair applause more* perra&nOTt: and sure. : For 

" Envy will merit, as ^ it's 1 shade, : pursue; .[ 
And, likea shadbw, £rdves the substance true.** v 
! '\ : I ^, deat Sir ; yifur^s, &c* 



To a Friend^ in answer to his Compilpvif of ihe t 
. Ii}con,Hixp^f pj : vfiu]$ stress* • ; 

" ' Dear -I r '/ .',*>' " ' I'V ^. . 7. .*: .\ '.. 

I AM sorry to lean*, thai you could sujfei; yoqiv 
self to be so itfolatrously fond of any huxnaJa being* 
as to be thrown in. such a veliemence of, passion at 
the loss of the object of your affections. Iqwn, 
that when I was last with you, y/>ur affairs wore 
such a settled appearance, that I expected to^ye 
4ieard of your vunon before this time,; , and 1 am 
fearful that your own, delay has, id some; pleasure, 
been the cause pf the alteration you cpmplain of, 
if any such alteration has rqaily taken. place, of 
which I am not quite certain. I think myself, on 
. the present occasion, better qualified to judge im*- 
partially than yourself; for I regard it as a cer- 
tainty, that peqple 1 .^! r 16v,e are like nobody ,else 
but themselves. My a^jlv^pe is, briefly ihis^scm- 
tinize into your own condjnetiirst, then carefully 
examine her*s, and act as liquor dictates.. Jnber 
' " \ ' conduct, . 
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conTfoetv she fnaybe aijtuated by a lifele female 
levity (petfiaps merely to try your tempef) which, 
thorfgh m some/nieastiTe btameaWe, is" far fr-oia 
fecfrog' abiolut^r crrmiiiKl ; fof if toU expect her 
not to look & % ? 'or speai tb any bboy but yourself, 
youi^tfesfteft ate tmtfeas0Dabfe, and ytfu expect 
what you raver will ineietf with, inner, or any 
Other woman breathing.' It h a ride* which I be- 
Hfeve admits of no exceptions, that there is no true? 
love but what fe liablfc' to be tinctuY^'with |ei- 
lousy: A Very (BstrcfefemgAn^fet^ will certainly 

I possess' 'the h&ttmi #£ the ^fehtest/fr&pect of 
osing the object of • but aflfectidnsl ' Ent*as'£ha£ 
peraon i$ Worthy of 'little eAefefn, who can be re- 
gardless of promises and vows x once solemhljf 
made and plrghted,' so far as to givfc dause for 
jealous jf— it .behoves all, who tegaj"d their own 
pieafc^ of mtnd ?i to avt>id giving; much way to an 
ittipufee which evinqes such strength of tne passions 
ana weakness of {fae resolution. If, on a strict 
^xamihation,' you find that she hus actually desert- 
ed' you, in spite of all that has passed between 
you, and without any provocation oh your part ; 
consign her to that contempt she justly merits, ana 
fcrget her as speedily us 1 jtosfcibfe. *ButIan>nbt 
without some apprehension^ that you "wiff find! 
you have injtireaher by ' tinjust suspicions y x if so* 
Jet tfte secret die here ; for sfrovdd she know that 
she had been suspected by ybu; it\inight J tend t6> 
lessen you much in her esteem. 

Hewing that F shall soon Hear of a reconciliation 
(an^ cnnBdduentl /Iranaid; ' . '[/ 

" } Your antrere friend arid w eft-wisfcer.' , 

Dear Sir, .".. 
t HONOR is what every oife talks of, yet very 
few practise, or even understand ; though a few 
E3 minutes 
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minutes consideration will make its true mature evi- 
dent. It is tliat secret effort of the .soul, which 
prompts, a /iian.to the practice of the mo^al dirties; 
and, next to" a true sense of religion, forjns.thp 
ground-work qf hum^a r^pjpiriesX^ what- 

ever be the provocation,^ , c^npt^pe tl^ . path of 
real ; honor ; . as the decision is * not ', dependant oil 
justice. Wnether a sword or a pistol be the arbi- 
trator, it is evident— that superior skill must rulet 
In one case, and accident in the other. It seems 
necessary for a man. to .be -able to defen^ himself ^ 
as y in case of an attack on his perspii or property, 
repress, or protection >. from, hiniiar^ laws i.is. not al- 
ways , attainable in an instant : yet, > duelling.* i& 
never to' 'be' vindicated, or even, excused ; as^ in 
. all casesj it evinces a, bipdd-tbirsty. disposition. Ho^ 
nor is that instinctive jparticle in the human com- 
position, which (if nbt ¥ overpo\v r ered by the tyrarioy * 
of at)ger, w revenge, and otnerrlike destructive pas4 
sions) will direct the head and. hand to rectitydeW- 
turri the heart from every ining base and profli- 
gate—correct the incroachments of false prjde on 
the mind — and fill the soul with the milk of human 
kiridriess. It enables iU possessor to loo]* with pity 
On the titled villain, who, T ptyming himself .witli 
the^lustre ofliis .pedigree, stains ; by his follies and 
vices, the station he* rii}ght to adorn ; the eleva- 
tion of which his ancestors had merited by their 
own genuine excellence. The man of , real honor,* 
if his ancestry be noble,, will endeavour to make, 
himself worthy the riame of their descendant, and 
will transmit their lustre (if hot a#gBiented, at 
least ^ndimiriishecl) ]tO'hi§ posterity ;/^nd, if his 
origin is liumble/ tiie probity of his own heart will 
excite within him a virtuous emulation, which will 
render his name superior to 6blivion. ; Any, fur- 
ther remarks seem t^ be unnecessaty. Jf, 'after. 

what 
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.jvhat h^s been already $j$jd,„a man/s own heartis 
so degenerate as to be upable to direct hu», all 
the instruction in the wprld will bo. of little, service. 

•.)'.'•>■■ -/•,*. •'"••■ .,, • t .,,,.-,,ia%lc;&^. . , •■ 
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On; Friendship.* 



A ]RE AL friend is undoubtedly one pf the. great- 
est blessings wjiich fate can throw into the lot of a 
mortal : but false appearances are so frequent; in 
society,, ttjat i£ behoves : a man to be cautious in 
malfiug his choice ; for intimacies that are sudden- 
ly contracted ,' are generally productive pf disap-r 
pointments that give. a lasting uneasiness. Loqua- 
cious people, and such as practise a fprward com- 
placency, I would have you always regard as 
dangeijpus: : , 7 such person** frequently niake it . a- 
principal part of their ; an}usemept, to creep into 
the ,. cofe^dence. of the . unwary, th^t they may make 
thenise^vesjgaei^y by, rehearsing the secrets they 
have, leech-like, extorted from the bosom of credu*- 
lity. Let a friend, before you place any material 
reliance on "him,' be well chosen, and thoroughly 
tried. In making your choice, be not hasty, nor 
think' of including a number of friends in your 
scheme ; one good on© is as much as can be Ex- 
pected, and let that one be selected from those 
who seem not over-forward to thrust themselves 
into your acquaintance. Be not so sanguine as -to 
expect *bifn to be wholly faultier;' but, taking his 
conduct in one general view, if you find his inte- 
grity fair, you may venture to proceed ; nxeet his 
advance&balf-way, And put him to a 'fair trial. If 
he proves to be one, wihoy merely to shew the su- 
periority of his judgment, is constantly railing, 
with. strayed severity, at e^ery trifling error of 
the judgment or slip of the tongue, things of little 

moment, 
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moment, and probably originating in the* rraffty 
of qw nature; or, if he is over-fluent in his 
praises of what inay seem a m^lSorious action, 
thereby feeding* your vanity so that he may raise 
a laugh at yoijr expenco when your back is 
turned; in both cases, you may drop all th6ughts 
of ever making him sincere ; and, the sooner you 
rid yourself of such an intimacy, the better. It 
is in one whose conduct is' diametrically oppo- 
site to that depicted above; that you are J» expect 
a steady and Valuable friend. « * ' ' • . * :,i 

Your own conduct is, Bkewise, to'be Copsifcrtidl 
This must be actuated by the pAfcrjilewhiclit 
rerms our duty to our neighbour*; you must make 

Emrself as serviceable tolrifh^ as yon woufd have 
m be to you, or youcannot look for any perma- 
nence in his attachment. To expect to meet wirli 
disinterested friendship rh man, is as? ridicnltjus *s& 
that ehymicat demsion, 'the philbsbpHer^ stones 
Where the interest rh? mutual, there \ an# therp 
only, the aflfectifatt will he mutual '"afeo.'* For, ai 
-Mr. Pbpe justly observes, ■ '" 

" True self- love, a**d social are the same." . 
While meditating on. friendship* fow naturally 
present* itself to the eye oli discussion ; and>l stud) 
conclude this epiitfle with m& obser valioi*, which 
appear* tq mfc to include the whole of that general 
passion ia one, view. When a true friendship sub* 
arts between two persons, were it possible fine 
either va&y* ta ohnnge his or her sextette oppo- 
site one, that rrieijil^hip 'Would beinstandy c«k« 
vested into hm ;<&*& the. person. w^knomfs what 
sincerity m in. cm* ease* *iUt easily ^mqKobenfll 
wfot it roust be iptfae;0tber. * 

" Let friendship only take one Kghter shade, *- 
And. be inJovely woinfcn-s form.display ? d, 1 

With 



%«/ 
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3Vith ey\y fjraee,: jand eachj^ifcmgent«part ; . 
•That gives a quick pulsation to the heart ; i 
The, mind oq more variety* ptirsuea, r j . > .. > 

But centers there, and* fervid loveensites, 

Thbugft nufifiefeik' the turns/ love's laVrintli 
through, , . 

One Couplet -tangs tScftri to ohe' ji&ilt of View ; 
Friendship and love/ 1ft WttiVe, are tne same, 
And drily Sdiffetf in 'the sei and name." 
" ' -'' ' ' "" ' ; ' -, ' * z 11 ' * iM lam^'your'*, &c.' ' 

•• '■>'■ "••■■'••.■■ ^^ohi- v '■'••• ■•'■ •■: ' 

■Ag(dnst ,: 4 toddenfrtiiwlffi ritfh tfieofd short 
" * ' '■ ' * Acquaintance. s ' . ,! ! 

>• < dea*-^-, •* -• <• •' 1 ■■■' 

. $ AM -• jwt setting out for ' a , ■ , and have not 
leisuretp aay so much pi I vyish cohcorning what 
IiwiwVrHe to- you. I hear thtat Mr. 15. and you 
tave Jjafeely, ana Tery .suddenly, qonfracted sycK 
an intimacy, that you are scarcely ever asunder ; 
and, as} kntay his morals are not the best in the 
world, *I fear he will, if he has not already, let you 
see, that he knows -better what he is doing in 
seeking your acquaintance, than you do in culti- 
vating his. ' ' ■ 

I am far from wishing to contrail ;you in any 
necessary or innocent liberty, or {o. jgrescribe too 
much in your choice of a friend ; nor am. I agajns^ 
your being coinplaisant to strangers ; but you must 
not think every man, whose conversation' is agree- 
able, fit to be immediately treated as a friend. 
Hastily contracted friendships^ of ajl others, pro T 
mlse the least duration or satisfaction ;., as the# 
commonly, arise from design on pne side, and\crcj 
dulity onthe other. True friendship 'must b^ the 
effect, of long *md mutual estcem/and kngwledge; 
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and mntt he of?neo€ed' by miwpal&tf ofyeaH,'tt 
similitude of -mawiM**^ and, neatly, a parity m 
circumstances «nd degree. GeweiviBy »4peiiktog^ 
openness £> sfcraogfcra carries strong inaHf* «f m-T 
discretion alo?g ^i,th i^iand f^u^t^-sad* in 
repentance. ' ' ! ( t 

Fpr t}i$se rsaspns, I wisii.jrpu wpwid ;be ojvyoiir 
guards and proceed cautipu^y *n i^i? ne^ aj|w>ce^ 
Kir. B. has sufficieat vivacity and fcujq&ejur jbo please 
any man of a light turn ;' but I think him fitter far 
the tea 'table than the closet. He is smart, but 
very superficial; an^ Jg$ot£ all serious • subject* 
with a contempt too naturalto bad minds. I know 
were young $&n*^Qifo ^^^S^^S*P^ 
he has taken adva^ta^ ,ana made them wiser 
than be found them, though* at the e^peoce o£ 
$heir owi^ experience. ' '..'„' 

*The ctfutibft 1 IFeTe ijfvp yoa, is tlie jiiufe effect 
of ^ expette^ce^ life, 'siynfc knowldfoe of vowr 
new asperate, and ; nit 'affection for Voqi. ] xh* 
iise you mate of k f wiH determjiiife wfiethefc jrot* 
bi^rit t!hxs ^onQ^ti from : " ( ': ' f ' *' '\ ( '■' '" 
:' ^dur afifectipnate Friend, #£. ' v 



On Education: . « . ., 

IT Requires no considerable erticlidonto cfiscoveri 
that Education is the principal ingredient in thb 
composition of a gentleman ; and that' a inail bred 
m> in ignorance is as much' inferior as ib Tirjhat h6 
ought 5 to be, <as he is superior to the bruies. Thq 
cultivation of the ttrintl is, therefore; of 'thereat* 
est importance ■} and no time can be so fit for it as 
the rftff nmg tf 'our davs, ejre : thfe bean iscotir4pii- 
nated by the fare's an<$ disquietudes 6f t^e' world: 
In the search after knowledge, irb veces&iy i6 

adopt 
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•deft a regular noode of ttotryj f&ty by p*sinf 
b*sta!ry ham oi^r^brf firircwe u> another, y<wi 
will gskiD.^toiy a*MfHrtefid> attend of a a a btft antial 
knowledge * The morning is certainly the most 
1 proper part of the day-fo* -study; because the 
mind is, then, inits greatest yk;or f and tfhe nerves 
are not r^tered* hmgtfid by t$e : heat! hi the me- 
ridian sun, nor the comprehenskfc* dfcudedr by the 
ftuilfetf &*&%&*]&*< Ndr ^mUih&e yW<&nr\ise 

f<m^wm to&mmAd* w im-imef-k peat 

«Oi»l^'rf ydteittes*: ie*> yotu< setec?ti3t* bfc Sniaffi 
to* 4»^- ehtotfa*? ai*t ***** fear lit***, btft let <fc*fc 
krtte WrekdiviA^Httifiom As yea are not tttefid* 
4& for any rf «h* ldrti^|Mtafefltttife, I se«? fid 
n*G«is*ty fo* y«>u# leanfrtBg arty ef tlte fweigtf 
ktflgudge^ more especially tfacrse whten are deW<*- 
*Wrt&ed t*fc dead Itegwages ; fc* all foreign worfc? 
ef emfcifettfte, be€ft atttitetit afid tadderrt, are ttt- tfc* 
found Mandated ttrtfc f3rig&*. A tfttitoagh grattM 
fflotiGat ktto*tte^*fe ctf y«Jur ftatrre tiri^e, and of 
hfetor^ ift fi^nerw, e^dtelfy that of you* ott'ft 
*tfu»try, see*** tobe* abfcoftrtery aefceSsafy t6 evevf 
iam wtemfeMd^t^beiisefeJ:, or evenf ©ttfy ofna-- 
rtfterrfafc, ifc sgeiefyj and gedgfrapfty, arttl such' 
icwhteir seieiteefratf dperioifir eyes to* dte grandeur' df* 
O^iipotewee m the eMstrifctton* of tite u*niv£rsef, 
&et# rf&tf flrieessfctfj/i « far it is 'by them that die 
ilrtid-ia l t€jd*¥^* ^paWe °* HhcmosK rtefirieo? en- 
fovitteftt* am* the hear* opfened for thtr reception': 
off aft th^ mftdes* seni*aiieN*. Crawifig and paint- * 
H*g t*Bt ate> afford 4 yew a fationaf amusement, n6r 
stoaitf d*acifeg and r fettew£ be wholly excluded. ' 
Not that I wish you to make a prttetfee either &f 
%btta£ Aiate er-*ftri«l!ig baffawd a&teniWy-roottfc : 
tart by «h#dh<* yo^Afiff leanv a gentteel' carriage ; 
and thfe «dte* *4ff en&Bteybtt tfie bfcttferttt stand itt 
ythtf 0tftt dfcfeNce, trften any laWfestrattatft ismaa% 
akyteirpe*sbfl o* p*»pe*fry. Suchtfre, in brffcf 1 , 

my 
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my sentiments on this important subject; Tour 
own judgment, improved by observing • otters; 
tousfc<lirect you in the moue minute particulars. 

'.. ,r: 1/ • . . .-. " '•• *,':: 'Jil'Iato^-j » 

</•>■ ,. ;;■ j • "-a****^**. ..'.J 5'* • • •/ ' I 

Tp a young Lady * <m Fortitude. . , . 

Dbajl Mary, 
. THERE is n<?, virtue J wish y$u to possess in i* 
higher degree tfean tfrat of Fortitude ; tttat collected 
determination of the. soul, whktarests whpUy^on 
itself, and whi#h enabjesus to c)iscov N ertthe; nearest 
road to happiness, and. to, pur^vie it, ^ith deter- 
mined resolution. . I would have you, in all things, 
shew^a steadiness of action : this is not incompa- 
tible ; with the, delicacy of your sex ; on the con- 
trary,, it gives a degree of spirit to -a mild, timid 
nature, which otherwise often wears the appear-, 
anee of insipidity. Fortitude gi,yes ) huni l an nature 
its true dignity, while- a giddy, .wavering] manner 
degrades it. • \\\ , orpler to obtain; . this great virtue^ 
it will be necessary to .keep all our passions in such 
subjection, that they shall nop exceed those bounds 
which reason and the nature of things prescribe to 
tbeiu, J do not regard fortitude merely as a me- 
dium fyetween fear and rashness; but as the. .rule* 
by which ,all the, ^passions,;, which arise ffcom a 
sense .of danger, ought to .be -governed iibyAt w# 
should defend ourselves from all those disquieting 
impressions which .Outward: evils, are apt to make 
on the mind. In this sense,. Fortitude comprel*ends . 
not only suf^ence^.jCQnfcentment, and ^meekness,. 
but courage, midjexertipjii. , , ; < 

. 'Npthing can be more ridiculous than : €q l*ear 4* 
passionate man pretend ,to this virtue, : white fyeihasj 
nb more title to, it than tjhe, most, irascible Haninial 5 : 
for as to, rational courage, which consists ip a firm 
composedness of mind in the midst of disasters^ 
' ' * these . 
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tfrese bjust^rers are the Veriest cowards in nature. 
True fortitude consists in being armed against ca- 
lamities from rational principles ; and in being so 
guarded, that no accident from without, however 
melancholy, can disturb the tranquillity within. It 
is, in short, having such a steady power over our 
wayward wills, as not to be terrified in danger, 
impatient in suffering, angry at contempt, or re- 
vengeful under injuries ; ana our happiness will be 
proportioned to the degree in which we possess 
this firmness of temper. In this world we must 
. expect to meet with disappointments ; but, if we 
" are armed with fortitude, all the accidents of life 
will t*ot be able to give us any lasting disquietude. 
When we uncover our minds to the perplexities 
which befal us, we lay ourselves open to. a tempest 
by being moved to passion. Miserable is the 'con- 
dition of that man who is destitute of fortitude : 
for,; by not keeping his passions under the com- 
ij^and of his reason, he will necessarily become a 
prey to every little unlucky accident wnich crosses 
fc tfirp v He will be like a ship'without a pilot iii the 
_£pidst af a tempestuous ocean, the t sport of every 
, change of weather. 

By the doctrines of Christianity we are strictly 
! enjoined, to practise this necessary virtue, which 
' consists in the due regulation of the irascible afiec- . 
'^tions ; such as moderating ar\ger and impatience, 
. suppressing, envy,. and conquering' hatred and re- 
venge. St^, P,aul f expressly says, " Be strengthened, 
w.ith all miant;,. unto all patieoce and long-suffer- 
ing." Afiid it is observable, that all the virtues 
' which are comprehended in this one of fortitude, 
are reckoned among the trusts of that blessed spirit 
by which we are to be guided. '" But the fruit of 
tlie spirit 4 s P^c e > long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, meekness ;" GaT. ver. 22. alfwhich an 



4ness, meekness; ^a«- ver. 22. aJiwmcn are 
fyp fqrtityile, exerting .itself on our base affections, 

F " * ahd 
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and directing them to those f hies which rekson 
prescribes,' and setting siich limits to 'them as are 
necessary to our peace and happihess. If you 
follow this advice, your mind will be** elevated 
above the reach. of injury, and you will Experi- 
ence that pure and uninterrupted satisfaction 
which is the sincere and ardent wish of 

Your's, Sic. 



On the Advantages of a Taste for tfo Beauties bf 

Nature* . 

• . • t . ' . • 

!>EA* — , ••' ! 

TttAT cultivated and improved sensibility to 
beauty, which we term taste, is diffused univer- 
sally through the human species ;*aprd it is most 
uniform respecting those objects which, by being 
placed out of our power,' are not liable" to varia- 
tion from accident, cdprice, brfas^uonV The Ver- 
dant lawn, the shady grove,' 1 the variegated land- 
scape, the 1>ouridle*ss ocean , J and' the starry fi'rma- , 
ment, are all contemplated , with pleasure by every 
attentive beholder : but the emotions of different . 
spectators, though simiJaii 1 in kind,' J are widely 
different in tlegree ; and to relish ? with full delight, 
the enchanting scenes of nature, the mind must 
be uncorrupted by base 4 motives, qmck in tier 
sensibilities, elevated in her ^sentiments, arid de- 
vout in' her affections. ' tic wno *po&esses* such' 'ex- 
alted powers of perce^tidit and enjoyntent, may, 
in defiance of, every change of fortune', revel in 
the possession, of the most refined of all earthly 
enjoyments ; for they wHl qualify and prompt him 
to the practice of every .virtue. PeMiaps such 
ardent enthusiasm may not 1>e tonr^atiablo 'with 
the accessary toils and' active iffices tfhfeh tH-ovi- 
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dience.ha$assigpp<} r tQ,thetgeneraJijby of fljen.; but 
there are none, to whom some portion pf it may not, 
prow advantageous^: and if every individual che- 
rished it, uxa degree consistent with the duties of 
his station, the felicity of human life would bet 
considerably augmented. From, this source- the 
refined pleasures of the imagination are almost en^ 
tirely derived ; and the elega.nt arts owe their 
choicest beauties to a taste for the contemplation 
. of nature. t Painting and sculpture ^are express; 
i«utation& of visible objects.; an^a poetry would bej 
divested of her principal power to please, were} 
she. stripped of itfae imagery and embellishments 
she borrows fi-pua rural scenes. Painters, statuaries, 
apd, poets are always proud to acknowledge them- 
selves th$ pvpUs ojr nature; and, as their skill .eur " 
creases* Jthey grow, more arid more delighted with 
t?y£*y . vi^jv of the animal and vegetable world. 

Natural and niojjal beauty bear so , intimate a 
relation to. each other, that they may be Considered 
a3 different gradations in ascending to, excellence;, 
and the* knowledge and relish of thp former is to 
be deemed only as a, step to the nobler and more 
pej;mane^t enjoyments of the Jafter/ , 

The cogtemptation of rural scenes, contributes 
powerfully to inspire that serenity * which is na- 
. pessary to enjoy and heighten thenr beauties. : By 
. a sweet contagion the soul catches the harmony 
which she contemplates, and the frame w;ithin 
assimilates itself to that which is without. In this 
pjtatp of sweet composure, we becon^e suspeptibl^ 
o//vir.tuous impressions from almpst every sur-_ 
rouocljng object. The patient ox is, viewed, with 
genejroja? complacency ; the guileless sheep, wjth . 
pity, ; . and the playful iamb raises emotions of ten- 
derness* and love. We rejoice with tlie horse, in 
his liberty and exeipptipn from toil, while he ranges 
at large through enaipelled pastures; and the fro- 
F.2 ' lies 
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lies of the colt afford delight, which are alloyed 
only by the bondage he is soon tp undergo. We 
are charmed with the songs of birds, soothed with 
the buz of insects, and pleased with the sportive 
motions of the fishes, because these are expressions 
of enjoyment ; and we exult in the felicity of the 
whole animated creation. Thus an equal and ex- 
tensive benevolence is called into exertion ; and, 
having felt a common interest in the gratifications 
of inferior beings, we shall not be indifferent to 
their sufferings, nor wantonly instrumental in pro- 
ducing them. 

It seems to be the intention of Providence, that 
the lower orders' of animals should be subservient 
to the comfort, convenience, and sustenance of 
man. But his rigbt of dominion extends no far- 
ther ; and if this right be exercised with mildness, 
humanity, and justice, the subjects of his pow& 
will be as much benefitted as himself: for various 
species of living creatures are annually multiplied 
by human art, improved in their perceptive pow- 
ers by human culture, and plentifully fed by hu- 
man industry. Thus the relation is reciprocal, 
between such animals and man ; and he may sup- 
ply his own 'wants by the use of their labour, the 
Soduce of their bodies, and even the sacrifice of 
eir lives ; while he is himself an instrument, in 
the hands of all-gracious heaven, for promoting 
happiness, the great end of existence. 

Though it be true, with respect to different or- 
ders of sensitive beings; that partial evil is universal 
good ; and that it is a wise and benevolent institu- 
tion of nature to' make destruction itself, within 
certain limitations, the cause of an increase of life 
and enjoyment ; yet a generous person will extend 
his compassionate regard to every individual that 
, suffers for his sake ; and he will naturally be solici- 
tous to mitigate pain, both in duration and de- 
gree, 
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gree, by adopting the geujJest modes of inflicting 
it. 

I,am inclined to believe, however, that this sense 
v of humanity would soon be obliterated, and the 
heajt grow callous to every soft impression, were 
it not for the benignant influence of the smiling 
face of nature.\ But the taste for natural beauty 
is subservient to higher purposes than those which 
Ijave been enumerated ; and the cultivation of it 
apt only refines and humanizes, but dignifies and 
exalts the affections. It elevates thein to the ad- 
miration and love of that Beings who is the author 
of all that is fair, sublime^ and good in the cfea- . 
tion. Scepticism and irreligion are ill compatiable 
with the sensibility of heart which arises from a just 
and lively relish of the wisdom, harmony, and or- 
p!er subsisting in the world around us : and emo- 
tions of -piety must rise spontaneously in that bosom 
which beats in unison with all animated nature. 
Actuated by this, diyine inspiration, and glowing - 
witji devout fervor, he joins his song to the uni- 
versal chbrp; or muses the praise of the AU 
mighty in silence jnore expressive. 

I am, &c 



To a Frwtd 9 on. the Effects of Prosperity qiid 
i Adversity on the Human Mind* 

Dear — — , 

* • • . 

IT is a favorite topic with moralists in general,, 
to rail at prosperity as the destroyer of all the noble 
qualities that adorn human nature. The readiest 
wa^y of accounting for the universality of this 
opinion is, that most authors, beipg poor, are 
actuated by similar motives with the fox when he 
e&ckimed agftiust the sour grapes. 

F 3 Prospe- 
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Prosperity, 1 grant, is so great an incentive to? 
pride, that its possessors are very apt to forget 
their duty as men, and to look on all who are not*- 
so fortunate as themselves, as an inferior species 
of animals: but we frequently see adversity pro- 
duce the same effect, though frofn a different 
cause. Excessive indigence will condense the 
efforts of the soul beneath the proper level, as 
much as the extreme of affluence will inflate them 
above it : and, for the honour of our nature be it 
remembered, history abounds with instances of 
great and wealthy men, who have been as good as 
they were affluent ; and scarcely an assize passes 
in any county town in the kingdom, without fur- 
nishing many melancholy proofs of depravity of 
morals* among the lowest classes of society. 

The station of life which appears most likely to 
make men virtuous arid happy, is that which lies 
between the two extremes of abundant prosperity 
and indigent adversity ; where the mind is at ease 
from ajl apprehensions of absolute want, and free 
to instigate the man to act his part justly' ih the^ 
creation ; yet, where he is riot endowed with such 
an indpendence, but that he knows the full weight 
of the lower orders of society inthe grand scale of 
existence, his circumstances are not so straight- 
ened as to render him liable to be biassed by any 
jnirse-proud neighbour ; nor does he possess sucn 
an independence in point of property, as to make 
him unmindful of what he owes to the meanest of 
his feUowTcreatures. If such a man is long un^ 
Jiappy, k must be the fault of his own disposition. 

The affluent man, by his abundance, the pride 
of family, the honours and titles of distinction 
heaped on him by his prince, and the plaudits of a 
(perhaps mistaken^ nation, may gradually be lulled 
into a lethargy tBat will make him heedless of his 
duty to society, .and reader him unworthy of the 

lustre 
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lustre of his ancestry, and the hboours he enjoys 
from the partiality of his sovereign. But if, amidst 
all these tempting lures t6 forgetfulness, he has> 
magnanimity sufficient to preserve his virtue, great 
and glorious will be his career through life, his 
exit will be illustrious, and his memory held sa- 
cred. This must be the summit of human happi- 
ness. / • • i ' 

The needy man, if the lowliness of his station* 
teaches him a becoming humility, while a con- 
sciousness of internal rectitude prevents his dege- 
nerating into mean servility ; if, while struggling, 
with oppression, he maintains his probity untaint- 
ed^ and performs his duty towards God and his 
neighbour in <a manner suitable to the ratiouai in- 
telects with which he* is endowed, and the divine 
tenets inculcated by the Saviour of the' world, 
though the finger of scorn be pointed at him, and 
the pride and insolence of others prevent his 
emerging from obscurity in this wond ; yet he ' 
may, though overwhelmed with temporal calami- 
ties/ look forwaixl with confidence to those regions 
of happiness^ " where the wicked cease' from 
troubling/ and the weary are at rest," In the en- 
joyment of the prdspefcfc he will be happy. 

To expefct a total emancipation from anxiety 
and care, in any station of lite^ would be illusory 
and vain ; it would so limit our ideas to things*ter- 
restrial, as <to unfit us for all preparations for futi*- 
rity The mind 1 would be estranged from the 
performance of its proper functions,, by the idea 
of meeting with permanent happiness on this side 
of the grave. No station can bo so exalted, as to 
be wholly free from crosses and disappointments; 
nor any so depressed, but that a ray of comfort 
will sometimes break through the gloom, and give 
the mind tranquillity and ease. Guilt 'alone can 
give* durable misery 5 ia that case, alTthe riches of 
- 1 the 
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the world aw* inefficient to silence a self-accusing 
conscience. 

Hence it appears (and common observation will 
prove it to be true) that, with virtue at heart, as- 
much happiness as can reasonably be expected on 
earth, may be the lot of any man, in one station, 
as well as in another.. 

Wishing you, my dear friend, as much of tbat 
sweetener or life as your owri heart can vrjsh, 

I reniaui* &p. . 



A Letter by Locke, on the. Advantages of 
friendship. s x 

Sir, * ;.<••:.,. 

YOU look with: ths eyes r and speak the lan- 
guage of friendship, when you make my Jife of 
mucn more concern to the world thai* your own, 
I take it, as it is, for an effect of your kindness, 
and so. shall not accuse you of compliment ; the 
mistakes and oyervaluings of good-will being al- 
ways sincere, even when they exceed wh^tcom-* 
mon truth allows*. This ; on my side I must beg 
you to believe, that my life would be pnuch more 
pleasant and useful to me if you were within my 
rea#h, that I might sometimes feiyoy your conver- 
sation, and, upon twenty peca^us* lay my 
tboijghts before you, and^.harvef the advantage of 
.your judgment. I cannot complain that I nave 
not my snare of friends of all ranks, and s;uch 
whose interest, assistance, affection, and opinions 
too, -in fit cases, I can rely on. But methinks, for 
all this, there is one place, vacant, that I know no- 
body that would so well $11. as yourself : I waqt 
one near me to talk freely with, , and to 
propose to, .the extravagancies tfc&t rise in my , 

. mind; 
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mind; one with whom I would debate several 
doubts and questions, to see what was in them. 
Meditating by one's self is like digging in the 
mine ; it often, perhaps*; brings up maiden earth, 
which never came near the light before ; b&t whe- 
ther it contain any metal in it, is never so well 
tried as in conversation with a knowing judicious 
friend, who carries about ham the true touchstone, 
which is love of truth in a clear-thinking head. 
Men of parts and judgment the world'usuaHy gets 
hold of, and by a great mistake (that their abilrties 
of mind are lost, if iy>t employed in the pursuit of 
wealth and power) engages them in the ways of 
fortune and interest* which usually leave but little 
freedom or leisure of thought for pure disinterested 
truth. And such who give themselves up frankly, 
and in earnest, to the rail latitude o£ real know- 
ledge, are not every where to be met with. Won- 
der not, therefore, that I wish so much for you 
in my neighbourhood ; I should be too happy in 
a friend ot your make, were you within my reach. 
But yet I cannot but wish that sonte business would 
once bring you within "distance ; and it is a pain to 
me to think of leaving the world, without the hap- 
piness of seeing you. 

1 do not wonder that a kinsman of yours should 
magnify civilities that scarce deserve that name; I 
know not wherein they consisted, but in being 
glad to see one that was any way related to you, 
and was himself a very ingenious man ; either of 
those was a title to more than I did/or cotild shew 
him* I am sorry 1 have not yfet had an opportu- 
nity to wait on him in London* ' and I fear he 
should be gbne before I am able to get thither. 
This long winter and cold spring has hung very 
heavy upon my lungs,, and they are not yet in. a 
case to be ventured in London air, which must be 

my 
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my excuse fdfcniotf waking upon him and Dr. Ashe* 
yet. •;.••'.' 

i : , I am, &c. ; . >< 



I 
- Dr. Moore, la m FrieaA, an Gaming. 

. Dear— , 

1 WAS greatly dUappouitol. by yjour.not com-' 
ing.to tpwn,as you intended, having been for some? 
time impatient to inform* yot» o£ what passed be- 
tween* your-yowttg friend ■>« ■■ , ■ " and* me:; I relied* 
tdU: the moment of our departure, on baring act 
opport\m*ty <rf' doing, this personally.' Since ouc 
arrival at Fate, - my: time lm$ be^n taken up Mfitit 
certain iedisppoaatde arrangements fox the X)*kA 
e£ Hamilton, and I now seize the ftrct occasion q£ 
communicating die whole to you, w the ooly maa- 
nee at present 1 in my power. 

You, well reraember the uneasiness you once ex- 
pressed to, me on account of that gentleinari's pro-, 
penalty to gaming, and ofc the incoavenieiiees Us 
which he had been put by some recent losses;; you. 
will also remember the resol«ticffrt wbich> in,c<>n- 
sequence of yowrequest, he formed againsl play,; 
but youihare yet to learn, that; he resumed the. difl* 
"befiie the month was, ended* in which he. hatt tie- 
tej-intfaed neuentatowhthem more, and concluded 
one utrfotisinateinight»by knowing away a»um fas 
exceeding any of his former: losses. .t . { 

; Arfunnfcd of; his weakeesa, be carefully coneealed 
, hi* misfortune from you* afrid thevdby has feeert euhv 
jest, to seine dTistresi>es of a more mortifying nature 
than any he had formerly felt. 

Wtiaj; shocked him most wias* a* circumstance 
which will not greatly astonish you — the indiffer- 
ence 



^ttcWwfeifchmiariy, wjifc call themselves his friends, 

shewed at tois situation, and the coldness with 

which fhey excused -themselves from -making any 

attempt to relieve him from his difficulties. 'Seve- 

: ral to whom* he had advanced considerable sums in 

the da^s of his <good fortune, declarBcl a' 'perfect 

inability of repaying any part tif'thei* debt.' They 

told some sad tale of an unforeseen accident, $hich 

had put 1 that entirely tout of *heir : potter for-the 

present, yet one of those tlnfortimate gentlemen, 

•the same* evening that <he s llrfused'to repay our 

. friend, lost double the sum, every farthing of which 

- he* adtttfiUfy* -paid -in itiady ifldrtey. Mr. — ^'s 

-^expectations -ftohri' tfetose resdurce^S' having 'hi; a 

^reat'measttre feited, he applied to Mr. P» - > / ■■ , 

-*n- the city, wbo stfppKea with money at legal 

• interest, sufficient to clear all bi« Petals, for which 
. he'has granted him a mortgage on his estate.- 

While our young friend informed me Of all this, 

be declared, that fcheieifnbr*! he fck : on the recol- 

<' lectten of his Mlf, was^i*¥finitely greater' than any 

" 'pleasure -he hactevet experienced from winning, 

*'6r could eftjoy 'from the utmost fcuctess; * He 

expressed, at 'the same time^afctroiig Sense of ob- 

1 ligation to you and to me/ for 1 our endeavours to 

' wuan him from the habit of gaming, regretted that 

they had not been sooner sWcttesf ul s but Was happy 

to find/fhat hestill bad ehdugh Mfc to enable him 

to Jive W a decern maimer ^ 'agreeable to a? plan of 

• ueeonomV tthich-be'-has ktfd : dowfl j , and to Which 
; he is res^lvedto adhere -tilF the Wort^fge k reliev- 
ed. " 1 have'nbw '(added he irt a smemn manned) 
forthed an- ultimate resolution against gaming'for 

•' the rest ©f my life ; if I ever deviate from this yfcu 

• have far right tb Consider iiie;afr devoid of mimly 
"firmness and ttuth, uwworthybf^ir friendship, 
''and thei'weakest'bf mortals." - * 

Notwith- 
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. Notwithstanding the young gentleman's failure 
on a former occasion, yet the just reflections he 
made on bis past conduct, . and the determined 
. manner in which he spoke, give me great hopes 
that he will keep his present resolution.^-Jo: hitn 
I seemed fully persuaded of this, and ventured to 
say* that I could scarcely regret his last run of bad 
luck which had operated so blessed an effect ; 
for ; he who has the vigour to disentangle himself 
from the snares, of deep play, at the expenceof 
half, his fortune, and with his character entire, 
may on the whole be esteemed a fortunate man. 
• I, therefore, insisted strongly on the wisdom of his 
plan, which I contrasted with the usual determina- 
tion of those who have been unlucky at play. 
Witliout- fortitu'fle to retrench their expences, or 
bear thejr misfortunes, they can only bring them- 
selves the length of resolving to renounce gaming 
as soon pts they shall regain "what they have lost ; 
. and imagining they Jjaye stilj a claini to the money 
which is now in, the pockets of ojthers, because it 
was once in their own, they throw away their 
f whole fortune in search of ,an inconsiderable part, 
and finish by beipg completely ruined, because 
they could jaot support a small inconvenience. I 
poiftted out ho w^i finitely ,n>pre honourable. it was 
tjo 4epend,for repairing his fortune on his pwn good 
, ,£jens0 and perseverance, thaft on the revolutions of 
. chance ^.wlHgKp^n if ^tliis .shpuld.be favourable, 
, could only i# 7 e$tah.lL*h f him (i at the expence of 
. others, niqst probably of those who had no hand 
in occasioning his losses. . His inseparable compa- 
nion r ^r -i — — — entered while 1 was in the 

middle of my harangue. Our friend, who had 
previously acquahitea Uim with hip determination 
of renouncing ganijng, : ei^ieavoured, to prevail pn 
that gentleman to adopt tjje same uiea$ur$ h u t hi 

vain. 



vdtfr. • laughed at bis proposal, 

said 4< be was too easily terrified ; that one tolerar- * 
We rurt of fortune would retritire his affairs ; that 
my fears ' about ruin were mer6 bug bears ;' that 
the word rtfiw, like cannon charged with powder t 
had an alarming- sound, but was attended with no 
danger ; that it the worst Should happen, he cduld 
but be ruined ; which was only being in the samtf - 
situation of the most fashionable people in the 
nation." He then enumerated many instances of 
those who lived as well as the wealthiest man in - 
England, and yet every body pronounced them 
ruined. ** There is Charles 'Fox; added he, a 
man completely ruined $ yet beloved by* his 
friends, and admired by his* country as much as 
s ever." 

To this fine reasoning I replied, " That the loss 
of fortune could notrtiih 'Mi\ Fox ; that if nobody 
had been influenced by that gentleman's example^ 
except those who possessed his genius, his turn for 
j)lay would never liave hurt one man in the king- 
dom ; but that those jyho owed their importance 
solely to their fortune, ought not to risk it wanton- 
ly as be might do, whose fortune had always been 
of little importance, when compared with his abi- 
lities ; and since tliey could not imitate Mr. Fox> 
fn the things for which he was so justly applauded, 
they ought not to follow his example, in those for 
whichlie was as justly condemned ; for the sarne 
fire Which burns a piece of wood to ashes, can only 
molt a guinea, which still retains "'its 'ihtrinsid 
value, iliough his Majekjjfs countenance no longer 
shines on it" 

. — ■ — - did not seem to relish my .argu- 
ment, and ^sooh after left us /, but our young' friend 
seemed confirmed ip hisVesohffictas, aifd gave me 
fresh assurances'; the dajr on'&bieh lie 'left* ^London, ' 
tiiat he never weald vary.' l *' : ; - • ^ , J — 
* G Knowing 
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Kwwi^r the inter** yoo. take in his. welfare, 
and t^ high^steem he.tia* for you* 1 have thought 
it'right t£ghre,yeu tfn* piece of information, which 
I jtaaw* ^iu afford y#u pleasure. , His greatest dtf* . 
h$u]ty ior adhering to the jr*ew adopted plan* will be 
a^grft ;a*hia present.state of mind, the soothing* 
aj4 support^ friendship may he of the greatest 

* WH$n yws affairs permit you to go: to, London-, 
Idare say : yQu will; take, the earliest opportunity of 
throwing yourself in his way : you will find no'dif- 
fiftujty in persuading him : to accompany you to the 
c#intiry. Removed for some, months from his pre- 
sent companions and usual lounging. places, the 
ii^u^c^ of his old habits will gradually diminish ; 
and confirmed by your conversation, small chance 
\>4U remain of his being sacked into the old system, 
and again whirled round in the vortex of dissipa- 
tion and gamiqg. , r 

•. , : I am, &c. 



Dr*. Isaac Schotnberg to a young- Lady, an Reading 

. • s far Improvement. 

• MaBam, 

(JONFO^ABLE to your desire, and my pro- 
mise f I present you with a few thoughts, oiythp 
method of reading,; which you woulabaV$ had 
sooner,, ouly that you gave me leave to settfyem 
down at my leisure hours. I have complied with 
your request in both these particulars ; n so that you 
see,. Madam, how absolute your commands are. 
over me. If my remarks should answer your ex- 
pectations, and the purpose for which they were 
intended,; if they should in the lca^t cowuoe to 
. the 



ite -^endf * y^ur tit«fe fri'a rawe profitable and 

tagreeaWe manner than *rirf«t bf y**nr%ex £e*tera!fy 

do; k *ill ;git«e me a pleasure tequaJat leesf to *hat 

y<Ai will freeeife/ • '.■*■ •• '■»'' ' * " " 

/ It were to be ¥»tti*e<ktfaaV*the female part of the 

human ©*«a^,*o*f*ho4*i TMtutfe has'poatfed out 

«o mimy<:h3tt»ms ui*h.«o la>feh% hand, woyld pay 

»atie v&r&A to ' tfafe cultivating >their nwr^s anti 

inipt^i»gn:hfeir^iri4effetaii(^ftg. It is easily aecom- 

mKshbd. Woiiktobey befctew a ftairth paj^t of tlfe 

tittJfettey tlfroxv away <^ the ;tafles and gewgaws 

«f<fdae*s$ <in ^reading -proper f^bobfe, it wdttld |>er- 

ftotly^ ttftgwer itfa^vr <pur$toae. Nflt that I aih 

^^itttt^lieladi^^ottik^theitpersoiijs ; let'iihefti 

fbe «e* tfff with ail the ^raainents that art and na- 

ftoieeim>confipife % ftop«!)du€e for -their *eTi*beHteh- 

hwttit^ biit'let kke *fch *«**©» ^id^ood •&»&», ~n6t 

ioaJ)riceund humour ; tor^tlieKe is gabd sertfce'ih 

-<be£s, -as m all things fetee. Strange doctrine to 

^dine ! btftlamsuie^Madafrn, youkftdwfehereis-^ 

You practise it. 

The first rale to be laid down to any one wbb 
Teads to improve, 4s never to read but with attfei*- 
itiori. As the abstruse parts of lemming etfe 'ndt 
necessary to tha a©cGttijrffehihetit <tf one of 5*0* 
sex, a ismali degree of it will suffice. I woukl 
throw i tbe subjects , of which the ladies ought fkft 
to ibd ^dibtty igfltoraM j wide* «he folio wklg heads 1 : 
History, 

M©B.Al.iTY, 
PoET&Y. 

The -first employe the memory, the second the 
judgment, and the third the imagination. •' • 

Whether yott undertake to read History, make 
a small abstract of the memorable events, anfd sell 
down in kvhat year they happened. If you entertain 
yoarself with the life of a famous person, do the 
same by his most remarkable actions, with the 
G 2 addition 
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. ' additiprt of the year and the place he wbs bem at 
and died. ,You will find these great helps to* your 

•memory, as th$y will lead you io remember what 
you do not write down, by a sort cf chain that 
links the whole history together. * 

Books on Morality deserve an exact reading. 
There are none in our language more useful and 
entertaining than the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guar- 

. dians. They are tlie standards of the English 
tongue, and as such should be read over and ever 
again; for a,s we imperceptibly slide into the man- 

. ner and habits, of those persons with whom we most 
frequently converse ; so reading being as it were 
a silent conversation, Wveinsensinly write and talk, 
in the style of the authors wehave the most often 

\ read, and who have ltsft the deepest impressions ot> 
our min.4. Now, in order to retain what you read 
on the various subjects that fall under the head of 
t Morality y I would advise you to mark,, with a pen- 
cil i wbat^veir you find worth remembering* Kh 
passage should strike you> mark it down in the 
f margin .; if an expression, draw a line under it ; if 
.a whple paper in the fore-msntaQEiedf books, or any 
ottieris, which aro written in, the same loose and 
uncoimec^d manner, Jnakfc an asterisk, over the , 
firsts linp. .-By these mefbtis you, will >s*lect the most 
yaluajble^andthey wllLftiik deeper- iiyjO^menftd*- 
ryjtban tlj$ $est^ on repeated ; reading}, by being 
distinguished from them* . 

The last article i^.l^ofctry-w.Tbe way of distin- 
guishing good Poetry from bad, is to tufn it out of 

.yefs£;U)ta prose, arid, see whethnr ths thought is 
natural, and the word^ a^ljaptejf tq ft ; .or j^hether 
thtey are not too big .and;3fHindU»g»;^ioo low a*nd 
peau, for tVe sense Jth^y w$uW/C*»\3§yv ; This<mle 
will prevent you from|bevpff' imposed <#* by' ham- 
bast and fustian, which with many ^passes for sub* 
lime j fyr smooth, verses, which^un off the ear with 
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an easy cadence and harmonious turn, very oftenim- 
pose nonsense «n the wodd, and are like youar fine 
diwssetlfc^attx^^hop^ssfctffine^^tlein^^^ JBivest 
both fr((Mii their outward ornaments, and people are - 
surprised they could have been so easily deluded. • 

1 have now, Madam, given a few rules, and those 
sudi. only, as iare ueally necessary. I . could have 
added aware; buttthese wijlfbesuflfeieiitito, enable 
youto* read without Jw^rdening your memory, and 
T^xriftbdnotli^ that of barely kil-i 

ling time* as . tocvniatoyi are accustomed to do. '. . 

The ta*k y out have imposed -qd me, is a strong 
proof: io£ your knowing the time value of time, aid 
always having improved it to the best advantage, 
W«re thene.no other ; . rimUbattbere ace other proofs, 
those who have/the pleasure of being acquainted 
with, you can tail, ri » ■• . •: > r .; : r 

As for my part, .Madam, you have done me tpo 
nauch hoaor, by singkng me out from all your ao 
quaintence . on this occasion, to say. any thing that 
would not logk like flattery ; you yourself would 
think it so, < werfe I toido yqu the comiooa ji^ticq 
all your, friefrids allow (you ;• I mnsttherefone.be 
silent* ta this head, and only say, that I shatt think 
myself well rewarded tn return, if you will belfcve 
me to be, with.the tttmostf sincerity, as I really am, 
. . Madam, 

. r:.,l.' i iour faithful iuinible servant. 

Mr. Tbpe'td the II<m. lldteh'Digly, crithe proper* 
; Way of keeping Christmas. 

IT is now the season to wish you a gogd end of 

twae year, and a happy beginning of another : but 

G 3 both 
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both these you know how. <to make yourself,- by 
only continuing- such a life tfs you have been long* 
accustomed to lead 1 . . A9 for good -works, they ate 
things I dare not name* either to those that do thebfy 
or to those tbufc do them not : the first are too mo- 
dest, and the latter too selfish, to bear the mention 
of what are become either too old feshionedyor too 
private, *6 constitute any pkrt of the vanity br de- 
putation of the* present age. However^ it? were 
to be wished people would* how and then look apart 
' good works 'ascttey do .upon /old wardrobes, mere-* 
W in case any of them should by chance come into 
fashion again 5 a& ancient fardingale* revive inmo~ 
dern hooped petticoats. 

. They tell me* that at Coleshilt certain antiquated 
chdritoes^ancjobsolete devotions,are yet suftststingf 
that a thing called christian cheerfulness (not in- 
eojfhp&tible with: Christmas pi^s. and, plum brotli) 
wliereof frequent is the mention in. old sermons 
and almanacks, ia really kept alive and in practice : 
that feeding the hungry, and giving alms to the 
poor; do yet make apart of good housekeepings 
ma latitude not niorC remote from London* than 
fourscore miles : and lastly , ( tliat prayers and roast- 
beef>actually make some people as happy as licen* 
tiousnes* ana a bottle. But heite in town, I assure 
you, men, women and children have done with 
these thing** Charity not only begins, but ends at 
home* Instead of the four cardinal virtues, now 
reign four courtly.oaes : we have cunning for pru- 
dence, rapine for justice, time-serving for fortitude, 
and luxury fotf temperance. Whatever you may 
fancy where you Jive in a state of ignorance, and 
see nothing but quiet, religion, and good humour, 
the case is just as 1 tell you where people under- 
stand the world, aixl know how to live with credit 
aod glory* • ' '• ■• » _-v ; , - : i : " 

• !. * • " I wish 



V 
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I wish that Heaven would open the eyes of mein, 
iatid make them sensible which of theoe is rights 
^whether, upon a due.cbnvactiotK.we are to-quit 
faction, and gaining, and high reeding, and alt 
manner of luxury, and to take ~tso your country 
way ? or you to leave prayers, and almsgiving, and 
reading 4 , and exercise^ and^omeinto our measures ? 
I wish (X say) that this matter were as clear *to> all 
aieii^asiitSsto «t a -j.V\ : , !>*.>.•. .<i >.,■■ 
. •*'.,.> 5 , < ;:..-.■ ;Your affectionate, &cV-.;-; 



pr-i 'Swift to &yoUhg Lady 'oh tier Marriage^ ; 

vl THS'htfttty ^nfrknpcartiufeiwe of .receiving and 
payift^ visits, orr#<&o»nt of* your msfrriage being 
tfdW dver/yotiat^ beginning to enter into, a course 
of life where yoU will want mueh advice to divert 
you 'from falling into many errors,*' fopperies, knd 
tfolUes,' to which y^u^ sex ara i subject:* I have al- 
ways borne art ihtire friendship to >your fatherland 
'jmotheff ; ahd ; *h& persow they have chosen for your 
*»febrfnd 'liafch beeh^ for some years past, my parti- 
cular favourites J have long wished ^ou might 
come together, because I hoped, from' the good- 
ness of y birr disposition, and by following the 
counsel of wis6 friends, you might, in time, make 
tVotirstlf worthv otf bitiK « Your parents were so far 
Iffgie right, 'tl&t they did hot int*pduceyoH much 
Unto th^wqrkk whfcreb^ yfwt voided many wrong 
steps, which otHfers have taken, And li^ve fewer itt- 
ianpr-essions^d be removed ; but they failed, as is 
g^«^ally ^hexase,in: too raqcb«c^feftmg to.cul- 
-tivate your mind, without which it is impossible to 
acquire or ^rtterve ; thelrifenrfship and>cJstefemof a 
>wise mm, ivfro soon $^ow» weaty of acting, the 
•;*■•■;• ' lover, 
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Jover, .ami treating iris wife dike/vi.' mistreas, but 
wants a: lxrasonafole companion ami:' time. £neo4 
itbrough .evory,stag*e of kfe. It must fie therefore 
your business 'to qualify yourself for those offices, 
wherein ;1 will notfail to be your. director as long 
jas I shall think yo^'desewe-it^tyr (letting yovt 
know how *you are -to act* and what you .ought to 
AV©U.'. >i) - ; •!>// '..;•. :i ■•'■ : f y.Ij. ■'/»,. j . -U • 
And beware of despising or jiegJectiag my ro- 
structiens, whereon, will .depend not only your 
making a good figure in the world, but your own 
real happiness, as well £& that of the person, who 
ought to be the dearest to you. 

I must therefore. desire you, in the first place, to 
be very stow in cirarijging the modest behaviour of 
a virgin. It is usual, in yQung wive${ fctefcMe they 
'have. been >many weeks ?n^rrijed*!^o assuntttf bold 
^^iacdlodK and ihartoer!.oif taking, ' Witf they in- 
tended toii^iwfy^ ia^coiiipatri«S:,;tb^t.tibey were 
no longer giVls ? ai^^on^iuejitly, that* their *rbole 
deineafiorj } befQrc,fchey ,got a husband, wassail but .a 
. fiounl^iiinc^j^ndi^c^iistFaintiUpQn their. natuiseV 
w(he^ea&J wppo^-if 4he,;vdte*i o£ wise tnen were 
guttered* aft^ygareatjaa^ifcy ;Wj0ujd be in faww 
of . t^iOae- ladie^, , aJho) #fter tthey^ntesed iottt that 
$a*a, rather chose to double! tbeir, portion ; of, ino- 
desty and reservedness.- 

p : I must likewise wana you strictly against the least 

xfcgrepof fondness to jyotur J»aab«>dbefofe wywit- 

ncfiftwhatso^jeer^jq^eii heforj&ydiu; neaueat ftftatWais, 

•or ult© yeiyumaids tof; y^r/Qh*mber,j : Tbisipuo- 

,cef^ingius,i»:e^ueediu^ocUcH«and ^sguetfoltoiall 

. !who have good breeding ac geed : rente, ;tba.t they 

;,assig;vtWxiv/ar^:unflyi|i^le rjewooafor it, the one 

k h gtoss .hypoena^v the other baa too bad ftaawe 

to mention.. - If there is* any diftr««oeto5se«ww4o, 

y;our husband, is the , lofrert tpemv* , in vC<*«W»y , 

iekher. <at hjQtn&.or^bcoadj *&& ©very ^tfejwaa 

t "■>»''■ " present 
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^present has a better claim to all marks»0f civility 
and distinction from you. Concj&al your esteoiw 
and love in your own breast ; reserve your "kind 
looks and language for private hours, which are 90 
-many in the four and twenty, that they will afford 
time to employ a passion as exalted as $ny that; was 
ever described in a French romance. 

Upon this head 1 should likewise advise you* to 
differ in practice from those ladies who affect abund- 
ance of uneasiness while their busbandsiure abroad, 
start with every knock at the door, $nd riiKfthe 
bell incessantly for the servants to let their master 
in ; will not eat a bit at dinner or supper if h$r 
. husband happens to stay out, and receive him at 
his return, with such a medley of chiding s^L 
kindness, and catechising him where he. has been; 
t)iat a shrew from Billingsgate wquld be the more 
. easy and eligible companion., : ' ^ r v f t "l - / : ; 
. , Of the sainc lefiy^ji are those w&es, ?who, when 
,tl?eir husbands ^re^<)i>evajq]*3me^y^inuiit l^vea 
.letter every post, : upon paip of fits, and.hysijei-tes?; 
./m<i a day m^tb(^|xe4 for 4 return home* with- 
out the least allowance for business, ©r stekness, ojr 
laccjidefits> ; or weather :.up^xhi^ 1 $*® <H>l#£9J3> 
jhat, ip mj^ observation- tly^i )^#^^a^^ 
tqpakei the Vgxeftt^st elattejs: ^atfeh pecasfyrijy, 
^oiiiW.liberaiily^ye^aid a me£se#ge,r -f^ brHte- 
Jng thepa news, 't^ ; ti]#k husbaiids h^d brpken their 
necks q« t(he road. ■■ ; v :(' • : - ; 'i 

> r .£ovi<,wUl, perhaps .be^^nded 9< ^]^4jfr.|^v^y0it 
t;o abate, a little of , that, violetti tjas$ipn. for- t f$n&'' 
'c}othep so predogiinant in you* : s©x. . ;|$;is a-littte 
hard^ that .ov^ .for wjioBe. ; safeeypu wear then*;, ai:§ 
not admitted tb t bp pf y ypm council, ; I ;ty#y : veivr 
t'ure to ai§r*n>:ti^t we will n^Jiean ab^tement^t 
any time pf ibiar pqunds-ayearin a brofcade y *if 
the ladies will but aliow ; a;aui$al}|e,ad4it.ion of cleaq- 
' lines* and* sweetness < in thei* , : persons > ibr th# 

' v * .** ^ satyrical 
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'datyrical pah rf ifcantfirid will needs ■• believe, thti 
4tis nbt'itttlxtosibte tb be Very £ne andtnery filthv; 
' Aiid that the 'capacities of l afbdfy -arfc's^&iEfiesj ifet 
'-tofall short in tittkiVatirig £<Htfdine&sf Httd fiiieiy 
together? I*baHooly : ada,^ifcfr*d tfehxto-asrib- 
je^t, ^vhsCt *'^e&fttfmt gerittemaft ^i&titfnfc^ltfg u 
silly woman of Quality, That ndthfng cdvAA irtattb 
iiei' sfcppettafcle but 'cutting off her head ; ior f his 
-eaa» : wfere ^offended *by hfcr topgte, 5att^l / hIs'>cWfe : ti$r ' 
*her hair tok& teeth, •» ' ' " v ^ K 

' r I Am wtooHy at a ' loss? l how %o advise* you v iri ! tfefe 
choice 6f cbntybny, r wMch however 'h a point ctf 
'W- great iitnportahce -as any to yotir Bfei If yoifr 
^general tertxniahitance l be 'among ladies who are 
ytm^eqtrals dr* superiors, r provided they have no- 
rthing t*f v.%at iseorrfmttrily ealted a*i ifl 'reputation, 
^ou-thfflk ydnaV^ >ife;; andtlhis, inthe 'stite'df 
the world, will pass -for good ^m|>Utty ;' wh^reds 
*I aih afraid *t wSl be; h&ra foryou to pick 1 bnt ^one 
tfeia&le iacqUaintawce in thlf *4rwn^ from whom yoji 
twM not be-in mantfest danger of ^contracting *9ontfe 
■foppery, affectation/ vanity, ;-foHy, 'or rice. Vbur 
only safe*way of conversing with them ^is by a firm 
dresohitton to proceed 'in your pra«*tice tadbehavii- 
%ur dhretfily contrary to whatever th'ey >shall say or 
do ; and thrs I taflte to be a good general rtile whfe 
-very fewetfeeptionfc. « FoHnftanee, in^he do&rinefc 
they : n&*ally deliver to "young ^taurried wofcneri for 
manning their, husbands ; tneir several account* 
Of thenr «diKtec!t in that p&tfeular, to *ecodimend 
it to yoar imitation; the! rfeflectktos they make upon 
ot heirs of their -sex for acting differently $ Hheir di- 
rections iro come off witty victory, uptwi' Aiiy dispute 
oi;<piarrel you may haVfe wife yburliusbarid ; the 
airte'by wtutehyou ma.^ cliseover and practise upon 
bis weak side ; when to work by flattery and insw „ 
nuation, when to melt him with tearfc, and when 
to 'engage with a. tiifgli hand. In th£$e, and a 

thousand " 
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tfcpusantf olhe* cases j it.will be prudent to retain as 
many of their lectures in your memory 09 you can* - 
and thw determine U>act infuft opposition* to theoi 
all- '; 

1, hopfc yow husband Fill interpose Fas ai$hority 
to limit you intl)^, U;ade of, visiting. HaJf a dozen 
fools are ig aH. conscience as many as you, should 
require,, 4P# it will bo ^ffcient , for you to see di?ju 
twice 4. y?ac ; for J.ttiink tb# fashion does not exact 
that vUits.shejild be. paid to friends. 

I advise that your cojppany at , home should con- 
sist of men rather than \vom£«. , To say . the truth, 
I wyer knew a. tolerable woman to b$ fond of her ' 
ojyn sex, J, confess, when both are mixed: and" 
well chosen, and put tlaeir qualities forward, theac 
may be ai» intercourse of civility ai»d good-will, 
which, with the addition of some degree of sense, 
cau make, conversation or amusement agreeable ; 
hujt a knot.of ladies gotiogether by themselves, is 
a^very school of impertinence and detraction ; and 
i^ js.w^li if thpse bethp worst. 
. Let your men acquaintance be of your husband's 
choice, and not recommended to you by^ any she 
companions, because they will surely fix a. cox- 
comb upon ypu ; audit will cost you some time 
and pains before can arrive at .the knowledge o£ 
distinguishing such a one from a man of sense. 

Never take, a favorite waiting-maid into your 
cabinet-council, tp entertain .you wjth histories of. 
those ladies wbpm she ha&fbrmerly served, of their 
diversion* and their dressings ; to insinuate how 
gpeat; a fortune you brought, and how little you are 
allowed, to. squander ; tp appeal to her. from, your 
husband, and to be determined by her judgment, 
because you^e sure it will always he for you,; to? 
receive and discard servants by her approbation 
and.dislike-; to engage you, by hW insinuations into* 
- Sjujsunderstandings with your best friends ;. to re*, 

. present 
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present all things in fake ceJchtfs, and to be the 
common emissary of scandal, 

Sut the great affair of you* life will be to gain 
and preserve the friendship .and esteem of your 
husband. You are married to a man of good edu- 
cation and learning, of an excellent understanding, 
and an eiact taste, it istrute ; and it is happy for 

' you that these qualities hv Mm are adornea with 
g^-eat modesty, a most amiable swteetness of temper, 
and an unusual disposition to sobriety and virtue ! 
lmt a neither, good-natufre nor virtue will suffer him 

* toesteem you against his judgment. Arid although 
he is not capable of using you iH ; : yet you wDl, 
in time, grow a thing indifferent, and perhaps con- 
temptible, unless you can supply the loss of youth 
and beauty wkh more durante qualities. You 
have but a very few years to be young and hand- 
some in the eyes of the world, and as few months 
-to be so in the eyes of a husband who is not a fool ; 
.for I hope you do not still dream of charms and 
raptures, which marriage ever did arid ever will 
put an end to. Besides yours was a match of jfru- 
dence' and coiqmon good-liking, without any mix- 
ture? of that ridiculous passion f which has tip being 
but in play-books and romances. 
. You must use, therefore, all endeavours to attain 
to some degree of those accomplishments which 
your husband most values in other people, and for 
which he is most valued himself; yoti must im- 
prove your mind by pursuingsuch a method of study 
as I shall direct or approve of; you must get a 
collection of history and travels, which I will re- 
commend to you, and spend some hours eVery day 
in reading of them, and making extracts from 
them. If vour memory be weak, Von 'pmst invite 
persons of knowledge and understanding to an ac- 
quaintance with you, by whose conversatiofi yon 
miay learn to correct your taste and judgment ; and 
. & when 
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1vhen you can bring yourself to comprehend and 
relish the good sense of others, you will arrive in 
time to think rightly yourself,- and become a rea- 
sonable and agreeable companion. This must 
produce in your husband a true rational love and 
esteem foryou, which old age will not diminish. He ' 
will have regard for your judgment and opinion 
in matters ot the greatest weight ; you will be able 
to entertain each other, without a third person to 
relieve you by finding discourse. The endow- 
ments of your mind w3l even make yotfr person " 
more agreeable to him ; and when you are alone, 
your time will not lie heavy upon your bands, for 
want of some trifling amusement. 

As little respect as 1 have for the generality of 
your sex, it hath sometimes moved me with pity 
to see the lady of the house forced to withdraw im- 
mediately after dinner, and this in families where 
there is not much drinking ; as if it were an estab- ■ 
lished maxim, that women are incapable of conver- 
sation. In a room where both sexes meet, if the 
men are discoursing upon any general subject, the 
ladies neVejr think it their business to partake in 
what passes ; but, in a separate club, entertain each 
other with the price and choice of lace and silk, 
and what dresses they liked or disapproved at the 
church or play-house : and when you are among 
yourselves, how naturally, after the first comph- : 
mentsj do you apply your; hands to each others 
lappets, and ruffles, and mantuas, as if the whole 
business of your lives, and the public concern of ; 
the world, depended upon the cut and colour of 
your dresses : as divines say, that some people take 
more pains to be damn'd, than it would cost them 
to be saved ; so your sex employ more thought, 
memory, and application to be fools, than would 
serve to make them wise and useful. When I 
reflect on this, 1 cannot conceive you to be human 
H • creatures ; 
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crjeafinjes ; but ansor^ of ( species, hardly a d^gr«^ 
ahov.e a. monkey, who has more diverting tricks, • 
tiiaii any of, you,, is, an<aiumaUea» mischievous aod. 
expensive, might in time be a, tolerable critic uv 
velvetapd brpcade, and for aught I know, would, 
equally become them, 

I would have you look upon finery a*, a neces- 
sary folly, as all great ladies did/whom I have ever 
known. 1 do not desire y oji to be-out of (he fashion , , 
but to be the last aqd least in it. I expect that 
youi; dress, should be one-degree below witat your 
fortune can afford ; and in your own heart I would 
wish you to be an utter contemner of all distinc- 
tions which a fine petticoat can give you, because, 
it will; neither make you, richer,, handsomer, 
yqunger, hetter-natured, more virtuous oi; wise 
than if ithun^ upon apeg ? 

If youarein company with men. of learning,, 
though they, happen to discourse of arts and 
sciences, out; of your compass, yqu-will get more 
advantage; by listening to them, than from all the, 
ncsispnse and frippery of your owjisex ; but it they 
be men of breeding as* well asJeasningj they will, 
seldom, engage in any conversation where you 
ought not to be a hearer, and in time have your 
parts. If they talk of the manners and customs 
of the several kingdoms of Europe, of travels into 
remoter nations, of the. state of their own countries, 
or of the great men and actions of Greece and 
Home; if they give their, judgment upon English 
and French, writers, either ;n verse or prose > or of. 
the nature and limits of virtue and vice, it is a 
shame for an English lady not. to. relish such dis- 
courses, not to improve by them* and endeavour, 
by reading and information, to have her share in 
those entertainments : rather than turn aside, as it, 
is the usual custom, and consult with the woman . 
who sits next hex about anew, cargo of .fags* 

' ' * It 
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* It is a Ut«le : hai<d*iiat*nbt One'geritfeiflarri's aitugh- 
tdr hi a thousand should 'be brought to*read or un- 
derstand her eftvn *ratttral tongue, or 'be judge of 
the easiest books that are written in it, as any ohe 
may find, when they are disposed to m&ngle a ^lay 
■or a novel, where the : leait word otit of the corti- 
mon irdad is sore to disconcert them. It is fro 
wonder, when they are not so much as taught to 
spell in J their childhood, nor can ever attain to it in 
tneir whole lives. 1 advise you, therefore, to read 
aloud mdre or less every day to your httsbttnd, if 
he will perinit yon, or to any other friend (but not 
a female one) who is able to set you right ; fend as 
for$pfe3foig, you *nay 'compass it in time, by mak- 
ing ^HedJiOifs froth the bodks you read, 

I (khew very weB that thoae who are comttiotRy 
caifed learned wofeieft, havfe lost all iwaftner of cre- 
dit, by their impertinent taJkativeneiss atod concfeit 
of themselves ; but ttoefre is an easy "remedy f orchis, 
if you once cdnsktefr that after the pains y<y& fnay 
be afc, you never cata alrrive in point of learning, to 
riie perfed&jon of a sdhodbby. The fading I \ 
^tatJd-atfvtee yfcu to, is<**p for the im'pvbVert^rrt of 
you* (wm good ifciifee, which trifl fteV&r fail of be- * 
iftg Blended by disfctfeltion. It is a %rotog method 
a»d ill chokfe of books, that nfefces those fc&rfifect 
iadiesjustso Mtt^w^s^efetwhattheyhavetead, attd 
therefore it shall be riiy tore to direct you takfcef, 
a task for Which I take ttyself to be heft ttl ouafi- 
Itel, ba&itise I ha>te speftt mote tftWe, artd have 
had tftote opportunities than ftiaiiy others, to oft- 
senfefcftd discover froift What sewtfces th6 varibu* 
follies «f wotnen are derived. 

Pnay observe how insighiftcAftt things arte the 
common tfacfe of ladies, When they hate passed 
their youtft and beauty, how contemptible they 
Appear to the ttten, and yet ihofe contemptible tp 
the youj^r part of their own sex, ahdhave ttb 
H 2 . relief 
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relief but in passing tbeir afternoons in visits where 
they are never acceptable, and their evenings at 
• cards among each other, while the former part of 
, the day is spent in spleen and envy, x>r in vain en- 
deayours to repair by art and dress the ruins of 
time ; whereas 1 have known ladies at sixty, to 
whom all the polite part of the court and town 
paid their addresses, without any farther view, 
than that of enjoying the pleasure of their conver- 
sation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable 
in a man, which is not equally so in a woman ; 1 do 
not except even modesty and gentleness of nature, 
nor do I know one vice or folly which is not equally 
detestable in both ; there is indeed one infirmity 
which seems to be generally allowed you, I mean 
that of cowardice ; yet there should seem to be 
something very capricious, that when women pro- 
fess their admiration for a colonel or a captain, on 
'. account of his valour, they should fancy it a very 
graceful becoming quality in themselves to be 
afraid of their own shadows ; to scream in a barge 
when the weather is calmest, or in a coach at the 
. ring ; to run from a cow at a hundred yards dis- 
tance ; to fall into fits at the sight of a spider, an 
earwig, or a frog ; at least if cowardice be a sign 
of cruelty (as it is generally granted) 1 can hardly 
think it an accomplishment so desirable as to be 
thought worth improving by affectation. 

And as the same virtue equally becomes both 
sexes, so there is no quality whereby women en- 
deavour to distinguish themselves from men, # for 
which they are not just so much the worse, except 
that only of reservedness, which, however, as 30U 
generally manage it, is nothing else but affectation 
or hypocrisy ; tor as you cannot too much discoun- 
tenance those of our sex who presume to take un- 
becoming liberty before you, so you ought to be 

wholly 
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wholly unconstrained in the company of deserving 
men, when you have had sufficient experience of 
their discretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a tribe of 
bold, swaggering, rattling ladies, whose talents 
pass among coxcombs for wit and humour ; their 
excellency lies in rude choaking expressions, and 
what they call running a man down. If a gentle- 
man in their company, happens to have a blemish 
in his birth or person ; if any misfortune hath b&- 
fallen his family or himself, for which he is ashamed, 
they *will be sure to give him broad hints of it with- 
out any provocation. I would recommend you to 
the acquaintance of a common prostitute, rather - 
than to that of such termagants as these. I have 
often thought that no man is obliged to suppose such 
creatures to be women, but to treat them like in- 
solent rascals, disguised in female habits, who ought 
- to be stript and kicked down stairs. 

I will add one thing, although it be a little out , 
of place, which is to desire that you will learn to 
value and esteem your husband for those good qua- 
lities he really possesseth, and not to fancy others 
in him which lie certainly hath not ; for. although 
this latter is generally understood to be a mark of 
love, yet it is indeed nothing but affectation or ill 
judgment. It is true he wants so very few accom- 
plishments, that you are in no great danger of- 
erring on this, side, but my caution is occasioned by 
a lady of your acquaintance, married to a very va- 
luable person, whom yet she is so unfortunate as to 
fee always commending for those perfections to 
wjuch he can least pretend. 

I can give- you no advice upon the article of ex- 
pence 9 only I think you ought tQ be weH informed 
now much your husband's revenue amounts fco, and 
be so good a computer as to keep within it, in 
that part of the management which fails to your • 
H 3 share ; 
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share ; and not to put yourself in the number of 
those politic ladies, who think they gain a great 
point when they have teazed their husbands to buy 
them a new equipage, a laced head, or a fine petti- 
coat ; without .once considering what long Scores 
remain unpaid to the butcher. 

I desire you will keep this letter, in your cabinet, 
and often examine impartially your whole conduct 
by it, and so God bless you, and make you a fair 
example to your sex, and a perpetual comfort to 
your husband and your parents. I *am, with great 
truth and affection, 

Madam, 
Your most faithful Friend, 

And humble Servant, &c. 



Mrs. Thrale to a Gentleman on his Marriage. 
My Dear Sir, 

I RECEIVED the news of your marriage with 
infinite delight; and hope that the sincerity with 
which I wish your happiness, may excuse the liber- 
ty Itake, in giving you a few rules, whereby more 
certainly to obtain it. I see you smile at my 
wrong-headed kindness, and reflecting on the 
charms of your bride, cry out in a rapture, that 
you are happy enough without my rules. 1 know 
you are ; but after one of the forty years, which I 
hope you will pass pleasingly together, are over, 
this letter jnay come in turn, and rules for felicity 
may not be found unnecessary, however some of 
them may appear impracticable. 

Could that kind of love bs kept alive through . 
the married state, which makes the charm of a 
single one, the sovereign good would no longer be 

sought 
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sought for ; iir the union of two faithful lovers it 
would be found •* but reason shews us, that this is 
impossible, and experience informs us, that it never 
was so ; we must preserve it as long, and supply it 
as happily, as we can. 

When your present violence of passion subsides, 
however, and a more cool and tranquil affection 
takes its place, be not hasty to censure yourself as 
indifferent, or to lament yourself as unhappy ; you 
: have lost that only which it was impossible to re- 
tain, and it were graceless, amid the pleasures of 
a prosperous summer, to regret the blossoms of a 
transient spring. Neither unwarily condemn your 
bride's insipidity, till you have recollected, that no 
object, however sublime, no sounds, however charm- 
ing, can continue to transport us with delight, when 
they no longer strike us with novelty. The skill 
to renovate the' powers ^>f pleasing is said indeed 
to be possessed by some women in an eminent de- 
cree, but the artifices of maturity «*re seldom seen 
. to adorn the innocence of youth ; you have made 
your choice, and ought to approve it. 

Satiety follows quick upon the heels of . posses- 
sion ; and to be happy, we must always have some- 
thing in. view. The person of your lady is already 
all your own, and will not grow more pleasing in 
your eyes 1 doubt, though the rest of your sex will 
think her handsomer for these dozen years. Turn 
therefore all your attention to her mind, which will 
daily grow brighter by polishing. Study some easy 
science together, andacqriire a similarity of tastes, 
while you enjoy a community of pleasures. You 
. will, by this. means, have many images in common, 
and be freed from the necessity ot separating, to 
find amusement ; nothing is so dangerous to wed- 
ded love, as the possibility of either berag happy 
.out of the company of the.other; endeavour there- 
fore to cement thepresent intimacy oa every side ; 

-let 
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let yoar wife never be kept ignorant rf yetar in- 
come, your expences, your friendships, or aver- 
sions ; let her know your very faults, but make 
them amiable by your virtues ; consider all con- 
cealment as a breach of fidelity ; let her never have 
my thing to find out in your character, and remem- 
ber, that frotia the moment one of the partners 
turns spy upon the other, they have commenced a 
state of hostility. ' ~ 

Seek not for happiness in singularity; and dread 
' a refinement of wisdom as a deviation into folly. 
Listen not to those sages who advise you always to 
scorn the counsel of a woman, and ff you comply 
with her requests, pronounce you to be wife-ridden. 
Think not any privation, except of positive evil, 
an excellence, and do not congratulate yourself, 
that your wife is not a learned lady,* that she never 
touches a card, or is wholly ignorant how to make 
a pudding. Cards, cookery, and learning, are all 
good in their places, and may sill be used with ad- 
vantage. 

With regard to expence, I can only observe, that 
the money laid out in the purchase of distinction is 
seldom or ever profitably employed We live in 
an &ge, when splendid furniture and glittering^equi- 
page are grown too common to oaten the notice of 
the meanest spectator, and for the greater ones, 
they only regard our wasteful folly •with silent 
contempt,, or open indignation. Thi& may per- 
haps be a displeasing reflection, but the fallowing 
consideration ought to make amends. Thte age we 
live in pays, I think, peculiar attention to the 
higher distinctions of wit, knowledge, and virtue, 
to which we may more safely, more cheaply, and 
more honorably aspire. The giddy flirt of quality 
frets at the respect she sees paid to Lady Edge- 
cumbe, and the gay dunce site pining for a partner, 
while Jones, the omntalwfc, leads lap the ball: 

1 I said, 
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I said, that the person of your lady would hot 
grow more pleasing to you, but pn*y let her never 
suspect that it grows loss so ; that a woman will 
pardon an affront to her understanding much 
soorier than one to her person, is wfclf known ; nor 
will any of us contradict the assertion. All our at- 
tainments, all our arts are employed to gain and 
keep the heart of man ; and what mortification 
can exceed, the disappointment, if the end be not 
obtained ! There is no reproof, however pointed, 
no punishment, however severe, that a woman of 
spirit will not prefer to neglect ; and if she can en- 
cfure it without complaint, it only proves, that she 
means to make herself amends by the attention of 
others, for the slights of her husband For this, 
: and for every reason, it behoves a married man 
not to let his politeness fail, thougfrhis ardor may 
- abate, but to retain, at least, that general civility 
towards his own lady, which he is so willing to 
pay to every other, and not shew a wife of eigh» 
; teen or twenty years old, that every man in com- 
pany can treat her with more complaisance, than 
he,*who so often vowed to her eternal fondness. 

It is not my opinion, that a ydung woman should 
be indulged in every wild wish of her gay heart or 

Siddy head, but contradiction may be softened by 
omestic kindness, and quiet pleasures substituted in 
the place of noisy ones. Public amusements are 
-not indeed so expensive as is sometirnes imagined, 
but they tend to alienate the minds of married peo- 
ple from each other. A well-chosen society of 
friends and acquaintance, more eminent for virtue 
and good sense, then for gaiety and splendour, 
where the conversation of the day may afford com- 
ment fof the evening, seems the most rational 
pleasure this great town can afford ;-*tnd to this, a 
game at cards now and then gives an additional 
relish. 

That 
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That your own superiority should always be Seen , 
•but .never felt, seems an excellent ^enenalrule. A 
wife should outshine her, husband in nothing, not 
even in her dress. If she happens to have a taste 
for the trifling distinctions that finery can confer, 
suffer her not for a moment to fancy, when she 
appears in public, that Sir Edward or the Colonel 
are finer gentlemen than her husband. The ba*e 
of married happiness among the city men in ge- 
neral has been, that finding thediselves unfit for 
polite life, they transferred their vanity to their la- 
dies, dressed them up gaily, and seut them o«t gal- 
lanting, while the good man was to ragale with 
port-wine ox rum-punch, perhaps among mean 
companions,, after the oonxptin^house was shut ; 
this (practice produced the ridicule thrown on them 
in all our comedies and novels -since commerce be- 
gan to prosper. But .now that 1 am so *iear the 
subject, a word or two on jealousy may not be 
amiss ; for though not a failing of the present age's 
growth, yet the seeds of it ace too certainty sown 
in every warm hasem for us to -neglect it as a fault 
of no consequea^e. If you are -ever tempted to be 
'ealpus, watehyour wife -narrowly, but never teaze 
tier : tell her your jealousy, but conceal your sus- 
picion ; let her, in short, be satisfied that at is only 
your odd temper, and even troublesome attach- 
ment, that makes you follow her ; but let her hot 
dream that you ever doubted seriously of her vir- 
tue, even for a moment. If she is. disposed to- 
wards jealousy of you, let. me beseech you to be 
always explicit witfi her, and never mysterious : be 
above delighting in her paia, of all things,— mr 
do ^our business, =uor pay your visits, with an air 
of concealment, when ail you are doing might as 
well be proclaimed perhaps in the parish vestry. 
But I will hope better than this of your tenderness 
and of your virtue, and will release you from a 

lecture 



i 
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laeturiS' you. haw-so 'uery .fitdrneed efi, u»l«ss<y0ur 
extreme? ypufebjlanduncomroairre^ard^ will? excuse- 
it. And* now^ farewel ; make ray kindest compli* 
rnents to yom>wife., ami be' happy in proportion as> 
happinassia wiehedryou, by. . 

Dca*8Hr/&c. ^ 



Letter from Dr. Johnson to a Lady refusing a 
Request i with some Severity. 

Madam, 
I HOPE you will believe that my delay in an— 
sweating? your: letter couid^proeeedr onlyi frtfm my 
unwillingness tu destroy any. hope that you bad 
formed. Hope is itself a speeies ofhappiness, and, 
perhaps, the chief . happiness which this* world af- 
fords: but, like all other pleasures immoderately* 
enjoyed, the excesses of hope must be expiated by 
pain ;aftd expectations improperly indulged, must 
end in disappointment. — If it be asked, what is the 
improper expectation which it is dangerous to in- 
dulge, experience wilt Quickly answer, that it is 
such expectation as is dictated, not by reason, but 
by desire, expectation raided, no* by the common 
occurrences of life, but by the wants of the expec- 
tant ; an expectation "that requires the common 
course of things to be changed, and the general 
roles of action to be-brokek^ " 

When you made your request to me you should 
have considered, Madam, what you were asking. 
You askme to solicit a great man to whom I never 
spoke,, for a young person whom I had never seen, 
upon a supposition which I hadno means of iuiow~ 
in# to be true. There is no reason^why, amongst 
ajfthe great, I .should chus& to supplicate the Ar-ch^ 

bishop, 
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bishop, nor why among all the possible objects of 
his bounty, the Archbishop should chuse your son. 
I k|iow, Madam, how unwillingly conviction is ad- 
mitted, when interest opposes it ; but surely, Ma- 
dam, you must allow, that there is no reason why 
that should be done by me, which every other man 
may do with equal reason, and which, indeed, no 
man can do properly, without some very particular 
relation, both to the Archbishop and to you. If I 
could help you in this exigence by any proper 
means, it would give me pleasure ; but this propo- 
sal is so very remote from all usual methods, that I 
cannot comply with it but at the risque of such an- 
swer and suspicions, as, I believe, you do not wish 
me to undergo. > 

I have seen your son this morning : he seems a 
pretty youth, and will, perhaps, find some better 
friend than I can procure him ; but though he 
should at last miss the university, he may still be 
wise, useful, and happy. 

I am, Madam, * 

. < . Your most humble Servant. 



Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Bos&ell, thanking her for a 
Present. 
' Madam, : [ { 

THOUGH I am well enough pleased with the 
taste of sweetmeats, very little of the pleasure 
which I received at the arrival of your jar of mar- 
malade arose from eating it. , I received it as a to- 
ken of friendship, as a proof of reconciliation, things 
much sweeter than sweetmeats ; and upon this 
consideration^ I return you, dear madam, my sin- 
cei*est thanks. >By having your kindness, 1 think 

J have 
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1 havfe- a dbuble security fttt>-«he continuance of 
Mr. $osweffs, which k is riot ta be expected that 
any man can long kiedp/ when >the rafluehoe of a 
lady so highly and so justly valiife'd operates against 
him. Mr. Boswell will tfell you, that I was always 
Faithful to your interest, and always endeavoured to 
wait you in his estimation. ^ You trfustnow do the. 
same for me; We must aft h&tf one another, and 
vou nyist now consider* meals, '•' ' ' r 
*'* : J • DearMaUam, * 

1 * ;' Your most 6bliged 

And most humble Servant. 



' [". v 2)r. jTohnsm to Mrs % fiwzzh onSkkness* 
Bear Madam, <\ ■ 

I 'AM- sitting ddwn in rio- cheerful solitude to 
write a narrative, which would once have affected 
ybu wkh *feriderness arid sorrow, but whrch you 
will perhaps pass over ndw With the careless glance 
of- frigid indifference. For this diminution of re- 
gard, 1 however, I know not Whether I ought to 
%iame you, who may bave-feasons which I cannot 
know, and I do not? blame myself," who have, for 
a gt-eat part of humart life, done you what good I 
Cduld, and have never ddne you etfiL' 
< «>Ited bfcefc disordered ill *he usual way, and had 
been relieved by the usual methods, by opium and 
ds^ficfc/btft *ti4d >r£thor .tmakO&zmyr-fktoi of 

• f ©h Modlday the 16tty I Sat( for my picture, and 
walked &' considerable way Witlv little inconveni- 
eitfje. Idlhe aftern'odn' ariS evsnittg I'felf ray self 
JighlJ tfnd eite^ A ahdl>^ki^il^^fan^i^mes'd^Kfe^ 
i&us I^ehtto bed, arid itt a? short tirofc tfakadWa 
i'^>'/: . J ' sat 
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s*t op, asfa^^e^lo^^y^^^o^i ^enj%k * 

lasted,, I swpos& <4»Mt Ml *,*nu*u$e* J ra$ 
alarmed.,. W prayed /G^, t4^t Ww^ver h^imght 
afflict my btdy* he would .spase my understending f 
This prater, that I alight try the integrity <?£ my 
faculties ^ made *** Latin y&m> Tti# kop>wcrj$ 
Hot very goo^ : \ ra^de tlwfe curiy, wd <#p$ud- 
cd myself to be unimpaired jo ?ny foc\Uti^, . 

Soon after, I perceived, 4)pqt \ had suffered a 
paralytic strq&e, ; a?4 MW «y speech was taken 
from me. I cad no pai% and so little dejection in 
this dreadful state, that I wondered at my own 
apathy, and considered, that perhaps death itself, 
when it should come$~w<*»14-excite less horror than 
seems. now to attend it. 

In order tp rouse the vocal organs, J took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for t!toe produc- 
tion of eloquence. I put myself into vieteift mo- 
tion, and I think repeated it.; but^aH-wasiin vain, 
I then went to bed, and, strange asjtuiayrseemj I 
think, slept. When I: saw ligto, it was time, to 
contrive what I sliQuld do. ThpBgh God popped 
my speech, he left, me my. ;han$ ; t eejoj^da 
mercy, which was. not granted to /ny dear fjfcend 
Lawrence, whe now perhaps oysripoks me as I am 
writing, and rejoices thst.Lbave what he wanted. 
^ly first note was. necessarily to my servant* who 
came intalkhaj, ajad QQuld wMrow^ifttely ww r 

Srehead why k& should reud wh^t £ put iftt^o [his 
ands, 4 ./)•;** : . ,• i v i i '.si 

I then wj ote a cajsd AQ Mr. AiJeft, Jthat J neugte 
have a discreet friend at hand, to act as occgi^w* 
should require, 1a penning this note' I had same 
difficulty ; my band,* I fcopw ppt how nor wiy* 
made wrong letters. I then wrote to, Or* Tayfer 
to come to. me* ajid bring Dr. Heherden, andltteitL 
to J)r Bwkksby, who is my iwghfew"- My 
: physicians 
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fkymiam at* yety friphcUy ami te*y< disinterested, 
anil give* MM g^dfc; hopes, bat? yott may Mftgine 
my sttui*ti*>& t^b havfc so' faf ifeccMeted my r vocal 
powers, as to repeat the XorcPs prayer with no 
wry itttpetfeet atttetfl&tlbn. My meWoty, I hope, 
yBt«*ttaa*sa& it' Was 5 'hut Sutth a* AttAt* produced 
scritai**cfe ibrthfc sitfeip <rf **ti^ fi^ufcy. ' . ~ 

How this will^e received by you, I know hot. 
Ihdpt yltti'wWlsjntt^a^se ffithtfee'?' but jpferhaps 
My mistress, graelouft m9d, ^iid good, 
Cries* Ib hettainb? 'Tis time he should. 

But can this be possible ? I hope it cannot. I 
hope that what, when I ceuld speak, I spoke of 
you, and to you, will be in a sober and* serious hour 
remembered by yOH-i awl sufleljC i^, Cannot be re- 
membered, but with some degree of kindness, f. 
have loved you with virtuous affection ; I have ho- 
li&feted yon with sftee^esteeflfc tM Hot aft our 
ettGiaftnerit* bfc forgot! &i, biit let me have, in this 
g!*8t^fcfres»v j Mt Jwty Artff ydtir p* ayer?. You 
!*»•! jfef Wf& fed ytm With ftijr ^om^aihts as a set- 
jfedamt litttlifUiaBlc'f^eAA ; dtffcoV d6 not drive 
Jfc^ftbtt^ydtr-, fbt I have not AseVve* either negr 
te^bVBalreeJ. 

• Ttf-flife girls* who do not wtfte often, for Susy 
las' w¥l€te-nertly' once, and Miss Thrttte owes me a 
fette*$ f earnestly t eeommendj as their guardian and 
iritfid, that they remember their Creator in the days 
tf theiryotith. 

I suppose you may wish to know how my dis- 
ease is treated by the physicians. - They put a blis- 
ttet tipofr my back, and two ftotn lay ear to my 
throat, dtte oil 4 side. *The blister on the baek ha* 
done little, and those ©it the' throat have not risen. 
I btilited and bounced (it sticks to our last sandy 
attd compelled the apothefcaty to make his salve . 
ac^o^ding to the EoUAbtitgh Dispensatory, that it 
flight ftdnete better. I have two on now of my 
1 2 'own 
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own prescription. They likewise give me salt <>f 
hartshorn, which I take, with no great confidence, 
but am satisfied that what can be done is done for 
roe. 

God ! give me comfort and confidence in 
Thee : forgive my sins ; and if it be thy good plear 
sure, relieve my diseases for Jesus Chrises sake. 
Amen. 

1 am almost ashamed of this querulous letter, 
but now it is written let it go. 

I am, &c; 



Dr. Tiilotson to a Friend. 
Sir,/. , ] '/ .. ' \ :'\ ". - 

I AM sorry to understand by Mr. T- — 's letter 
to my son, that your distemper grows upon you, 
and that you seem, to .decline so fast. 1 am very 
sensible how much easier it is to give advice against 
trouble, in the c^se of another, ; tjian tq.t^ke it i» 
our own. It hath pleased God to : exercise me o£ 
JAte with a very sore trial, in the loss og $ny dear: 
and only child ; in which I do perfectly submit to 
his good pleasure, firmly believing that he always 
does what is best; and yet, though reason be sa- 
tisfied, our passion is not so soon appeased ; and, 
when nature has receiTcd a wound, time must;ljei 
allowed for the heating of it. - Since that, God l^as 
thoiyght fit to [give me a nearer, sun* jnons, ariida^ 
closer warning of my mortality, -in the .danger <rf 
an apoplexy ; which yet, I j:hank God for it, bj|s 
occasionpd no very melancholy reflectipps.; hut. 
this, perhaps, is more owing to patural teinper 
Uian philospptjy. and wise consideration. , Your 
<5^se, I know}, is very different, whp a*e of a-f$pi<- . 
$er naturally qieliujcholy, andund^r a distemper; 
.;. /' ^ * ; " • apt 



^ ? tcKncrease ill fot both which great allowances 
atfetbbfemade. 

* And yet, methinfcs,. both reason and religion do 
offer to us, considerations of that solidity and 
strength, as xhhy very well support otff spirits, un- 

_ der an the fraihfes &nd infirmities of the flesh ; 
such as these, that Gbd 5 ia' perfect lovfc and good- 
ness ; that we are not only his creatures, but his 
childrfeh, aMas deartq hiiii as to diirselves : that 
ha db^ riot affict .ifflibf$y;t&gfibye; the ehil- 
diten of men ; and that attWik atid afflictions which 
befal trs, are? intended for the cure and prevention 
of greater evlfe of sin, and' punishment; ; and there- 
fore we ought tm only tp Submit to them with pa- v 
ffetrctf, as beifrg de&rvtfd by us, but to receive 
iffem With thankfulness, 4 as being designed by him 
W do us tfiat gpnd, kiidto Wing *s to- that sensfc of 
ftihi and otir&#res,. wUich : pferliap& nothing else 
woulif haver dbne ' r that- the sufferings of this pre* 
Sfcftt hte ate but short* and 1 slight,' compared with 
that extreme- and etoifle^s misery, which we have. 
deserV^rJ; atid. fcith Aat exce&fittgf. and eternal 
^ighV^fglbrf,; \Vhich ^e hope for in the other 
tfbrldk; that J if><rbe c^feftir^tb rfiafe the best pre- 
t^r^rtSon we can for dea:th and ptdctifiy, whatever 
ttfihg£r tftyrtearer to bur end,* brfaga us fearer tb our 
Bkpptfres& ; aiwHtow mgged'soever the tf ay be, the 
comfort is, that it leads to our Fathers house, where 
^^h^wtotnbthin^that toe <$h Wish. When we 
^6nV J under Vafcn£etei!ns di^ertip^tharthreatenS 
6fcHi$; ^^wbtrra wtrnotr be contfenttdbear, in 

N ortfer t6 tfp&Mktt rett ovtrf, ' cotlldw oe assured 
df it b - And ih6n\A. We not tte wiffiri^ to "endure 
iAhch mbfe, irVbrdi^ to'ha^pihesS, ancrthat eternal 
Bfc' which Go&, that cannot lie, hath promised t 
Nktii*e ; IF teio^ is fdrtA bHife/. drift kpf to be stilj 
BrtgOrbte aftfefd^ger fcbntirit&h& h&xt } and yet 
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a Jong; life, with the usual burthens and infirmities 
of It, is seldom desirable ; it is but the same thing 
over again, or worse, so many more days or nights, 
summers and winters ; a repetition of the same 
pleasures, but with less pleasure and relish every- 
day ; a return of the same, or greater, pains and, 
trouble, but with less, patience and strength to 
bear them. : . . .. 

. These, and the like considerations, Jt use to epr. 
tertaiu myself withaj, and not only with content- 
ment, but comfort^ though with great inequality 
of temper, at several 'times, and with much mix- 
ture of human ^frailty, which will always stick to 
us while, we are in this world. .However, by these- 
kind of thoughts, death becomes more familiar to 
us, and we shall be atrie by degrees to bring our. 
minds close up to it, without startling at it. The, 
greatest tenderness. I find in myself is with regard 
to some near relations, especially the dear aud» 
constant companion of my life,.whjcb, I fnupt con- 
fess, doth very sensibly touch coe ; but when 1 
consider, and so I hope will they also, . that jthi* 
separation will be for a little while, and that though 
I shall leave them. in a bad world, yet under, th£ 
care and protection of & good God, who can be more! 
and better to them than all other relations, and wiu; 
-certainly be so to them that love him, and hope in. 
his mercy. , , * ' . 

1 shall not need to. advise you what to do, aqd 
what use £9 make of this time of ybuj!v&tfition ^ 1 
have reason, tq believe, that youh^ve,beeii careful 
in the time of ypur health, to prepare for this evil 
day, and have peen conversant in those "books whic^ 
give the best directions to this purpose, $iid have, 
not, as so many do A put off the great work of you^ 
life to the end of it ; attft then you nave nothing now 
to do, but, aswe^j^syou san, ui^eryxmrpgeseflft 
weakness and pains,' to renew your repentance, for 
^•4 " ~ all 
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all the errors and miscarriages of your life, and 
earnestly to beg God's pardon and forgiveness of 
them, fpr hist sake who is the propitiation of ouii 
sins ; to comfort yourself in. the goodness and pro- 
mises of God, and, the hopes of that happiness you 
are ready to enter into ; and, in the mean time, to 
exercise- faith and patience for a little while, and 
be of good courage* since you see laird j.the storm 
you are in will be. quickly Qveiyand,thea it will be 
as if i* neve* Jbad bees, car rathe* the remembrance: 
of it will be a pleasure.- t ;, . i i 

. I. do nojt use to write su^h long letters ^ but I do 
heartily compassionate your case, and should, be 
glad ii I could suggest any tbieg that might help 
to mitigate your trouble,, and male ;that sharp: ana 
toughway ; through which you are to pass into a 
better wocld, a little more smooth and es&yirl pr*Y 
to jGpd-iQ fit ua.b«othior that great? clrarige,- -M'todf* 
we must once uridergo ; and, if we be but ii>a&3$ 
good\measu*e,fit for it, sooneUiOr Jatez makes no 
great difference, I commend ypu tiq the Father of 
Mercies r *ad God.ofjGonsoJati^ay beseeching bto* 
toinqfQl^eryaurfi^itiU and patience*, and: to stand 
fey >you in your la3t**n(i .gueat conflict;; 4»d tbal* 
wMn.ybiUiW<alk.%hTOUgb; thervalteyiof.t&e^Biadcwt 
of death, you may fear, no evilj ; kudswhenyouf 
heart foils, and .your strength feiife, y©u^ may find 
him>th£ strength of your ne&rt, andyjorur portion 
ft>r $vev. . Iferewel, m?y good frtead : and wJrile . w# 
f^-feese* let ue p*ay .fferone aoQther^th&tjwe $gy 
haKe;^joy&l,meMiiigip another^ vfottldiv \,V - :i[ 

vn; jYow, truly ^flbefiqnatA Erktad a&diSejyant* 

" : v ,'• ':.'.'' \ J ».":J > i >• '-' • * - ' • 
...;L t :t.: : .. I .. ', * . -' '.', >* "iw ^••-'- •-* ili 

m^iv!'.' *".. . ' !"'>-. ' '-: t f \ I .. 1/ ' ' ' , •' '. »Ji 

;;,.': 1.3/ i:^ V.". J. J ''■; :^ 7: { tf * »jf . /*'.•»'- ki* 
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Wefacsdayit&th* *tk$r eifeumort. i Be pfe&se* to 
ktme ko*\r Wheriwr you ^uMiaWftnj fcott¥et<y 
Streatham to recent you r :c* stay teretUi tfcfc heict 

day.- . '• - '.''•' ••''•! 

1 ■ •! atey^c. 



Lvrd Chesterfield to Dr. Chenevix, an the Death 
of his Wife. 

My bEAR Lori>j a-- •• • 
I KNOW the gentleness, the humanity, and the 
tenderness of your i»turs too well to cfcoubt of your 
grief, and t Know the object oil it top wall to 
blame it ; no, in such case^lt 'ii St commendable 
notft MUttiQ*M^ pft^aioti, ^^l*al#ay^mse]^i i al>le 
Stom A heart that fc eapftbte of friendship ot kw». 
1 therefore offer yob tttv trite Mid always- unavfcftng' 
atgitttt€n%s of eOnjioIatterti but te tttty strong ah? 
*pWMa<Hng! passion w feprt to make u* neglect Of fWr* 
get,^ the tktte, our most ibportknt' duties, T 
n^rtt rfcttmni ym tit two in pk#tic*rtefj the- toglexit 
rf which we^ fender yeut gtiefV irisfefcd df f&us^ 
arimin&t * I mean you* duty to y^W cMdltftt as a 
lather , And tayetttf diocese m a bkhop. Itottr jrarfc! 
c* yow eftildten must fee Ambled, in^frdertdTe^ 
peth-, as fast as possible, their Loss ; and the #unHt* 
trust 6$ y6u* floe* must not suffer from a pefsatiaP 
arid ^frateedncern*. The^ein^tttnbtintiAndnerte^ 
•saty duties wiS s6ttte€ta&* suspend, and af last: 
initiate, thait £ftef,< Which f dfrri&ss tnt^efeismt* 
would not i they ate equally ttioral afrd christian 
duties, which I ath sure rro consideration upOft 
aaMh w*» e*etr mfcite yttfc 1 neglect. May y6ur 
assickiotls *schai^e rtf thdtti inselislbly lessen IMF 
affliction* tfWcfr, if indulged, wouJAlpnive as feta* 

to 
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' . iJ ; <*Sfe;wtofc *iw jjcfeatetpt-tnitB and afteetidH* 
!./'.', ,,.'.,■., •; IMyxfearliord, • ■'■■<■ 
■ ¥awi o»st fertbfol Fmewd and Servant. 



■ - - t '. :•.-':■' '■•-' ■■»■ '<■_ ■_ 

Dr. Johnson to Dr. Lawrence, on. ihi l D'(dth vf- 
s hisWifeV; :; y 

Deak.&r,. ,., 
AT a time when all your friends ought to shew 
their kindness, and with a character, which ought 
to make all that kridw vWiyour fnends, you may 
wonder that you have yet heard nothing trom me. 
•-- I .have bieahi»d*redi^a TCKatabusandmceSr 

sant cough, for which, within these ten days, 1 
have been bled once, fasted four or five ^ tunes, 
taken physic five times^and opiates, I. think, six. 
Thjs day \t seems to rfenyt. , . f 

Thefoss, dear. Sir, which you have lately suf- 

. , .' '. -••': >. '.•) !- ' ..Jlnnn .Hreretore. 

tfered, 

how 




tie help can be' had from consolation. , tie i 
outlives a wife whom he has long loved, scesh 
self disjoined from the only ouod that has the. sa..^ 
hopes, and fears, and interest ; from the only, com. 
•paniOnwit!. Whom he has shared much.gWS ot 
fevuVand with whomhc.could set his niu.d at fc 
Um[ to retrace the paster amjqipate £0 future 
The continuity of being is lacerated, the settled 
course of sentiment and action festoppe<U and me 
stands suspend^ a»d motionlesa, till* : »" dnven 
by external pauses into, a new channel. But tne 
tim6 of suspehce is dreadful. 
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'Out first reidarse in this distressed solitade is± 
perhaps, for w&nt of habitual piety, to- a gloomy 
acquiescence *m necessity. » Of two 'mortal beings 
one must lose the other I; but surely there is a higher 
and better comfortto be drawn from thfe consider- 
ation of that Providence which watches over all, 
and a belief that the living and the dead are equal- 
ly in the hands of God, who will re-unite those 
whom he has separated, or w;ho sees that is is best 
ttot to /eMinite^ N % v . ;; \ \ . ■'-", '• 

I am, dear Sir,, • 

Your most affectionate, 

And most hunible Servant. 

&t\ Johnson to Mrs. Strakan y on Vie J}eath.of_her 
.:'•-■ . . Soil. ".,./■ ' " 

Dear Mada^, 1 ' 

THE grief which I feel for the loss of a very 
kind friend j i& sufficient to mate me know bow 
much you suffer by the death of an amiable son; 
aniah^of 'whom 1 think it may be truly said, that 
no^ptielkn'ew him who does- not lament hiiri. 1 look 
upon' 'mysetf as having a friend, another friend 
taken from m.c, _ ' ■ ' ' , . 

Comfort, dear $Iadam, I would give you if I 
cbuld, but I know, how little fhc farms at eonsolu- 
tibii ' c jctn; aVa*i \i Let m e f how e v er , c out isul y odn ot 
♦1 :aA^ a-^.Jx^ytA i ., ^rfpw, but go 

your own life ; 

: can, one friend 

inust in time lose the other. , '?'"»•'- '-' • • / 

\ '[/' :i r 1 am^^^Waddm, ' : \~\ \ J ', 

' '* '* '" Tout inost humble Servant. '; 



J?r. 
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Dr. Johnson to Mr. Elphinsione; on the DcatJi of 
' his Mother. ' " ." ' ' . ' .,'/' \ 

Dear Sir., ' • d-wIT 

YOU have, as 1 find by every kind of 'evidence* 
lost art* excellent nwtther; aqd I hope yotii will wot 
thitlk mefncdpkble of patftalring of your grie£j< I 
have a mother: run^dghty-twoy^ars off eugrQyx&h&th; 
therefore, I must soon lose, unless it please iGod 
that she rather should mourn for me.r I fead'thet 
letters in which you relate your motharVdeath to 
Mrs. Strahan, and think I do myself honoir whew J 
teil you T'read them Wkh tears ;>baibteb.iSidlTeliieU 
their to you nor to me of any furtbdr Use j Attbetf bno* 
the tribute of nature has beefa paid. The business 
of life 'summons us away frdin useless igftef, and 
calls us to the -exercise of those virtues of which 
we are lamenting our deprivation. The greatest 
benefit which one friend can confer upon another/ 
is to guard, and exciteand elevate his virtues. 
This your mother will still perform, . if you dili- 
gently preserve t}je ,fl>em$ry^f J^jr.lifo, &W\ot .tor < 
death : a life, so far as I pai? learn, useful, wise, 
and innocent, and a death resigned, peaceful, and 
holy. 1 cannot forbear to merit ion, that neither 
reason nor revelation denies you- to hope, that you 
^may "increase her happiness by- obeying her pre- 
cepts ; arid that she may, in her present > state, 1 look 1 
with pleasure - upon every act of VirttieNo which 
her instructions or example may haVe^'oritribute&i 11 
Whether this be more than apieasMk kbv&mfi&rii' 
just opinion of separate spirits', is^indeed, of no* 
great importance to us, when We consider -oar-* ' 
selves as acting ^un4er' i the- eye" { of ! God-. -' Yet/ 
surely, . there is something pSefeirig ; iri fche; bfefte^' 




K'J »/•'* )\i ri i't jj(*'> f S »**'t0i« 
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to virtuous friendship, if it can be made profitable, 
that that union which has received the divine ap- 
probation shall continue to eternity. 

There is one expedient by which you'rnay, in 
fotne dtegr^ continue her presence — I£ydu write 
down minutely what you remember of her from 
Jrour .earliest years, you will read. it. with great 
pka&ire, and receive from it many hints of sooth- 
ing ^recollection, when time shall remove her yet . 
feitHer frGm you, and your grief shall be matuted 
to renemttajk To this, however ;painful for the 
J>rcsfii)tji3 canndt but advSe.yoq, asix> a Source fcf 
comfort and satisfaction in the time to.cotrie, for all 
•omfortitnd satisfectioh is sincerely wished you, by, 
k.' > f r :! \ t • . ; DearSir, 
[• : Your most obliged;, most obedient, 

aha most humble Servant. 



>/r\' Pfyc to Mr. Digfo{, oh the Death of his 
f * - ' ' ' • . Brother. 
' '[ Dear Sir, > . 

I HAVE a great inclination to write to you, 
though I cannot by writing, any more than I could 
by words, express what part I bear in your suffer- 
ings, . Nature and esteem in you are joined to 
aggravate your affliction : the latter I have in a 
degree equal even to yours, and a tie of friendship 
jqpproaches near to the tenderness of nature : yet, 
God knows, no man living is less fit to comfort 
you, as no man is more deeply sensible than myself 
of t;he greatness of the loss.. That very virtue 
which pecures his present state from all the sorrows 
incident to ours, (toes hut aggrandise oiir, sensation 
d its bemg removed from our sight, from our 

affection, 
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affection, and from our imitation ; for the friend- 
ship and society of good men does not only make 
us happier;, bjit it makes us betjtex. Their deat^ 
dpS§ bist -complete, their, fejjcity before our own, 
who probably- are' not yet arrived to. that degree of 
perfection which merits an immediate reward. 
That your dear, brother and my dear friend was 
so, I take his .very removal to be a proof; Provi- 
dence would certainly lend virtuous, men. to a 
world that so much wants theni, as long as in, itf 
justice.' to. tjhern it could spare them to us/ May 
ipy. SQuibe' yfitb those, who have, meant well, an$ 
tia,Y,e %ctepT well to that rneaning J "and, I douhf 
licit, if tuiij prayer be granted, I shall beNsithhini, 
Let u§ preserve his memory iji the way he would 
in*$ lie, by recollecting what his behaviour woufej. 
Ij^ye be^au? every .incident pf out lives to_ conje^ 
MU,u^\ng'ij^,Qa^ch, jjust as w.q think he would have 
^oni ; sp we. stall Uaye him i always before our ejes^ 
ja)oj^iiji bur min4s, anpl i[whaf is ujojee)' in oiu; hv^p 
'$$ ma^nejre. I fcoj^ whgn we sbaj! in,eej hup 
next, we stiall be more of a piecs with Kim, aoqi 

Km. I w,ill adji but 



l?2?: * V" a W W. °& e *??$. * W ^|atef" ^9 w m 
yjp niains or ^pu^s^lfVn^n^et since so valued a ggrt 

of uifis ^ gpnVV it V ■? ^s& °f "794 t t0 , • yl^^Bt? 1ft 5 
yours by inbentiuce, of th,e yaea^y. lie h^left in 
^ wart, which (wlule he. could fill it wi$i ^-SJfflJ 

Jhojpesi wishes,* and affections forhioi 'a&kiitej| ft 
mortal creature) was truly aiid warmly *nis ; * and 
shall (I assure you. in the sincerity of sorrow for 
xoy own ios£),be faithfully at youj service '^hile J 
(ioutinue to lpve h^ piQinoxy ? jtfyat is, wh#e. I'coo* 
^uc to bp. myself. l ' ' V / ' " " ' v ' ' 

• ! I Jim, &c. 

343477B 
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Miss Williams to a Friend, describing her A rrestk- 
tionand Confinement, in consequence of a Decree 
tf the National Convention of France* 

Switzerland, Sept. 1794. 
My Dear Sir, 
AFTER so long a suspension of our correspond- 
ence, after a silence like that of death, and a 'sepa- 
ration which for some time past seemed as final as 
if we had been divided by the limits 6f " that 
country from whose boufn no traveller returns,'* 
with what grateful pleasure did I recognize your 
hand- writing, with what eagerness did 1 break the 
seal of your welcome letter, and with what southing 
emotions receive the tidings of your welfare, and 
^the; assurance df your affection ! * Yoiir letter ivas a 
talistip&i that served " to cqnjiire , ' up' a %6usand 
1ixf#ge& of sorrow ihi 1 of joys' th^at iife'jiasti )and 
whicft were obliterated by the turbulent sensations 
x>f dismay and Horror. ' ' . 

1 Perhaps, it will not be uninteresting to • you. to 
^receive from me a sketch of the scenes which have 
passed in Paris sincfe the* Sd 4 6f June,' aLn'epocha'.to 
be for 'ever ' (fejSWed by the friends ttlibehy, 
•yhich seated a vulgar andsarfgtlin^r^despdt oh thfe 
ruins of a throne, till the memorable &8'tn«of July, 
H94, when liberty, bleeding with a thousand 
wounds, revived once more. If the picture I send 
you of those extraordinary events be not weH 
drawn, .'it;isat least marked with the characters of 
truth, since l-Ka,Vc been the witness of the scenes I 
describe, and have known personally all the prin- 
cipal actors. Those* scenes, connected in my mind 
with all the detail of domestic sorrow, with the 
feelings of private sympathy, with the tears of 
inotirning friendship, are : impressed upon my 

memory 
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memory in characters that are indelible. They rise 
, jn sad succession like the shaaes of Banquo's line, 
and pass along my shuddering recollection^ " ^ 
After hn?*^g so long suffered without daring to 
utter a coniplainjt, it will relieve in y oppressed 
spirits to give you an account of pur late situation ; 
a,nd, in so doings 1 shall feel tjie'same sort of iiielao- 
cboly pleasure as the mariner w^io paints the Iior- 
rprs ot the tejnpest when he has reached jthe har- 
hour, fijQd sheds a ten<jl$r tear oyer his lost coiij- 
PftfMQPS who have perished in the 'wreck — : — $Ji J 
.fliy dear friend, that overwhelming recollection 
fills my heart .with ^nguish, which only they who 
have suffered cjin conceive. ^Thbse persons jp 
,wJiqsc spejety I most dejig^tecf, in whose cultiya.ted 
minds and enlightened .conversation I founcl the 
sole compensation for what 1 jba^l lost in leaving my 
cpuntry.apd my feiendsfHtp see th£m torn[ ftp'm me 
fax .$y§r, feo knp w v th# £rej\se moment in ;wJuoh 
j&6y >vere dragged to e^ec^iojp, ^o'Veel"-^^ |ft r . 
jx& turn awhile fnj'fn images of horror whjph lhayje 
considered but %oc deep!*, agd wiricjb haye cast a 
jsadnesspyer n\y mind>that qan naver^never fce a^- 
peU^d. Whenever t|i^y recur, ^funeral veij seqpra 
^tp.me to be spread .oyer n$tu£e ; $r\d neither t^e 
.conscipusnsss <>f present, t\qr ^e a^^ijfe'of 
jfature safety, neither the .chains of ^ocieityV **>? *& 
the graces, jior all .the wonjiejrs qf t the genes' I api 
. ^no^ contemplating : can ^fissip^ k the]glpdm* 

rNotjlong &ft§r the r$ign of Itobjsinerre^egap, 
jll $&4$$QKte &9 ,le^ve Jhe cpuntfj .w«re retuse^, 
jaod .the arrest&tioji pf &e ,Epiglish jesiping, jn 
JFrance w>a,decrje&fLhy J^e patiojial c(Mivent|pn ; 
but Uje. very. neM My jthe i |i?c.ree ^v^ r 5epfealep,§n 
4he representations pf some JVgn^h meji^nts, 
% who shewed tip impolicy* VVe j^er^fore con- 
jduded that we had ^np ^such measures, to fear in 
dfutuce^ anjljye Jieard, Auin .wl^ ^b^j^ei. jo 
! - . K3 * * "1» 
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be good authority, that if any decree passed wrth 
'respect to the English, it Would be that of their 
being ordered to leave the Republic. The politi- 
cal clouds in . the mean time gathered thick 
around the hemisphere : we heard rumoufa df 
severity and terror, which seemed like those hollow 
noises that roll in the dark gulpb of the. volcano, 
and portend its dangerous eruptions : but no one 
coula calculate how far the threatened mischief 
would extend, and how wide a waste of ruin would 
. desolate the land. Already considerable numbers 
were imprisoned as suspected — suspected ! that iti- 
'definite word, which was tortured into every mean- 
ing of injustice and oppression, and became what 
"the French call the mot de retlliement, the initiative 
term of captivity and death. 
/" One' evening when Bernardin St. Pierre, the 
* author of the eharming little novel of Paul and 

I Virginia,' was drinking tea with me, and while I was 
glistening to a description 'he gave me of a small 
^Kbuse 5 , "which he had 1 lately built in the centre of a 
'beautiful isiatid of the river that flows by Essonne, 

whicfrhe was employed in decorating i and where 
' he meant to realise some of the lovely scenes which 
?h\s firhe imagination has pictured in the Mauritius, 

I I waV Suddenly; called away from this fairyland by 
the^ppear^nce of a friend, who rushed into the 

'tbdfflr, arid with great 1 agitation told us, that a de- 
cree had' just passed in the national convention, 
"brde'ring'all the English in France to be put into 
''arrest&ibn'in the space of fonr-and-twenty hours, 
"and^tltefr property to-be .confiscated. -We passed 
^he'iiigWt without sleep, and the following day in 
^fcrtxiety tmd'pefcurbation hot 'to* -be described, ex- 
^bcfting/eveVy- moment the commissaries of the re- 
^luttbt^aiy J cbniiiiittee and 5 their ^guards, to put in 
• Vfor^cftlW mandates of the convention. As the day 
'^adviriKe^^otfr terror increased : in the evening we 
M ' 4 received 
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' deceived information that most of our English ac- 
* quaintance were conducted to prison. At length 
night came ; and no commissaries appearing, we 
began to flatter ourselves that, being a family of 
women, it was intended- that we should be spared ; 
for the time was only now arrived when .neither 
•sex nor age gave any claim to compassion. Over- 
come with fatigue and emotion, we went to bed 
with some faint hopes of exemption from the 
■general calamity of our countrymen. These hopes 
were however but of short duration. At two hi 
the morning we were awakened by a loud knocking 
at the gate of the hotel, which we well knew to, 
be the fatal signal of our, approaching/captivity ; 

• and a few minutes after, the bell of our apartments 
was rung with violence.- My sister and myself 
hurried on our clothes, and went with trembling 
steps to the anti-chamber, when we found two 
commissaries of the revolutionary committee of 
our section, accompanied by a guard, two of whom 
-were placed at the outer door with their swords 

drawn, while the rest entered the room. One. of 

•these constituted authorities held a paper in his 

hand, which was a copy of the decree of the con- ** 

vention, and which he offered to read to us, but 

■we declined hearing it, and told him we were 

-ready to obey: the law. ■ Seeing us pale and trem- 

• bling, he and his colleague endeavoured to comfort 
us; they begged us to compose ourselves ; they 

/repeated that our arrestation was only part of a 
general political measure, and that innocence had 
nothing to fear.-^-Alas ! innocence was no longer 
any plea >for safety. They took a proces- verbal of 
our names, ages, the country where we were born, 
the length of time we had lived in France; and 
when this register was finished, we were told that 
we must prepare to depart. We were.each of us 
allowed to take as much clean, linen as we could 

.•.'", . tie 
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tie up in a handkerchief, and which was. all th$- 
"property which we could now call our own j the 
icst; in consequence of .the decree, being seized by - 
tbe nation. Sometimes, under the pressure of 9. 
great calamity, the most acute sensations, are px- 
juited by little circumstances which form a part of 
the whole, and serve in the retrospect of memory, 
like certain points in a landscape, to call up ,the 
surrounding .scenery : such is the feeling with which 
1 j;ecal the' moments when, haying got out pf oujr 
apartments, we stood upon the stair case sur- 
rounded . with guards, while the cpmmiasariss 
placed the seals on -our doors. The contrast be- 
- t*veen the prison where we 4 wece going ,tP he led, 
and that home which was ,uqw .closed against ajs, 
|>erhapsfor years, Med. my heart with a pang JJw 
which language has Mb utterance. Same #1 J»he 
guards ware disposed to treat us .with radenpss,; 
which the ^omnu^siuies steady .repcessd, .and, 
.oriering.theui to ^cep at some distance,, made .us 
dean .on .their arms, for *they saw we stood indeed 
.of.suppofit, in ,our way to .the xommiUee-room. 
We iound {this , place crowded with .commissaries 
^nd j&oldieus, .some sleeping, .some writing, and 
.others amusing th^mselyes 'with pleasantries ,of.a 
jseyolutionary nature, >to which we listenjed ♦trem- 
bling. Every half heour a^uardeote^od,. conduct- 
,iog ^English .prisoners, among whom were no 
jaromqn hut ourseb*es. .Here we passed the - tang 
#iiight, and^t .eight ux the. morning, our countrymen 
were taken .to the.prisoa.of ^theiMadeloneUes, w n% 
.we were still detained' at thexommittee. WedU- 
jCOKered afterwards J:hat this .was owing 40 the 
{humanity of the commissaries who arrested us, and 
jwho sentvto the municipality to taow if ^e Jfrigbt 
«&ot betaken4o the (Luxembourg, where we should 
ifind good accommodations, while 'px .the iMade- 
ijone ft es scarcely >a Jted xould he .procured. JVU 

that 
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that compassion could dictate, all'the lenity whioh 
it was in the power of these commissaries to display 
without incurring ten years imprisonment, the 
penalty annexed to leaving us at liberty, we expe- 
rienced. Humanity from* members of a revolu- 
tionary-committee ! You will r perhaps exclaim ill 
the language of the Jews, M Cata any good thing 
«come out of Nazareth ?" It is certain, however, 
strange as it may seem, that oaf-two commissaries 
behaved towards us as if they remembered that we 
^"were defenceless womerfih a land of strangers; 
-that we were accused of no £rime except that of 
being born on the soil of England : and that if we 
were punished , we had only deserved 'it by trusting 
with, too easy a belief in tnat national faith whicn 
was now violated. By the way, when I tell you 
•that we experienced compassion fr6m revolu- 
tionary coumfltteesi, you will not' suppose J mean 
to assent-that* coinpissionate men formed the m$* 
jority df their committees. The greater part^of 
mankind in air ages, even when accustomed to the 
most elevated rink, have abused power ; how then 
could it be hoped that unlimited power would not 
'be abused, which was confided to men who were, 
for the most part, ignorant and unenlightened : men 
wh$, till ^bat perk*l, confined to their shops and 
their manual occupations, wene suddenly transport- 
ed intq splendid hotels, with authority to unlock 
-cabinets blazing with jewels, to seijzfe upon heaps 
of uncounted gold, and with a stroke of their pens 
to disperse as many warrants for imprisonment as 
caprice, envy, or mistaken zeal might prompt ; * 
who were made arbiters iof the liberty ^pnoperty, 
and eveu lives of theinfellowi-Crtiziens^and who 
were incited, uay even compelled, to acts of vio- 
lence under the penalty of jbeing branded with the 
guik of moderatism ? When . such was the new* 
established system, when _ it. required fch# most 

daring 
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4ari&g courage to be humane, atfd Ycbsafcobfccruei 
was to be s»fe, om yow w,ond$$, tba* ajwogtbe 
rsvolu.fciprwy committees m gen$wd tbefie i#3s not 
^ a&mwilji pit36 to be found as would fcU the ey<? of 
•%wwen?." After passing. the wbote.day* as. we had 
done the ni^bf, in:, the cominitt^rJJOOjn, ordsus 
arrival from the municipality to send us to the 
iWmer palace* «ow<the prison of tbeXuxei^Atfg), 
«here w* were attended by, tm guards >:ij&bi» 
each coach, while, two w^lke&on each side. What 
storage sensations I felt aa I parsed though the 
*treei4 of Paris, and ascended the, steps of the Luxr 
e**bom;g, a, sad spectacle ta the crowd! We 
were oonducted to the range of apartments, abawfe 
die former rooms of state, where we were received 
*j^h the, utmost civility by the keeper of the pri- 
son, Beuoit, a >n*m& which, many a wretch has 
Masted, lor many a seiao^ Jus.ccumpafisi^ii and 

feotlen^sjc hav« softened* His hejirt w% iadeed 
ui ill suited to his, office,; and often he ipcunsxj 
the ctaptaasure of those savagps by. whom he wa* 
implo^, and w&o wished their victims to feel 
the full extent of then*. calamity* unjp&gated by 
m$ detail of kindness, any attention to.tbosfelittfe 
%ants which this benevolent persqn was .anxious, to 
tttmnue, or thoss few comfort* which he had. the 
power to bestow. The ^arbariajas thought it not 
Enough to load their .victiips with iron, qnlesji ". it 
altered into tlieir souls/' But B^Aoit was. not to 
he intimidated into cruelty. Without debating 
fcom his duty, be pursued hi* -steady course of 
{iumanity ; and may the grateful benedictions of 
fhe, unhappy have ascended for him to heaven ! 

We had a good apartment allotted us, which a 
few weeks before had been inhabited by Valaze, 
one of the deputies of the convention, who was 
how transferred to the prison of the Conciergjerie*. 
Our apartment^ with several adjoining, had soon 

. .' after 
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JRer Ihe eveHt of ifce 3 1st of May been prSpareft 
fdir the in%iso^ihe , nt Of the deputies <8f die rtffe 
droit; and for that purpose 'the windows \vhuih : 
conVmahded kfme VieV df the Luxemb5urg-gar- 
fieArs 1&& been 'tflotfked Up to the upper panes; 
which ^weVe' barred with iron. Mattrasses Were 
fiWb^i^d 'for us in this gldomy chamber, the 
cRio'r 6f which, was locked 'by one of our jaiftbrs; 
andHve had suffered too much fatigue of body, as 
^11 as disturbance of mind, not to find a refuge 
frdihiofrdw in some hours of profound sleep. 
I am, &c. 



Jfiss Williams to a Friend, in continuation.. 

My dear Sir, 

THE next morning the sun arose withtaniisual 
brightness ; and \Vith the aid of a table on which I 
pnounted* I saw through our grated windows the . 
beautiful gardens of the Luxembourg. Its tall ma- 
jestic trees had not yet lost their foliage; and 
though they wdfe fallen j like our forttirlfes, "into 
the sear, the yellow leaf," they still presented those 
rich gradations of colouring, which belong to 
autumn. The sun gilded the gothic Spires of the 
surrounding convents, which lifted 'ti^ their tall 
ftoihts above the venerable groves, while 'on the 
back ground of the scenery arose" the hills of Meii- 
don. It seemed to me as if the declining season 
had shed its last interesting graces oVer the land- 
scape tosotith my afflicted spirit ; and such was the 
effect it produced. It is scarcely possible to con- 
template the beauties of nature without that en- 
thusiastic pleasure which swells into devotion ; and 
wherv sucn dispositions afe'exfcited in the mind, 

resignation 
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resignation to sufferings, which, in the sacred 
words of scripture, " are. but for, a moment," be* 

. comes a less difficult duty- . s 

The Luxembourg had lately beeipt fitted up. .to 
xeceive the crowd of new inhabitants, with which, 
it was going to be peopled, anci. every apartment 
obtained, a , particular appellation , ^ which . was , in-* 

- scribed on the . qutside of the door, y/e were 
lodged in the. chamber of Cincinnatus : Brutus, I 
think, was our next door neighbour ; and Socrates 
had pitched his, teut at the distance of a few paces. 
The chamber of Indivisibility was allotted to some 
persons accused of federalism, and Liberty was^ 
written in broad characters over the door of a 
prisoner who w&s au secrefK With respect to the 
great names, it has been observed in Paris, that 
almost all the illustrious characters of Greece and 
Rome have been led to the Guillotine — for instance, 
Brutus, who often while we were in prison, came 
from the municipality with orders from Anaxa- 
goras, "was soon after doomed to an equal fate, 

" Alike in fortune, as alike in fame l" 

together with Anarcharsis, Agricola, Aristides, Pho- 
cion, Sempronius Gracchus, Epaminondas, Cato 
the elder and the younger, and many other no less 
celebrated worthies, who fell in sad succession 
under the sword of Maximilian f. 

Our prison was filled with a multitude of per-, 
sons of different conditions, characters, opinions 
and v countries, and seemed an epitome of the 
whple world. The mornings were devoted to 
business, and passed in little occupations, of which 
the. prisoners sometimes complained, but for which 
perhaps they had reason to be thankful,, since less 

* In close confinement. . ' , . 

$ The christian name of Robefpierre. 1 * ' 
. • • leisure 
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.leisure was left them to brood over their misfor- 
tunes. Every one had an appointed task : in each 
chamber the prisoners, by turns, lighted the fires, 
swept the rooms, arranged the beds ; and those 
who could not afford to have dinner from a tavern, 
or, as the rich were yet permitted, from their dWn 
houses, prepared themselves their meals. Etery 
chamber formed a society subject to certain regu- 
lations : a new president was chosen every day, ®* 
every week, who enforced its laws and maintained 
good order. In some chambers no person was 
allowed to sing after ten, in others, after eleven at 
night. This restriction would* perhaps, have been 
superfluous in England, in a similar situation ; but 
it was highly necessary hete, since it prevented 
such of the prisoners as were more light-hearted 
than the rest, from sinking all night long, to the 
annoyance of others of their neighbours who might 
think the music which resounded through the prison 
during the day fully sufficient. The system of 
equality, whatever opposition it met with ■ in the 
world, was in its full extent practised in the prison. 
United by the strong tie of common calamity, the 
prisoners considered themselves as bound to soften 
the general evil by mutual kind offices ; and strun-* 
gers meeting in such circumstances soon became 
friends. The poor lived- not upon the cromb& 
which fell from the rich man's table,' but shared 
the comforts of the repast ; and here "was found 
a 1 community of the small stoek of goods, which > 
belonged to the whole without ' the necessity 
pf a requisition. One broom which" was the pro** 
perty of a countess, "was used by twenty delicate- 
hands to sweep their respective apartments* ; and' $. 
tea-kettle, with which a friend furnished my 
mother, was literally, as Dr. Johnson observed of 
his own^ "'never allowed time te cool," :but was 
L employed 
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emptoyed from motauig to night in furnishing the 
Euglish with tea. 

In the afternoon the prisoners met in an anti- 
chattber, which commanaed a view of the gardens. 
Here they formed themselves into groups: some 
conversed, -others walked up and down tire room \ 
otfaero gazed from the windows on the walks be- 
low, W'here, perhaps, they recognized a relation or 
a frieud, who, hieing denied the privileged visit- 
ing the prison, liad come to sooth them with a look 
or tear of sympathy. During the. first days of our 
eoafinement, the prisoners were permitted to see 
their friends ; and many a striking contrast of 

fjaiety and sorrow did the anti-chamber then exhibit., 
n one part of the room, lively young people were 
Amusing their visitors by a thousand little plea- 
santries on their own situation; iu another, a 
. husband who was a prisoner was taking leave of his 
wife who was oome to see him, and shedding tears 
over his child who was clinging' to his knees, or 
had thrown its arms around his neck, and refused 
to be torn from its father- As the number of 
prisoners increased, which they did so rapidly, that 
m less than a week they were augmented from an 
> hundred to a thousand, the rules of the prison be- 
came more severe, and tlie administrators of the 
police gave strict orders, that no person whatever 
should be admitted. After this period, the wives 
of some of the prisoners came regularly every day, 
bringing their children with them, to the terrace of 
the gardens. You often saw the mother weeping, 
and the children stretching out their httle hands 
and pointing to their fathers, who stood with their 
eyes fixed upon the objects of their affections ; but 
sometimes a surly sentinel, repressed these melan- 
choly effusions of tenderness, by calling to the 
persons in the walk to keep off, and make no signs 

to 
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to the prisoners. — In the mean tiniey among the 
crowd that filled tl>e public room, were fine gentle* 
s>en and fine tidies, who had held: the highest rank, 
aft court, some fiirtiwg together, others ma-king ap- 
pointments foT card jiarties »or music, in. their own 
apartments in the everrfng, and others relating te 
us, m pathetic language, all' that they had suffered, 
and all they had lost by the revolution*. It wai 
impossible not to sympathize in the distresses of 
some, or avoid wondering at the folly of others, in 
whom the strong sense or danger could not over* 
come the feelings of vanity ; and who, although 
the tremendous decree had just gone forth, making 
" terror the order of the day," and knowing that 
the fatal pre-eminence of rank was' the surest pass- 
port to the guillotine, could not resist using the pro- 
scribed nomenclature of " Madame la duchesse," 
" Monsieur le compte, n &<*. which seemed to issue 
•from their lips like natural melodies to which the 
ear has long fyeen accustomed, and which the voic6 
iwvohmtarily repeats: There were, however, 
adooong the captive nobility, many persons who 
had toe much good sense not to observe a differ- 
ent conduct, who had proved themselves real 
friends- to liberty, had made important sacrifices 
in its cause, ana who had* been led to prison by 
revolutionary committees on pretences the most 
trivial, and sometimes from mistakes the most 
ludicrous. Such was the fate of the former count 

and countess of — ,.wh© had distinguished 

themselves from the beginning of the* revolution by 
the ardour of their patriotism, and the largeness of 
their civic donations. They had hitherto lived un- 
disturbed in their splendid hotel, and there they 
might probably have continued to live a little JohgCT 
had not the countess, in an evil hour, sent down, to 
her chateau a fine marble hearth, which by sotne ac- 
cident was broken on the way. The steward sent a 
L 2 letter, 
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letter, in wlxicl*, among other, jtlungs, he mentioned 
that the " foyer* must be repaired at Paris." 
The letter was intercepted and read by the revo- 
lutionary committee. They swore, they raged at 
the dark designs of aristocracy. " Here," said 
they, " is a daring plot indeed f ajayer of counter 
revolution, and to be repaired at Paris ! We must 
instantly seize the authors and the accomplices." In 
yain the countess related the story of the hearth, 
and asserted that no conspiracy lurked beneath the 
marble: both herself and her husband were con- 
ducted to the maison d'arret of their section, from 
which we saw them arrive at the Luxembourg 
with about sixty other persons at the hour of mid- 
Bight, after having been led through the streets in 
procession by the, light of an immense number of 
flambeaux, and guarded by a whole battalion. 
These prisoners had at, least the consolation of 
finding themselves in the society of many of their 
friends and acquaintances, for all the polite part of 
the fauxbourg St. Germain might be said to be 
assembled at the Luxembourg in mass. Imprison- 
ment here was, however, no longer the exclusive 
distinction of former nobility, but was extended to 
great numbers of the former third estate. We 
tad priests, physicians, merchants, shop-keepers, 
actors and . actresses, French 4 valets and English 
waiting-women, all assembled together in the pub- 
lic room ; but in the private apartments, Benoit's 
benevolent heart taught hjm the most delicate 
species of politeness, by placing those persons 
together who were most likely to find satisfaction 
in each others society. 

Amidst many an eloquent tale of chateaux level- 
led Avith the ground, and palaces where, to borrow 

* Fojer.hkhe French name for hearth, and also for the 
central point of a system. 

an 
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an linage of desolation from Ossian, " tfte fox 
might be seen looking out at the window , w we some- 
times beard the complaints of simple sorftViVjunalr 
lied- to greatness ; bat like the notes of the starling! 
" so true in time to nature were they cltan$e<l!| 
that they seized irresitibly on the heart. Of tins 
kind was a scene which passed sometimes bf^vreen 
a poor English woman and her dog, which shq liaq 
brought to keep her company in her captivity. 
She had been house -keeper in a French family > 
and, some months before she was imprisoned', had 
sent her daughter, who was her only child^ to JWj 
friends in England. The poor woman often ex- 
claimed while tier face was bathed in tearsj e * 0h"| 
Chartotte, Charlotte, I shall' never see }ou again ! . 
Whenever the dog heard the name of Charlotte, he 
began to howl in so melancholy a note that it was 
impossible not to sympathise in his latfientatiori. 

The, most frightful circumstance which attended 
our ttrrestation were the vfeits of Henribt, the com-* 
irfandant of the military force at P a^ris. lf%k 
wretch had been one of the executioners l pii|4{e^j[i 
erf' September, and was appointed by the comnmne 
of Paris, on Ae 31st of May, to take the eqiiimqiuT 
of the national guards, to point the cannon against 
the convention, to violate the? represc station of\\^ 
people, and to act the prelniie of thai r iWt,draruy 
of which France has been the desolated" scene* and 
Europe the affrighted spectator, 1 1 e nriot perfo^D^ 
ed bis part so much tb the stitisfoetiou of his em^ 
ployers, that he was contiriuci] in his command ^ 
and it was a part of nis ofitce to visit the pyisonsj 



mitiftmen^ 

brandishing his 4 sword, and accompanied b'y^tivelve, 

tff his officers. There was sbmetliinff in his loot 

'wtttch did iroftghe yon: simply the id'ea ^oKtlre 

L 3 . ferocity 
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ferocity which is sometimes to be found among 
civilized Europeans: his fierceness seemed to be 
ttf that. kind, which belongs to a cannibal of New 
Zeajahd ; aad he looked, not merely as if he 
fringed to pfunge his sabre in our hosoms, but to 
drink a libation of our blood. He poured forth a 
Volley pf oaths and imprecations, called out to 
jvnbw ;how many guillotines must be ereqted for 
the English, and did not leave our chamber till one 
person -Who was present had fainted with terror. 
In tW manner he visited ev«ry apartment, spread- 
iri'g* consternation and dismay ; and these visits 
iveve f epeated three of four times in a week. 
W^eqever the trampling of his horse's feet was 
heard irf the court-yard, the first prisoner who dis- 
tinguished the well-known sound, gave the alarm, 
and in one moment the public room was cleared ; 
every person flying with the precipitation of fear 
to his ovvn apartment. Every noise was m&aijtly 
Hiished ; a stillness like that of death pervaded the 
^h<4Je 'dwelling ; and we remained crouching in 
S\ir cejls like the Greeks in the cave of Polyphemus, 
iiH L the monster disappeared. The visits of the 
administrator^ of police, though not so terrific asi 
ttiofci 1 pf' tfenriot, were nothing less soothing., 
Bjfbtlility^ ' as well as terror, was the order of the. 
dfa^ i aiW those public functionaries,, whose business, 
it \vWrfbtonTy to see that the police of the prison 
T^ks' tireil regulated, but also to hear if the prisoners 
lidff any subject of . complaint, used to make tne* 
gqTjuiry in a tone of such ferocity, that, whatever 
oripfe'&tons might hang on the heart, the lips 
ipst. the power of giving them utterance. The 
vfeits of the police generally produced some addi- 
tional rigour to our confinement ; and in a short 
thjie all access to us whatever was forbidden ex- 
cept tjy letters, winch were sent open, and deli-] 
Vfefled to us after being examined by the sentinels. 
- ; 1 4[ \ There 
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There was sometimes room for deep meditation on 
the strange caprice and vicissitudes of fortune. We 
found the ex-minister, Amelot,. a prisoner in the 
Luxembourg/ he, who, during his adjniinis^riftipn, 
had distributed lettres de cachet with, s'sp^n^ucli 
liberality. Tyranny had now changed its ins'triL?, 
ments, and he was become himself the victim^ of 
despotism .with new. insignia : the blue ribbandM'*& 
given pjace to the red cap, and " de par le roi". 
was tjrarisFormed into " par mesure de surete' 
gen^rale." By his order La Tube, whose history 
is so w.ellknown, had been confined thirty years, in 
the Bastille. .He was now enjoying the sweets of 
liberty ; and, before the prison-doors, were shut 
against strangers, came frequently to visit some of 
his frierifls in the very room where the minister 
was imprisoned. ' ■< . 

Amelot, in a comfortable apartment, and sur- 
rounded by society, did not bear his coofi.nerneut 

. with the same firmness as La Tube had bornQ the, 
solitude of his dungeon, cheered only by the 
plaintive sounds of his flute of reeds... He, was iri" 
a short time Dereft of his reason ; and, anjong the' 
wanderings of his imagination, used to v acldress let- 
ters to all the kings of Europe, and all the emigrant 
princes, inviting them to sumptuous repasts, to } . 
whicn he sometimes proposed admitting the nation- 
al" convention, to shew that he wW above b t earin« , 

. malice. - : t . " " . ; r T , >'.', 

Whenever any new ( prisoners arrive^' the r^stf 

. crowded round them, and hastened to^alm.tjieu^ 

SUids tyy the nipst soothing expressions of syiiipa- 
y. No such emotions were excited ty' th^ ap-^ 
jiearahce of Maillard, who was one of the muj:derefs ? 
on the 2d of Septeipber, and wljo Jiad lately been! 
appointed to' a command in the revolutionary' 
anny ; from.wbich> foj soia^ifl^v^ 
now dismissed, sent to prison ,' and orc|er§a» int9j 

close 
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close confinement. He had taken a very active 

Eart in the- late transactions, and bad, a few days 
efore* his own arrest, conducted 'to prison two 
line boys, who Weye the sons of the ex-rninisrer 
La Toiir du iPih, together with their governor, who 
"Was a* priest*; They were stepping into a carriage) 
whifch Wfis t6 comber them to' school, "when they 
were seized upon by Maillard, who "taking the 
youngest, a child- of eleven years of age 4 , by the 
shoulder, said to him in a stern accent,' "II faut ' 
dire la verity toute la verit6, et rien que la verity*." 
No sooner was Maillard brought in ttf'ttre anti- 
chamber, while his room was preparing, than the 
little boy recognized his acquaintance, and running 
up to him cried, " Bern jour, ertbyeti Maillard — 
i! Faut dire la verite,' toute la verite*, et rit*n que la 
verite." 

-Nothing cotrfd be. more; painful than the sensa- 
tions' excited by reading the evening papers, which 
the prisoners at thts time Were permitted to receive ? 
arid which Weffc ^expected with that 'trembling 
anxiety witfow;hii^,undef present evils 1 ; we long to 4 
loot into the promises of futurity. The evening 
paper seemed; to us the book of our destiny ; but 
there we coutd trace no* soothing characters t)f bope 
or mercy. Every line was stamped with conspiracy > 
vengeance, desoiatiof>- and death ; and the reading 
tbeevetfts* of the day left impressions on pur minds 
wrhich often deprived lis of steep. We sometimes 
quitted the crowd m the piblic room, and shutting 
ourselves up in our ow-n apartment, endeavoured; 
amidst the evils of this world, like Sterne's monk, 
to l6ok* beyond it. If such meditation was calcu 1 
lated:to, wipe away our tears, it sometimes made 
therrt ffow— '* Let t}ie. sighing of the prisoner conie' 

• Ycti maftfneak tfattrirtb, the whole truth, and notftirt* 
Itetfii* truth. • ' 

before 
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before Thee*, according to the greatness' of T x hy 

Sower, preserve Thou those that are appointed, to 
ieP-' 1 . : • ■ ■ •■-.-. .» l \ ,, ., ,-«> 

."•.:>..• I am, &c. » •' m *- 



Miss Williams '. to a Frien4 } describing several 
chid Executions^ by Decrees of the Aemlutiovfiry 
Tribunal* '..«,, 

» ; Para* > 

A FEW weeks after our . release from prison > 
Rabaut de St. Etienne wast put to death. He was 
one of the most enlightened and virtuous men whom 
the revolution had called forth,; and. had acquired 
general esteem by .his conduct as a legislator, and 
considerable reputation by his. Indents as a writer. 
He was the presideijt of the; fiMfrmus committee of 
twelve, which was appointed .by the convention, 
previously to the 31st of May, to exaipifie into the 
conspiracies which threatened ife, {existence, and 
which, as I have already related*, hastened its part 
tial dissolution. Rabaut, as often as.'jbie presented 
himself tc- make the report, was compelled by the 
interruptions-of the conspirators and their agents to 
retire from the tribune, until that moinent .arrived, 
when he, together with the memhers of the com- 
mission, and the deputies of the Girogde, were ex- 
pelled or torn from the convention ! 1 saw him on 
thi? memorable day. (for he. took shelter for a few 
hours at our house) filled with despair, not so much 
for the loss of his own life, wt\icb he tfyen consider- 
ed as inevitable, as for that of the liberty pf ixis 
country, now falling under the vilest despotism. 
He escaped arrest on the, 2d of June,- from* not 

having 
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havings been present at the -convention whet* the 
conspirators consummated their crime by meaoa of 
the military force of Paris, and concealed himself 
in the house of a friend, m ith his brother, one of 
the seventy-three deputies who had signed the pro- 
test. 

They enclosed part of a room for their place of 
shelter, and built up the wall with their own hands, 
placing a book-case before the entrance,, so that 
there was not the least appearance of concealment. 
They employed a carpenter in whom they had 
great confidence to make the door, and the wretch 
betrayed them. Rabaut de St. Etienne was imme- 
diately brought before the revolutionary tribunal to 
Iiare his person identified, for he was now out- 
lawed, which in France is the sentence of death* 
He was led to execution ; and his wife, a most 
amiable woman, unable to support the loss- of a 
husband whom she tenderly loved, put an- eaA to 
hei existence. His brother was taken to the Co»* 
ciergerie, wherfe he htngwished? with three other 
victims, fo* many months, in a subterraneous dnn~ 
gcon ; and there being only one bed allotted fot 
row persons, he lay upon the damp floor, and g«w-> 
tracted sucb violent disorders that ms life was long 
. rfespaired oif. He has now tafeen his- seat r$ the 
. convention/ The generous friend and his wife* 
whehad given the brothers an asylum, were afeo 
dragged to prison ; and some time after *t*«epe £on* 
demned, for this noble act of friendship, to perisk 
on the scaffold. 

If France, during the unrelenting tyranny of 
Robespierre, exhibited unexampled crimes, it was 
also the scene of extraordinary virtue ; of the most 
affecting instances of magnanimity and kindness.^ 
Of this. nature w^s the conduct or a young iriafftj 
who being a prisoner with his brother, nappeired to* 
be present when the names of the victim* were 

called 
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catted ovefr, wfoo were summoned to appeal* the next 
day before the sanguinary tfriburiat: ' f *The young 

- man found the name of his. brother, who at that 
moment wtfs absent, upon 1 the fetal list. He paused 
Gftly an instant to reflet, : that fix* life of the father 
of a : larg& family was of more value than bis own : 
he answer*?*! the ,> caH ; , surrendered himself to the 
officer*, arid was executed in his brother's stead. A 
father made the same sacrifice for his son ; for the 
tribunal was so negligent of forms, that it was hot 
drfftcult to 'deceive its vigilance. • 

Trie increasing horrors ' which evfcry da*fc prc^ 
duced, had at length the erfect of ^x4iingilis«h*ngm 
every heart ; ttii love of life, that sentiment which 

» dings so fast to our nature. To* die, and get be- 
yond the reach of oppression, appeared a privilege $ 
and perhaps nothing appalled the souls of the ty- , 
rants so much as that serenity with which their 
victims went to execution. The page of history 
has held up to the admiration of succeeding age*, 
those philosophers who have met death with fortn 

- tude. But had they been led among the victims 
of Robespierre to execution, they won id have found 
themselves, in this respect, undistinguished from the 
crowd . They would have seen persons of each sex, 
of all ages, and all conditions, looking upe>n death 

, with a contempt equal to their own. Socrates ex- 
piring, surrounded by his friends, or Seneca and 
Lucan sinking* gently into death, have perhaps less 
claim to admiration than those blooming beauties, 
who^ in allfche first freshness of youth, in the very- 
spring of life, submitted to the stroke e-f the exe- 
cutioner with placid smiles on their countenances, 
and looked like angels in their flight to heaven. 

Among the victims of the tyrants, the women 
have been peculiarly distinguished for their admira- 
ble firmness in death. Perhaps this arose from the 
superior sensibility which belongs to the female 
m mind, 
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mind, and which niado it feci that it was less-ter- 
rible to die than to survive the objects of its ten- 
derness. When the general who commanded at 
. JLongwy on its surrender to the Prussians, was con- 
demned to die, his wife, a beautiful young woman 
$f four-and-twenty years of age, whq heard the 
sentence pronounced, cried out in alone of despair, 
</ Vive le roi !" The inhuman tribunal, instead 
ofattributingheixonductto^i^r«u?tipn,conieHined 
her to die. Her husband, when he was placed in 
the cart was filled with astonishment and anguish 
when he saw his beloved wife led towards it. The 
people, shocked at the spectacle, followed her to 
the scaffold, crying, " Elle n'a pas m<Srite\la mort." 
" Mesarais," said she, 6i c'estiua.faute; j'ai voulu 
pe>ir avec mon mari*." 

The fury of these implacable monsters seemed 
directed with peculiar virulence against that sex, 
whose weakness man was destined by nature to 
support. The scaffold was eveiy day bathed with 
the blood of .women. Some who had been con- 
demned to die,;buthad been respited on account of 
their pregnancy, were dragged to death immedi- 
ately after their delivery, ni tnu £ state of weakness, 
which savages would have respected. One unfor- 
tunate woman;, the wife of a peasant, had been, 
brought to Varis,,; with nineteen other women of the* 
same cla$sj and condemned to die with her com-' 
panions. She lieard her sentence without emotiqn ; 
but wlien they came to carjry.hcr. to execution, and. ' 
take away the infant who was hanging at her, 
breast, and receiving that . nourishment of which 
death was so soon to ,dry up the soured, she rent 
the *dr yvitfci her cries, with the. strong shriek of 
instincjdve affection,, the piercing throes of maternal 

. * " She <Jid not deserve death."— "My friends, it is my 
€wn fault $ I was resolved to perish with niy husband." 

*,...... tenderness 
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tenderness— But in vain t'the infiuit was torn from 
the bosom that cherished it, and the agotiies of <the 
unfortunate mother found respite in death. «> .•...:.;. . 

Fourteen young girls of Verdun, who had danced' 
at a baft given by the Prussians, were led to the 
scaffold together, and looked, like nymphs achgpied 
for a festival. Sometimes -whole generations were 
swefpt awjay at Kxnfe moment 5 :an<f the tribunal ex- 
hibited many a family piece,' -which; has almost 
broken the heart of humanity! ■ Malesherbes, the 
counsel bf Louis XVI. was. condemned to die, at 
eighty years of age, with his daughter and son-in- 
law,, his; grand-daughter and grandson. .-..'. , 

His daughter seemed to have lost sight of every 
earthly object but her venerable parent : she em- 
t^rdeed him a thousand times oa their way, ta execu- 
tion, bathed his face -with, her, tears, ana when the 
minister bf death dragged her from him, forgeting 
that the next moment put an end' to her own, she 
exclaimed, ** Wretch, are you going to murder my 
father*"-- ■ - '' '< 

These proscribed families seemed tx> 6nd the: 
sweetest source of> consolation in dying together,. 
&hd td:bdnsider the monie^taijjiipassage^hicbitiiey, 
.. Mere going^ to mabe.as sasruich the less painful, 
since they should undergona separation but enter 
at the same instant into another . f state* 6f ekistence. 
A. young lady, the former, marchioness of Bois- 
Beretagjer* Wasimpriaoned in the? Luxembourg, with 
lier whole 'famiiyJr. When heciather? mother,- and. 
youqger sfeter) received their act €£aocusation, and r 
shej£oaund(h^s€lfidQX^«e^em^ted 9 sfacufchted kJfood; 
of tears., her heart wis overwhelmed wirh anguisbL 
V Yofi-wiUudk. witlujlitiirie," od»3<jcaiiadffr,. 'Ailia*** 
condemned to survive you; we shall not perish 
together L" . .^WhHe sj>e % abandoned .hecself Ho 
dfcspakv *het *afc& o£ acetesation arrived 1 : «& i&f bf 
transport faas instantly diffused over* her cyfinfe;- 
tyj ^ l ° *M nance, 
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turned, iflk* flew iafio tb^^me of her parents, and 
embraced t than*-', « My dear Mttber," she ex-* 
claimed, .«* w» shall die together}" When the», 
family ' was teansfert ed to the Ctweiergerie, she 
never left her mother a moment, but watched over 
hernfiith unwearied tenderness; and while she tried 
to sooth her sufferings by her filial endearments, 
she endeavoured to. inspire Jher with courage «by the 
dtaanjie of h&r own heroic fortitude^ it whs the 
picture c£ a sdrt of Roman charity. . The 'unfortu- 
nate, mother was mute, tod h&r whole soul seemed 
petrified with* horror. She seemed another Niobe. 
Her admirahle daughter died with a most noble 
resolution. 
-Mademoiselle Malesi, her youngest sister, when 

. condemned to die, said to her father, with nai*vett6, 
<f Jeme serrerai taut cctatr^ vous^ mon ban pere, 
voufi qui etes si hon*6te hotnme, que Dieu me 
laissera passer nia%r6 raes pe'ctaSs*." 

In the prison of the Force, the men were allowed 
to breathe the air in a court-yard separated -by a 
wall from the habitation of the women. A com- 
mon sewer was the only means, of communication. 
At that spot, an unhappy son presented himself 
every morning'and every night, to enquire after 

. his/ mother, who. was condemned to die, but re- 
prieved because she was jiregnant, and after her 
delivery executed^ That pious child, in his early 
age already the victim of misfortune, knelt down 
before the infectious sewer, and with his mouth 
placed upon the. hole, poured forth l the feelings of 

. hiefihal tenderness. - His youoger brother* a lovely 
child of three years of age, and who was suffered to* 
remain with his mother tiihfaer last moments, was 

* "J will cling so fast to you, ray dear father* yoo, who 
are to good, Hat God wiii tufisr ae to pap in spite of mf 
txanl(rel8ioQ9 r ' , 

often 
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often placed at f he ppposite end '-of the sewer, add 
. answered for his mother whep She. *as too ill foun- 
der take that task herself. A perdon of my aeqilaiift- 
ance heaVd him say » Ci Mamas a moins pleurfi cette 
imit-^-ua pen repos, et te soahaitc te boW ]out ; 
€ v est Lolo, qui t'aime bien, qui te dit cela*.' v At 
length this unfortunate mother, when going to 
execution*, transmitted to her son, by the sfewer, 
•hfer long-' and graceful tresses, as the only inheri- 
tance dnV had id giv£. ' She then bade mt infant 
a last farewell, and was led* *to tlte teaffoid jftrh&e 
' her husband had perished some ftiontbg btforfe. 
i » One of the persons most distinguished by theSt 
> noble contempt of death was Givey Dupr£, wifli 
whom I'was well acquainted. He was the wri&r 
of a paper called the Patriote Francois, m coft- 
jundtion with Brissof :' he had acquired a high &~ 
, gree of literary reputation, and makitairigd his 
*notkeF, *a' •Wkfotf-,' ^f thfe labours of his pefr.' ^He 
was twenty-four yeafs of age, And his countenance 
tvas brut df the most agreeable I ever saw. * To 
these personal advantages he united the most frank 
and pleasing manners, and distinguished powers" of 
conversation: Hfc had defended the deputies of thfe 
Trhxmde With too much energy not to be mvolv^i 
in their fete:, and he was also cenntected by the ti* 
of .friendship with Brissot. Dupr4 was &roed to 
fly from his persecutors, and seek refuge at Bour* 
deaux, where he was seized, and brought back in 
irons to Paris. Far from being depressed by his 
approaching fate, the natural gaiety of his dispo- 
sition never forsook him a fiugle moiperlt ^lYhejji 
interrogated at the tribunal with respect to hiscoii* 
n^cuop- wifch Brissot, he answered oaly.ii* >th*se 

• « Mamma has not cried so much to-night.—She hii 
slept a little, and withe* you a good morning; Ris'Lolo 
who speaks to you, who toves yon vewy .much/ 1 

M2 words, 
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wo^s, " .Tai conim Brissot ; j'atteste qu'ii * vecu 

.eomjne Aristide, et qu'il esfc,mort r xoiajnfe Sydqey, 
- JftWty* de la libecte^.". He preseut^hiifaself at the 

.tribunal with his. .hair cut oflF^.the /collar oft his 
: sjiirt thrown open, and all ready prepared for the 

stroke of the executioner. On Iris way to the 
o scaffold, he saw Robespierre! &. mistress at the.M io- 
f j&ow.of his loflgingy.with ber.j&ister, ^ndisome of 
^j^efelif^Qcioiife accomplices, ) <S A baa^s tyrti!i»$et 
^i*?$a*eijcs+ !" itr'm i)u&riQ K vpi>fca 4 tJng. thi^pw- 
oVb&W vftSfcliMinatipi* rtift lie. W-*i&!tt,o£ fcfcte h&iuje. 

While going* ito. execution, he s*ng ii\ toMwtfpbmt 
2 fcone> H y^ery -popular patriotic* soi^^Which h#\had 
c ^«isolf composed, and of which tfo? -chorus was, 
i£- i/PJUtot la moyt que l^sclayagef." ; ^at^cfre- 
.ribbed sentiment he fondly repeated ev$n,tOjhi$la$t 
.jmonjentj; a;p4;,dea^h : left jbhe. half *jSpidlsjE*J (Sefilsntfe 
zMhwhp&ri, - r ,u. ^.Oi/^Ji-i^.v^r-jJ;! ';■) .d'/i/ 
o^Clayiprej who hadi been* pontew^mry mifji^er 
jvykh< Roland, and who \yaa imprisoned in, tb&Gpn- 
,ciergerie, upon receiving his act of aceusaUon^aw 

that the list, of witnesses against him was composed 
; of hjs most implacable' enemies.. . " : These Jare 
-assassins,"" said he to, a Jcllow fjgsonlgrj •^.i.wll 
&&&$ S lvs f tf / rom theh\r»ige," r4 .JJe jlte^i pleated 
^s^liijesp^yoltaiye,.;,.. ... , r ; ?..,,. .. ;t ;>: ■«•■ ,b;.r 

O.' U* L«6 c«mincl8.tmTiblan9-8onMi^MeB rt'floppPeit ; ■ > 
-.. »/« Lcs mortete g6n«reux dUposinrde leur sort: ,f ' : . , . 

Hhd after deliberating with bis companion upon the 
most effectual means of striking himself so that the 
dagger might reach his heatt, \i§ retired to his cell; 
AVnefe he wa^found.-a 4few millutejj^fte^/breathing 

-r:io> a., ' , ..: \s> iiln: L :s rA c-:ii * J ').. 2"" »" .3 

o+mlU i knc^BrfcstrtV Tatteft that;** H*c* likfc Aristi&g 
ao^^likeSydn^y % tb,e : fi}^rtyf^f|i})crtyw ,, f .;*.-•> 
« i+i'JiRojwi w *th tyrant* and dictator*!" . *• * ". 

t "Rather kkathtlHio l!avery/ r '••'- - • ' 

T J " ,v r * - his 



fbis last 'sigh. Mfegajp* Claviere,,. upon receiving 
the tidiogs of his death, swallowed poison, after 
^w^W^aeed .her children, and regulated her 
jrffeir*. $te*mih?tairimg fti* suicide^ the property 
d£ CJariem.w^p^tifi^^tedy a& jf he tad been rcgu- 
iarly <x«*defnn$d. . , A law, had .lately been passed to 
$Q0*fcrtte aft act ; &f gwpwde into a counter-revolu- 
tionary project* when the fathfer of a family who 
Anew that hi* Itfe wa* devoted, bad voluntarily put 
-an cod tobi*existeucein the hopp of preserving his 
ehiktafm fwtas >want»k Rpbfcspi^rfeanci his financial 
Agetrtsv found tt^iteftgaj^one pres^hig tt^au to baffle 
abuse rcti n^ aci^ij^totfj^ < th* ^craiues erf' tb^ir 
*overa«*Dt:* for ^o^a^on ,^m» ^j^lentlv.tl* 
;fcading tootinre feithergp&t was&tf tbeur judicial 
aswsim«ticw f that ftke guillotine, amongst other 
•aumerou* tkfcs, was inept #eoera% called " the 
jjmfcatefe of finance." TbetribHoal now began, to 
-we tbe Jstoguagg vf *he t>*atpr*, "to look into ,the 
-cask ;acwmittisi.ft)K debfltjitfincy, and found tfep 
•Headless!. gfcttfcy ^ ,.«& -toom^Mf, hundred tb#u$and 
fwumfe wortb • ,*$ teemm* Thty mw accused by 
^he jaBttdfaplioatipn labfe, .tfied by the rate of thre^ 
*m! condemned, not by the sublime institutes of 
Jhwfimaa, but by the unerring rule* tf Cocker*? 
arithmetic," 

J: O»*QB»e0£*aisQi^^ 

Jta* Mtb iateafeMbe stujpified terror that had 
fcooeq rtta^-.l***.?; A few M Jatefy pa»*A . 
4U«Bg:ei^.aigKh$9tt» iiwtfibe o^histlopriBp 
-stock «f merchandise in hi* warehouse,, unddr the 
Moallr of death* A wine-naercbant, whose ajfciirs 
Jmd cabled him hastily into the country, entrusted 
Ae business of lbs inscription to bis son, who firom 
igoarance «* negligence, for k was* clearly prove£ 

V .. ;•* ..-'I . . . • * « 

# Set Mt^Sktridan's doaarnt meek' wMr.HastiffgsV 

*** ' ' \ - r — • 

M3 ** 
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Abat there existednOintelitroiVoPfraud>had omitted 
to dffitfthfr declaration in the ^ree-ise 1 w^rdsof thfe 
;Iaw. * The co^scierttibus jiiry' <rf the revolutionary 
'tribunal cppdeinned him ttf'd&ttft, ^tesfc wring dn the 
court ter re v61p£i^riaryickefit^mtllteca«fe from &e 
; ^Ct^thmi^Hthiiy herein ; gfei<feral^«<istoftti©d; f<fc 
Want of 6fcher ef idence, to ftfid the 'act by ^tfefc»rt£ 
^at the intention. The innocent prisoner had pre- 
pared himself for death, when the minister of 
justice; informed of the case, wrote toitlmocmrrea^ 
t;ion, demanding a respite.* Hi* letter ihad«ot been 
bn\t read^befdte thtf titft^fcaafl^ *taah$ <6ry *rf • 
^ ffeprleVe, iSpfte*?? 7 v fii^feattrt^*ta^ftte act <tf 
^aVdtta'Wul<^m^ 

"pehsing VHft the«^nal f^tnttlrti^ Mrtitonty^eifeife 
Officers arid part r df th# n*Ska*y fbitfe, iibufrgrea* 
: ritimbdrs of the dteputi^ru^id^u^te^top^thecaMU . 
'fcution. ' The officer wWreceiyMthfeiortte^ftr«^ 
\^fth which he<flew t'oW&rts^te^*o^ofjtbeT^ol«^ 

Sn^tttla me ! ffiafr brt 'hl4«ttWbj£Qtot*rfit^^ 
$ b W &#>*»* *MIMdofeated,vi^tb^feiioirt 
mtfHfr. Vf f!fe Wl^scattaty^ 

fre redoubled fnVspfeed, but? fcafttfo lie got txxfoe tad. 
r X>t the walk; ^ndttietf *fead' httdtfajifen 9 a £hirdi pe#r 
son, had mounted .the- scaffold, but the voice* «rf *te 
messenger was too ^ak/^rbmoi^:rife«»^j^liad^^ 
taad<£ t(* gaihjAe'fcf&t^d l»^h^cfe^tl^byithri unfa* 
TfcdSf' The^tottftfh fta* afcenlU^h^Krfte gain** 
^fc^Sfee;' fii^h^a j «l9Mri^ tibd ^rmrd^ oaUeon^i line 
e^cntioner; indle&p^oit tte^^waAbildi r, Ifcrf jh&> 
jtonerhad beenstripp*dy« hte &ouldei«.werek'bG*% 
>hcl ; he was already tied to the»ptan'kv when thefcry 
of " w reprieve" burst forth : the officer enquhred.tas 
aaine, which the jtotftrg man told him. . "/Abgi! 
you are, not the person ," he replied. The prisoner 
sfi^ifiiited calmly 'to* lib* fate : • *" - : -•nvvie.ii***? • 
.' A " 4 • *#& 
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- ^hTfee Wfti^r df the reprieve, Vhb is a person of a 
yery benevolent disposition, declared that he never 
itek so acute k pang as when ,he was compelled to 
«*h away ftorih tfcisi • unfortunate victim, tie 
iiittfteiiedi- ho welter , ' to thwpvhbn & where, he found 
lfceV^e^sonwhd>urii^ ibprieVed towaiting the return 
dflthe'c&rl afidthe executioner, his hair cut and his 
bands tied,; to beledtodeatlrat another part of the 
City where his house stood. A wife and nine 
#hftdft:eil were deploring the miserable loss- of . a 
kusbfchd attd a father, When the ■ officer \tho bad 
ta-otJ^huihtf tidings of life to the prisoner, went at 
^^t^qtet.to^try djemi-to: his.xjistractod heoAp 
f fteeilvKfo describe? 3\jLat he related to me. of the 
Scdfi^-^oariiiekft will ueadfly fill up. the picture..' 
oi fffeatclasis df men whidK were peculiarly. t|ae tab* 
ject&'ofithG tyrant's *ajjp«« were 'men of letters, with . 
g&ipcWfo vl^oTntbej^lbtasyxf the. rival was m 
^lad'w&h ttejftrirjr* of the oppressor, and against 
&hd^4ft*^hati^ baViag 

^jrifti^^isJiiyrahnyv* tHafc 'fonhawig «&fipsedJi« 
•*&^4MteJ.''-ltfi*w odriotis consideration* thkttbd 
Aftgjfefnfiidd orimbs of this sanguinary usurper, ^nd 
'tCbeco^seijuent mketies which have i desolated the 
-finestcoutitry of Europe; may, perhaps; if tractsdtd 
dlefo 4$pftre J,- be: jftftititi to arise from therGser^tnient 
W^Misapp^m^ ^rtj.^ttol^efipierh^^o^'^tbe inia- 
4mdM fo**liaanit^W^ pe«ecttted> b^ thftlrawt 
*testtete> dfcslWesrf diWittgnJBhiixg iliintoelf asfeo qBafeH} 

Wether ^ wewtfottfttttiAbrafc,rahd left orphan at a* 
efariy tiffe^^i ^rhe'Wih'op of i^raras hftd*6^sto.wed op 
them a kberai edudatiop.; ' fidaespierite diatinguisfe» 
ed&rmselfby hW applictitidri tolhis first studies, and 
X>b*flfried many; literary prizes. At th&age of ; siai- 
WttpiigtaMil by* the applauscberhttd.^c^vQilj.Jfe 
^feicied ^Wmielf' 'sndoKved with B^oii^^ -pow^r^fdf 
Jgefciusas tffcttld «toabtohimJaj*ei ?d^ift^d^p«ct 
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oh the theatre of tip world, and his frifciwte in- 
dulged the same fond expectation. He applied t# 
the study of the law, and already, in itnaginatiMfc 
contemplated himself disputing with the first oratar* 
of tbe age the palaa o£ elequgnee. Experience 
towerer, convinced hisfriejrKfci f andat leogth hijar 
self, that they bail indulged a vain iUasiw*. »He 
discovered na taste, or aptitude for Jthe proftstioft 
jbr which he waa designed, became weary of study, 
was checked, by the slightest difficulties ; and being 
found destitute) of those talents Mthieb werejaeeesr- 
sary to his success as a public apefcker* . h« bw**r 
fact«*y after a trial of JuftoitatfaBgtb, refund J* 
support him any longer, at a considerable a«d fruits 
less expence at Phm, but ordered hi** to return *» 
Acra*, where in gp Jtmnbki spliese* better suitftl to 
tile mediocrity of his abHifcies, heratght pursue his 
professions a lawyer. ;; Ikibssf^rewasooaipeifed 
•oreturntoAnaa^ which, after ttetapA^diddreaim 
he had indulged of!fai»e;atirite»ojyM^^ 
stasia* iuumliatiofrihe <feHj tatmtyv but^wWab ,^s 
betoded cracitt silence j forhe a«ra% on a»y ^eir 
^/displayed hie sensibility t*Mrpbrtitiqations* 
which was in proportion to ta eweaaiw vanity, 
but concentered within hisrviadicttve soul bis dis- 
grace, his resentment^ and his; project* q! ifngetfufo 
from the ptriodwf ins netnra to 4*mi^;bttdtttrii 
^abh^rreft(le>i[rf.Joeii| <rf, talents. ; ,ft^>th<* pft*- 
*h*i*j instead of acfcoirinfigeniwat \&mq#i§&Mti* 
Mistenoe; The same feekngs dii^ltf bt*be#e fend 
•avion* spirit wfcen; he had usurped iaa,wie*atwal 
power. Heimade it prtin of death to be authflfl af 
what he catted ^dbwus-TpuWicitiooa, fry which 
jwciias ir imp naij for hmi tii niTftlrf mf n of kttftr* 
*» a general ptosenptitm. He s*pp*wed *mp 
*araati^ niece m tofcioh 'there were ftty& allipia* 
he dislikedy or **ereii* the pikrteirQ or. Watcfryf beW 
^fttvmmgtof faatm of fatf jQsusbbj*^tev An4 
^ it 
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it was his' plan to fcbdttsh theatrical entertainments 
•altogether ; for he corisideted 1 the'applautfe bestow- 
^ed oh fine pttetfty >a£ 'something of J which his 
-hatfafigtie* were ^fralided". - He held up men of 
• Jetterp to the peopleas persons hostile to thencause 
! &f- liberty* • and -i^apable of raising themselves* to 
-the height 'dftheire^olation; and to make them 

stftPgfccateV objects of* riristrust'and^uspicion,. be 

had 'lotlg instructed- 'hi^ agehteto declaim' against 
t&^WtPWtitemebi t^initeaii*r»g[crf which ww3, in 
o^effidfctioflair^'of these tJtoispirutotej wis .c&unter- 
•"tevd}iittonist; rFfcgi^systiemJiad even arrived at 
yaomei "Maturity, wfeen >Bri«60t /in his speech fo* am 
: appeal to the people on the trial of the late kirlg, 

thtlspourtrays them: * 

i*t h* II semfcle i & 'enfetfflre ces Homines' cfu'oh ne 
- piwfe^e > 6tre* at la i hauteur tte la revolution,- qu'en 
•*riorit&nt -^wr <tes spites dfc^cadavretf. [ II tfemble que 
^ie^dret>dferht»Hn1e irt^crft isoit mufntetfant leseciat 
'' d£» 'bourreiiux, * *Veut -ion feire :eirteridre lelangagp 
'Xle-for-saine' polifciqtfe? • on • dst soudoyeV tiar 6e$ 

puissafcdes ^trangeres. Veut-on parler celui de lb 
' raison ?» c*est de la philosophic toute-pure, s!ecrie-fc- 
con»; >et oh accoutame la multitude . a mepriser sa N 
-Mtpiftitrice, a divifiteer Pignorance*." • < ; 

-i:i*< L'fgn^f&preb de lrt multitude est le secr«*'d<a 
-p&ivbi^deb agitatoure commodes despotes y c ? estili 
Je ; secret ,de la duree de Part, <ie calpmnier. VQila 
'pqurquoi 'ij$ V element contre la philosophic,.-: qui 

4 r* «« According to threw men, no one*can possibly be- at 
theheigtot 'of ttotf revolution without mounting on heap* of 
*Ak*&i » 3 fc seem* ^ tfittie- knowledge ofuhe statesman .w«i 
-coramensdrate only with the skiJl>fef tiie executioner. If tee; 
epeate a: lan^ifa^e <Lfctatcd by solfnd poltey, ^re are in- the pay 
bf foreign' poufero.' : Dty • tow spdalt that of; reason i This, it 
itotMng, they cfcoUfm, bqt tht dreams of philosophy : and 
thus the multitude ate instructed, . to despise their bene-* 
factress; and dtif^ if ncranfce J? . i. : ^ 

T* h ~'~> veut 
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veut aflferow la liberty srirJa rai$on universelie; 
Voila-pourquoi ils plfcisaatent sur ,Ie qyst&ne d'&lu- 
catiot*, sur Putittt€ ,de$ ^c^Jes, ppinaaires.; U 3'agit 
Iwen dc toubcda, c'estf de massacres qvCU £a*it eti~ 
feretenir lo peuple. Voila potfrquoi ii» supposeat, 

\ Ab accuscnt sans cease l'anstocrattei du talent. Ah ! 
pourquoi le- talent ? nTest*il qu'un^tre metaphy- 
skjue? Awec ouei doux plaisk ces Vandales le 
nivelkroient, sileur fan* pomtroient 1'atteindre* !" 

if. .Otoe of the objects of itobespierre's resentment 

-Twa Mv Bka^uby,. a Prussian, well known in the 
Mtterary world by his elegant} translation of Homer 

.into French.; . He was a member of. the academy 

, at Berlin, from which the, king of Prussia ordered 
his name to be struck out, and the nensiop with 
which the gnat Frederic fad rewarded his taerit to 

the discontinued, on account oflhis avowed *tta<&- 
meafc to» tha principles of the. revolution.: M, >J&- 

4 tauby had fixed his residence at Parfe .several years 
previous to that event. I have been acquainted 
with him and bis lady -since my first arrival in 
France, and have never met with persons who 

•blended wiA the wisdom and seriousness, of age, 9P 
much of all that is amiable in youth. M . Bkaub**] 
in the first days of the revolution, had been pe* 

iM>mlly acquainted with Robespierre, who.frequcnt 

iy dined at his bouse ; but he was not long io 

- • e« xhc ignorance of the multitude is the master- sprin 
kX the power of anarchists as well as of despots i it is hy'thf 
they keep alive the breath of calumny. Furnished with thtj 
engine f hey make war on philosophy'; which teaches us that 
universal reason is the only basis of liberty ; and thus d ^ 
every plan of education, and deny the utility, of public scfa 
These are reveries* say they i Ihc people must be regent 
fated wkh blood. This is the reason why they are ioveigl 
fog so continually against the aristocracy of gemot. Ala 
why has knowledge only a metaphysical entente ? Wii 
what complacency womld not these Vandal* bring it to C 
own levels if their deftroying k^tfcea coptUI react kt' r 
:• ; r covenu 



1 
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^prering the sanguinary and fanatical ideas of 
liberty which fitfedthe^oul of the tyrant, and which 
so much disgusted him that he gave up his ac- 
quaintance. 

'• Robespierre did not forget the affront, which he 
had now the power to avenge. M. Bitauby and 
his wife were dragged to prison in the beginning trf 
the winter, where they languished ten months; and . 
deprived of' those tares? which their Age and infir- 
mities requited, they had almost sunk beneath their 
-weight* Madame Bftauby's indisposition required 
medical assistance ; but so many formalities, were 
necessary before a physician could be admitted into 
the prison, that, if the disorder was not of a linger- 
ing nature, the patient expired while the police 
^ere *rrtnigiiig the ceremonials previous to his 
relief. During the last months of Robespierre's 
usurpation,- the prisoners wipre refused the consola- 
tion of being attended by their own physicians. 
Professional men were appointed by tne police ; 
and as selections were made among those who 
were able td give dearer proofs of their Jacobin 
principles 4han of their medical skill, these revolu- 
tionary doctors sometimes robbisd the revolutionary 
jury of their prey. A few however of these 
4t officers of health" possessed the negative merit 
which .Dr. Franyin ascribed to old and experienced 
physic|a»s, " they let their patients die," for the 
remedies they administered were of too harmless 
a nature to be capable of doing jtolschief. ' The 
physicians et <*£ie Condergeriehad as strong a pre- 
dilection fortjwtnne to Dr. Sanfgrado for hot wjater. 
Tisannp tf^a [$p vivjfjtfng draught which was. des- 
tined to sooth all pains, anoTneaT all maladies. 
One day ^he, doctor, after hay iog felt a patient's 
pulse, said t6 the jailor, u He is fetter this mornr, 
ing" ** Tes/* answered ^ejgilor, " 'A* is jbettpry 
but j&fc person who lay in this bed yesterday' is 
* dead/* 
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dead." " Eh bieij," resumed ,th£, doctor ■€<*>%;, 
" qu'on donne toujours la tisanne." . , i 

» M . and Madame JBitauby h-ad ap ^d vocale in thei r 
distress whom it was difficult indeed to resist. This 
was an old servant of eighty years, of age. His 
figure was sq interesting that Sterne's pencil *»nly 
jcould sketch it well; and Ji^d Sterne: seen him, he . 
would not have failed to. draw his .portrait- -He 
pleaded the cause of his muster with rfnoh pathetic 
eloquence, that,' at the .revolutionary, committee, he; 
sometimes " drew irontea^s.diowa.pkita's cheek.",- 
But the old man was eloquent in vain, at*d was. 
sinking with despair into the grave. when jt;he re-\ 
volution of the 9th of t TJier^jdor , restorer his. 
master and mistress to liberty* , : • r f « i .. ,[ 
The fate of Bqudie% author of : a jpoeifl<£alfei/ 
u The"Montl|S, , '^xc^edpar.ticii^ i syn?p^hy. >He 
passed his jtimc in j^iscpn* W Pleating ope; of his 
diilclren/and thjs employment seamed to 'phajon 
away his cares- The 4ay he,ypc£ivedhi& act of 
accusation, knowing wellttafat? {l^pw^ijted Jii&i, 
he sent his so^hprne^giyii^himliisi^rtfait, which 
a painter.wlv) w^\jbis%)mY^^i^$ad d^awn, 
and wKich he bp^ei^ri^ % $& tp.g^Bjus; mother^ 
Below the picture he- Ka^L wvittep the ' Miowjsg* 
lines.: ,. K ,,.. . , t t t , .,...- , ' .u,, ,\ . .1 . AAV •• 

• ■ " Ne vous &<Mifiez pasi objets charrtans et doux, . 
•. . Si quelmrtair dertxUteaac otedutete tAbti VUfcge } - .- 

., JLorsqu iun ffa^ar^jcray^n dessipQftrtcfcte jm*ge, . l. 1 
/ On v dres.s,oit l'ecbtffUldt $t' jy pensoi^ a. gous/V : , t { . 

.', tiLpvr'd. objects, oeakjto wndwrnfiea^toac^ -^h n | 

. Ah! wb;Ie the painters. slrilUhisimagft drew * ,, v ; • 
Tbey rear'd the scaffold, Wid T thbpghj<pf,y*04 ,C .^ ' } . t 

Ld Voisier,' thp 'celebratdd jbliejiHltV was ptft' to' 
Scath with? the bt ncj? farmers (ffi&jtfl. He requested 
afbrtntetitfs respite' to chdttfe^lifth to complete' a 

* v., ; -*''K *->* - - *» •>* "-' ^^liliilo^hicaT 
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philosophical, experiitient. The Vandafa had na 
time to pause id tbeir f /cj*reer of blobdj forthe pur- 
suits of philosopby^a^l egptihtm away, observing. 
that the republic, h^d , pp loager any need of -eke. 
mists. Cbamfort,, ,* member of the : Firajcb io»?; 
demy, apd $n enthusiastic advocate for the revolu- 
tion, with feeling* top keen to bjeartheihdiTOfs hy\ 
which so noble a cause had been stanwid, hid them 
from his sight by a voluntary dea^h. La Harpe 
was thrown into prison, and was destined to perish 
on the scaffold. The, authar of the Travels of 
the younger Anacharsis, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age* was the object of continual pers^<^tio$i 
Flonan> who wa$>frimse{f ia^risQned,, an4^£?n- 
demned id see his dearest friends perish, had not 
sufficient fortitude to sustain such* trials, jiis, 
charming pen h&d displayed' the most soothing 
images of happiness and virtue, and when he beheld, • 
aronntif him only misery and crimes, his disordered 
imagination hastened his death. Vicq d'Azyr died 
of a broken heart. Bailly , t;he first mayor of Paris^ 
whose astronomical' researches have placed him in 
the highest rank of science, was murdered with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar aggravation He was to 
have been executed in the Champ die Mars ; but 
from the caprice of the sanguinary mob, he, was 
compelled to. wait two' of three hours at the place 
of execution, while the scaffold was removed to a 
field joining, irhe*se;he stood dTOridhedF in rainy 
jo. the midst of wifttery and, which Was more, diffi- 
calt to* bear than the *' pelting of the pitiless 
stown," expend ta the itisults'and injuries of, an 
execrable set of wretched who usually attended 
these horrid- spectacle*. -The red flag was bilt'ned 
faefbre his eyes j and he> was compelled to set-fire to 
tte ptt&tltfttclQiMuffi^ 

his head into the smoke for their farther amuse- 

, rifefa«;< He^irfftlfe#tb ^'Umt^w^lnflftfted on 

. • '*. • - ,* "N him 
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him faith thi serenity of a philosopher, and only 
requested with mildness, that his sufferings might 
be tMminated. One of the barbarians by whom he 
was tormented, said fo him, iti atone of savage 
mookeryy " Tu trembles, Baitty/'— :« Mon ami, 
rfest der froid*," replied the sage. At length, after 
having made bim drink the clip of bitterness tcrthe 
very dregs, they permitted him to die. 
?■ • ■■ I am, &c« 



Mite Williams to a Friend^ relating the unhappy 
Ctitastivphe of a Family in the South of France. 
THE cities of Paris and Lyons, and the exten- 
sive department of the Vendee, * were not the only- 
scenes of horror which France exhibited during the 
tyranny of Robespierre ; alas, there was scarcely a 
valley of that desolated country, " whose flowers 
were not bruised with the tread of hostile paces !" 
Robespierre could not have so long maintained bis 
iron sceptre, Iuid he not found, to use the worcls erf 
Shakespeare, 

" Slaves that took his humours for a warrant 
- *' To break into the bloody house of life % 

»• And, Qn. the winking. of authpritjr,. < 
** To understand a law."— -—-., 

While Carrier ravaged the country of the west, and 
Collot d'Herbois. laid the opulent city of the east in 
ashes, Le Bon hung like a destroying vulture over 
the north, feasting his savage soul with the sight -of 
mangled carcases ; and . Maieoet consumed the 
lovely villages of the south mine flames of a gene- 
ral conflagration. The scene of Maignefc's. procon- 
tolate was the departments of Vaucluse, and the 

• <f Toil trembles Bailly."--'' It* witkcoW, my friend." 

mouthr 
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mouth of the Rhone— those celebrated regions for 
ever dear to. the lovers of the elegant* arts, where, 
chewing; the gloom of gothic barbarism, to us© the 
language, of Qssian , ' * the ligiifc of the song arose ;" 
where the TOaubtidours strung their early harps, 
Jau'd where the immortal Petrarch poured forth his 
impassioned strains.' Diviaepoet! no moresliafll 
the unhappy lover seek for consolation in shedding 
» delicious tears o» the brink of that fountain where 
thou hast wept for Laura ! — rno more shall he haunt 
.with pensive enthusiasm that solitary valley thoJe 
craggy rocks, those hanging woods, and torrent 
streams, where thou hast wandered with congenial 
feelings, and to which thy tender complaints ha^e 

Siven everlasting renown! those enchanting dreams, 
lose dear illusions have for ever vanished — that 
delicious country, the pride of France, the garden 
of Europe, the classical haunt of Petrarch, nolonger 
presents the delightful images of beauty, of poetry, 
of passion ; the magical spefl is broken, the soothing 
charm is dissolved ; the fairy scenes have been 
polluted, the wizard bowers profaned ; the orange 
groves are despoiled of their aromatic sweetness ; 
the waters are tinged with blood ; the hollow moans 
of calamity issue from the caverns, and the shrieks 
of despair re-echo from the elkfc \ the guillotine has 
arisen amidst those consecrated shades where love 
alone bad reared its. altars! — no longer with the 
name of Vaucluse is associated the idea of Petrarch ^ 
that of Maignet,' the destroying Maignet, presents 
itself to the shuddering imagination, and tne asto- 
nished soul starts back with. horror 

" I see, where late the verdant landscape smiTd, 
A joyless desart, and a' dreary wild ; >: 

O'er all the air a direful gloom is spread, / . i- * 
Pale are the meads, and all their blossoms dead % * > 
The clouds of April shed a baleful dew, , * 

And nature wears a veil of deadly hue."— ' 

N"2 -One 
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. Otic of the first acts of Maignet, upon bis ar- 
rival in the department of Vaucluse, was the de- 
struction of the village of Bedouin, situated in a 
country of the most romantic beauty/' and where 

. tire benign climate fosters all the rich productions 
of summer, and forms' a -striking ^contrast to the 
eternal snows which -cover the mountains of -Ven- 
toux, at the foot of which the village is placed. 

A small tree of liberty which had been planted 
on a solitary spot near Bedoiift, was, during the 
night* torn /from tjje ground; by- soine *vtfetehfes who 

-knew. that; this incident would farhish a pretext for 
pillage and devastation.' At break of day the very 

, persons who were, the perpetrators of this afct, one 
of whom, was the president of thj, popular society, 
sounded a general alarm, and accused the guiltless 
. inhabitants of Bedouin of the sacrilege committed 
against the hallowed symbol of freedom* 
, ,iteffQmtiouary< troops wei^instantly summoned 
to saray fire and sword through the village and -ter- 
ritory of Bedouin. A municipal fcornmtssroriwas 
immediately organized by Maigaetj Mirich present- 
ed itself wherever there was the hope of spoil* 
spreading every where tlesolatriwahd'-oeath. 4 Fire 
hundred habitations were -delivered to the flames - y 
,the fruits of the harvest were oons«med ; arid the 
mandate of .Maignety fatal as the rabled wand .of an 
evil* magioiafla^.struek the rich aftd luxuriant soil 
,whh sioftden sterility* The flourishing mamrfac- 

-;turesof Bedowrin shared the fate <bf its desolated 
fields ^ and all that was saved from the general 
wreck were the treasures spread! by 'die friritfur stlk 
worm, upon the topp of the trqe* b# wJ*i$h it is 
nourished. A ^rib^nai ©fc Wood *«asibn»ed by the 
order, of Maigneb; every day »tfe«i destined number 
of vidtiftis were marked by the public accuser ; J and 
the inhabitants who were unable to name the guilty 
persons, "were all involved in one proscription. 
: *^ Those, 
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Those who escaped the knife of the guillotine 
sought for shelter in the depths of caverns, after the 
conflagration of their habitations, on the ruins ojf 
which placards were fixed, forbidding any person 
to approach th«j spot. The hollow cliffs reechoed 
the moans of the widow and the orphan. . Two 
hundred and eighty yeung men of Bedouin who 
had flown to the frontier even before the requisition 
in order to defend their country, in vain dispatch 
successive letters, enquiring with fond solicitude 
after their parents. Those gallant young soldiers 
will return to their native village, their brows bound 
with the laurels o£ valour..* Alas! they wUt^find 
their natiyjs village but one sad heap, or ruins !— in 
yain they will ealj upon the tender prunes of father, 
of mother, of sister — a melancholy voice will seen* 
to- issue from the earth that covers them, and sjgh, 
they are no more ! For those victorious warriqrp 
no car of triumph is^.prepared > no mother's tearp 
of transport ^bftlL hajl tf^bte#sed mopaeut &f foix 
jpetum; nO: fether, 4*^1] clasix t^m to his bosom 
with exu&ng joy,, prpud oi r their- heroic , deed?. 
Ah, no L their tqiWy ith^wv dangers, and their g£*tfr 
roua sacrifices shall hud^ no rerompence in ,tb£ 
sweetness ,o£ don^stig ^ffectiojv ia t&esoqtbjflg 
bliss 'which, aftec absence, belongs to home Ij—rahi^l 
.$*ejr home^ &»a Jpyelted $t\$i the „grpuad ;. $e>y 
-wi)L find no; spot upof* whfeh *4q .repose , thoyr 
-wearied; Jin*t>*j but tl^^g^wes^qf th^ir ; mujed^e^ 

J#rent$. -. ■ u» t !. -;\ ./: m -.-. ;:•.!:; fu--' ■ >^:\'\* 
i wXhe village .pfil^daujn w^,t^o^on^ped app^gb 
^fpr tt>e destfoyingj geniustjof/^laignet.. 1 His tlur^: 
of blood was not yet allayed, his taste for desolation 
«^ras tiQfeyekgftftified* lo^u^ide^jSto^pfcTuiin' fired. 
tois< imagjtostioh; an&> faa»orea1areig<enius fifrtiiahcA. 

judicial forms from the revolutionary 'friowiaf of.' 

^*' • N3. * • . - Faris, 
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Paris. Maignet, after the destruction of Bedouin, 
caudetfwhat he termed a popular commission to be 
Erected at Orange, for the purpose of trying all the 
tfeiHtter-revolutionists of the departments of Vau- 
fekise, and the mouth of the Rhone, without any 
written evidence, and without "a jury. - ** Twelve 
'tat fifteeh thousand persons are imprisoned in those 
departments," says Maignet in alettertoOouthon ; 
^ tf I were to execute the defcree wbieh orders all 
"conspirators to bfe brought to Paris, it wouWreouire 
fen army to conduct them, and they must be billet- 
Jed* like soldiers up6n the road:** Maignet therefore 
febtaiVied the Wictiota of thfe 'fcommittfce' of public 
feafety, which was £iveft f wittobut*the consent of thfc 
cftYrJenfibri; to* his* plain oFformiriga popular com- 
totesion at Orange. ,; J 

The committee of public safety namefd the 
judges, who by theilr conduct justified the discern^ 
ihept with wbieh thfey w£rfe 4 chosen, and proceeded 
wltti revWtffidriary nJpidkj? fc thtfi* wdA ofdeiitb'. 
m '¥km knbwy f 3#ys, J t s he secretary of* the commw- 
sioft^n a later* tefafinj 4i the situitiQn oiPOrange ; 
the^guyjftine <s jfjaced^in the front of the vivtmtain, 
aAtt 'ft tfeerris as if the heads in felling paid it the 
homage it deserves. -Sometimes however the ma- 
jority of the judges of 'Oi*ange complain in their 
letters ' o' " ' - " 
Sciihces 
thereVolutkm! 
mission, says in a letter to Pay an, " Ragot, Efereii:^ 
'&9'toj&tar&ihfpa& ? Olfemail^OiiVosi is a/good 
Wefature, but fcia adherer to forms, andaJittfe off 

h w-TkemiHtAfyexprotsioaof &»tch'mgia"fia*rt*tht 
At«tt ofjthradmmv biTwncn)8gp| <8^nt,tter« ff*MG*J n ««e 

Jrijfipl^and^jdo^inet^^^y ^w^ignjftwj by sayjtng, 
. 1. •:.-.* - v «,.'io;«.i. • •! •?/!* r:r/t cfi:.'Oi.J>-'xr ' 
• . .4 > ^ the 
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the revolutionary point which he ought to touch. 
Meillerit, my fourth colleague, is good for nothing, 
absolutely good for nothing in the place he occu- 
pies ; he is sometimes disposed to save counter- 
revolutionary priests -> he must have proofs, as at 
the ©rcfiftary tribunals of the antient system." — 
• Those troublesome scruples of two of the judges 
were however so completely over-ruled by the ma- 
jory of their colleagues, that the departments of the 
Vaucluse and the mouth of the Rhone became the 
scenes of -the most horrible outrages against huma- 
nity. Miiltitudes had already perished by the mtm 
dferous^mmissfcon of Ora»o;e, and multitude^ in 
the' gloom of ^qrfeone awaited the same fate, when 
the fall of Robespierre stopped the torrent -of^ 
human blood. ' * ! 

Amidst the mass of far-spread evil, amidst the 
groans of general calamity, no doubt many a sigh' 
of private sorrow has neyer reached the ear of sym- 
pathy, and' many a victim has fallen unpitieid and 
unknown. ; /Some of the martyrs of Maignet^ 
tytanny^ havfe, -hoWver found a <* sad historian 
-of thb pensive plain ; v aind the fate of Monsieur dte 
•M- ■ "> s family, which I have heard related much 
in detail by art old female servant who was the 
-companion of their misfortunes, is not the least 
-affecting of th©06 tales ©furrow. 

*M' de M-^ — -, foroiferly-a noble, lived with his 
'«on, an only child >' 4t 'Marseilles, where he was 
'generally respected, gndr where during the progress 
;©f the revolution he h*& acted the part of a firm 
^artd enlightened psltpiot. After the fatal events of 
'the 3 1st of Miy,' he became suspected of what w*as 
.called* federalism by the jaoobki party, which 
usurped thb powfcr 4ft that eky; and -punched widi 
ikftprWm&tent or deathatt those who hadh^nourabfy 
protested Against • the? ty**a*n*y of the 1 -mountain 
< faction, ' M. de*fl i* < * -was -warned of *the danger 

Ai'..;i.> by 
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by a friend time enough to fly from the city,- ae* 
companied only by an old female servant, who en- 
treated to share tlie fortune of her master. His wife 
died some years before the revolution, and his son, 
an amiable "and accomplished voung man of twenty 5 - 
four years of age, had a few weeks before his 
father's flight been called upon by the first requisi- , 
tion, and had joined the army of the Pyrenees. 

M. deJM , after wandering as far as his in- 
firmities-would permit, for although only in his 
sixty -third year bis frame was much debilitated 
by a long course of ill health, took a refuge, in a 
solitary habitation at a few , leagues distant from 
Ariquon, and in one of the. wildest parts of that 
romantic coun.trv. The piountains seem to close* 
the scene upon trie traveller, till by a narrow cleft 
it again opens into a small valley, where this little 
hermitage, for such was the aspect of the dwellings 
was placed. This unfrequented valley was rich 
with pasturage, and bounded by lofty hills, wooded 
cliffs, and in some parts by. large grotesque rocks 
with sharp peaks, that $ose above the foJNage of the 
hanging forests. Not far frpm this rustic habitation, 
a clear torrent rolls with no scanty streajn dawn a 
bqldrock, into which its fall. bad worn grots ami 
caverns, which were, luxuriously decorated with 
. shrubs, for ever watered by the sjpray.. The tpfc. 
-ran}: not failing from a very cpnjriderable 1 height, 
produced sounds more soqthing than: npisy, .and 
without haying r j&e poweK of exciting the sensation 
of sublimity, awakened, tjhat of pensive,, pleasing 
: melancholy. This sequestered valley, rich m the 
wild graces of nature, had escaped the decorations 
of French art, aijd no jets d!eaux, clipped trees, 
and "alleys who have brothers*" deformed its 
solitary repasses. Far above,, and at some, distance^ 
arose the lofty mountains of Yentoux, eotered wilh 
its eternal sjiows; .. that /xuwutaiu which Petrascjfi 
, ^ climbed 
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eiiknbed in spite of the Bleep recks that guard its 

ascent ? and from the summit* of which he gazed 

,iipoti the Alps, tbettoundaiy of his native coniitry, 

and sighed ; or cast hifc looks upon this waves of 

theiMediterratiettn whiob bathe Marseilles, ancldash 

) themselves Agait^st-Aig»eHMbrtes^;' , while he saw 

,tbe tepid- iRbotte flowing majestically ajonp; the 

: valley, an* tlie clouds rolling befteath his feet. 

. ! .Sucfr wastte scene Where M. da M^^'sbrife$t 

-few refuge, land where he (Sheltered himself from Hie 

<jr»g«.*of' his * fetoetotts pe*sec4*tot's. He had soqn 

fwfter^theangwish of heariftg thajt his brother who 

vbada place in the administration of one of the 

-souttem^diepai-tme^t^, and wWhad kaken an active 

*part o» die side*of the Gironde, had perished on 

; the scaffold. M. de -M- found means to inform 

fhis-sister-m-law of the place df his retreat, to which 
he cotfjtired her to hasten iwifeh'her daughter, an'd 
• «bavt -toe litfcte jptopGrty* which he had tfescue^frbm 
, the general wreck of his fortune. 'His old servant, 
•BferwulHe, /***> was the bearer of 'this message, 
'jnetorhed accompanied by bis -niece ; hei* mother 
was ho more, she had survived omy* a few weeks 
ithe death of her husbaiid% The tnterv^w between 
Mademoiselle Adelaide de M— : and her uncle 
-produced those emotions of overwhelming sorrow- 
that arise at the sigh* df'dbjfccts winch interest our 
, ^Sections? after we 'have sustained Uufty deep cala- 
HHtyi) in ithose moments the post rushes on the 
mind *vith uticotkrollable vehemence ; and SVtade- 
i&etselle de Mi— — , after having long embraced her 
*nictewith an a£ony tihat choked ai utterance, at 
iength - pretiowwded in the accent* of despair, the 
tiaraes. of father afed'of mother. { 

« M. -de M endeavoured to supply ttf his tm- 

f<6rtttna*e ftfecethepJacfc-of *he paJrento she' had lost* 
-*nd forgot his owe evils in this attempt to *oo£h t!he> 
affliction of this interesting mourn<*r, ^ho at nine-i 
- - teei* 
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teejy years of age, in aH^tbe bloom of beautyyuras 
the prey of deep and settled melancholy. Sne had 
too much sensibility not to feel his tender cares, 
and often restrained her tears i» his presence 
because they gave hiin paiii. < Whefi those tears 
could no. longer, he suppressed ^^hc pandered out 
alone, and, seating herself on some fragment of rock, 
soothed by the murmurs of the hollow wind* and 
moaning watery, indulged her grief without control. 
In one of these lonely rambtes, sacred, to her sor- 
rows, she was awakened .from ioelancholy musing 
by the sudden appearance of her cousin, the son- 
of M. .de. M— — r, who, .after having repeatedly 
exposed his life during a long and perilous cam- 

Eaien in the service of his country,, returned — to 
nd his home deserted, and bis father an exile. 
Such were the rewards which the gallant defenders 
of liberty received from the hands of tyrants. The 
young man flew to his father's retreat,/ where the 
first object that met his eyes was his lovely cousin, 
whom he had a few months before beheld in all the 
pride of youthful beauty ; her cheek flushed with 
the gay suffusion of health, and her eye sparkling 
with pleasure. That cheek was^now covered with 
fixed paleness,, and tliat eye was dimmed with 
tears; but Mademoiselle de M-t— r~ had never ap- 
peared to him so interesting as at this moment. 

Two young persons placed together in such 
peculiar circumstances, must have had hearts un- 
sensible indeed, had they conceived no attachment 
for each other. . The son of M. de M — r- and Ade- 
laide, jvho both possessed an uncommon share of 
sensibility, soon felt, : that while all beyond the 
harrow cleft which separated the little valley from 
the rest of the world: was misery and disorder, 
whatever could give value to : existence was to be 
found within its savage boundary, in that reciprocal, 
auction which ipothe f he evils of the past, and 
...."; * shei 
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sfoed a Soft &tad cheering ray over the globm of the 
future. The scene in which they were placed 
was peculiarly calculated to cherish the illusions of 
passion ; not merely from displaying those simple 
and romantic beauties the contemplation of which 
softens whilst it elevates the affections— it had also 
that local charm which endears to minds of taste 
and sentiment spots which' have been celebrated by 
the^powers of genius, Petrarch, the tender, the 
immortal Petrarch, had trod those very valleys, 
hadchmbed these very rocks, and wandered in those 
rerytfoods— ^-and the two young persons, who both 
understood Italian, when they read together the 
melodious strains of that divine poet, found them- 
selves transported into new regions, and forgot for 
a while that revolutionary government existed. 
From those dreams, those delightful illusions, they 
were awakened by a letter which a friend and fel- 
low-soldier of young de M conveyed to him, 

in which he conjured him to return immediately to 
fh& army* « if h& would shun being classed among 
the suspected of* the proscribed. 

Young de M — — considered the defence of his 
country a& a sacred duty which he was bound to 
fulfil. He instantly prepared to depart. He bid r . 
adieu to bis father and Adelaide with tears wrung 
from a bleeding heart, and tore himself away with 
an eftbrt which it required the exertion of all his 
fortitude to sustain. After' having passed the cleft 
^riiteh- enclosed the valley, he again turned back to 
.gaze once more on the spot which contained all his 
treasure. Adelaide; after, hfe depdrturfe, had rio 
consolation but in the sad yet dear indulgence of 
tender * recollection ; in shedding tears over the 
paths they -kad trod, over the books they had read 
together. v Alas, this unfortunate young lady hacl 
far other parigs-to suffer than the tender repining^ 
mi absence from a b^oved otyect !• Some weeks 
i . after 
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after the departure of ber lover, the departmeivte 
of Vaucluse and the mouth of the Rhone, were 
desolate^ hy Maignet. r J>o proscribed vietims ffc 
his tyranny, ,wJio were the fiiendstogJYkde W — *£* 
and fcnew the place ot\ his retreat* \ sought for an 
asylum in his dwelling, .M. d«| JVt-rrr fleeawted 
his fugitive friends with aftectio|iate kindness* -1 But. 
a few days after their arrival their retreat* wa& dis- 
covered by the emissaries .of Maignet ;> the msrom 
pass of the valley was guarded by soMiera^ the 
house was er^ompassed by ,a ipilita*Jj fegfce ; and 
M. de M — — was fmnmonad. to depautf <wi*h the 
conspirators whom he. had dared to tfeajshour, . in 
order to appear with them before, the j^Bkurecta*-- 
mission established at (grange., .Th»s last stroke 
his unhappy niece had no power to sustain. All 
the wounds of her soul were suddenly and rudely 
torn open > and altogether . overwhelmed by this 
unexpected, this terrible calamity,, .which filled up 
tjhe measure of he# afflictions, h^reasoft entirety- 
forsook her. With frajitic agony she, knelt ait-be 1 
feet of him who commanded the trojap > she im- 
plored, she .wept, she shrieked; then started up 
and hung upon her uncle's neck* prying him* 
wildly in her anus. Soipe of the soldiers- proposed 
conducting her also to the tribuij|4;,.but tha-l<?ader 
of the band, whether . touched by her distress,, or 
fearful that her despair would be troublesotfi« Oft, 
the way, persuaded t^em to leave her behind. &b^ 
was dragged from her uncle, and locked, in ^cham* 
/ ber, from whence fcer slirieks were heard by the 
unfortunate old man till he had passed the. narrow 
cleft of the valley ^ wliich he was destined to behold 
n*> inpre, $ia sufferings., wsre aevie, hut they were* 
not of long djuratw*.; Ths day ^1M«j ,ar*ivat -*fr 
%apge, he wasledr befoce the pojpi^ ^om»%i*»o^^ 
together with his/riends, find fi»fu the*c*MU«m--' 
dia£e% dragged to execuxion, ♦ fc kl ,;< -, ; y 
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In the mean time Mademoiselle de M— , re- 
leased by Marianne from the apartment where she 
had been confined by the merciless guards, wair- 
dered from morning till evening amidst the wildest 
recesses of the valley, and along the most rugged 
paths she could find She was constantly followed 
in her ramblings by her faithful servant, who never 
lost sight of her a single moment, aiid who retains 
in her memory many a mourpful complaint of 
her disordered mind, many a wild expression of 
despair. She often retired to a small nook near 
the torrent, where her uncle had placed a seat, and 
- where be usually passed some hours of the day; 
Sometimes she seated herself on the T>ench ; then 
started up, and throwing herself on her knees 
before the spot where her uncle used to sit, bathed 
it with floods of tears* " Dear old man,", she 
would cry, " your aged head ! — They might have 
left me a lock of his grey hairs. When the soldiers 
come for ???<?, Marianne, you may cut off a lock of 
mine for Charles — Poor Charles! — It is well he's 
gone — 1 see the guillotirfe behind those tteet ! — and 
now they drag up a weak old man ! — they tie him 

to the plank ! — it bends — oh heaven l* f 

The acute afflictions with which young de ft t 
heard of the murder of his fathqr was still aggra- 
vated by the tidings he received from Marianne of 
the situation of his beloved Adelaide. Her image 
was for ever present to his mind j and unable' to* 
support the bitterness of those pangs which her idea 
oicited, he again found means to obtain leave of 
absence for a few weeks, and hastened to the valley. 
He^ found the habitation deserted — all' was dark 
and silent : he flew through the apartments, calling 
upon the name of Adelaide* but no voice answerea 
bis call. 

He-left the- house* and' walked with hasty steps 

along the* valley; As he passed a* cavern of tie 

O rocks, 
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rocks, he heard the moans of Adelaide — he rushed 
into the cavern — she was seated upon its flinty 
floor, and Marianne was sitting near. — Adelaide cast 
up her eyes a$ he entered, and looked at him ear- 
nestly, he knelt by her side, and pressed her hand to 
his bosom— " I don't know you," said Adelaide, — 
" Not know me!" he cried, " not know Charles !" 
— " If y<Ju are Charles," s he resumed sullenly, 
«' you're come too Jate— 'tis all over ! — Poor old 
man!" ahe cried, rising hastily froiQ the ground, 
and clasping her hands together, " don't you. see 
his blood on my clothes ? I begged very hard for 
him — I told them I had rto father and mother but 
him — If you are Charles, begone, begone! — 
They're coming — they're on the way — I see them 
upon the rock ! — That knife— that bloody knife P* 
« Such were the ravings of the disordered imagina- 
tion of this unfortunate young lady, and which 
were sometimes interrupted by long intervals of 
silence, and sometimes by an agony of tears. Her 
lover watched over her with the most tender and 
unwearied assiduity ; -but his cares were ineffectual. 
The life of Adelaide was near its close. The con- 
vulsive pangs of her mind, the extraordinary 
fatigues she had suffered in her wanderings, the 
want of any nourishment, except bread and water, 
since she obstinately refused all other food, had 
reduced her frame to a state of incurable weakness 
and decay. 

A short time before she expired, she recovered 
her reason, and employed her last remains, of 
strength in the attempt to console her wretched 
lover. She spoke to him of a happier world, wjiere 
they should meet again, and where tyrants should 
oppress no more— she grasped bis hand— she fixed 
her eyes on his — and died! 

With the gloomy silence of despair, with feelings 
that were denied the relief of tears, and were 

beyond 
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beyond the utterance of complaint, this unfortunate 
young man prepared with his ovf n hands the grave 
of her he loved, and himself covered her corpse 
with earth. 

The last offices paid by religion to the dead, the 
hallowed taper, the lifted cross, the solemn requiem, 
had Ion? since vanished, and the mtinicipal officer 
returned the dmt to dust with unceremonious 
speed. The lover of Adelaide chose to perfprm 
himself those sad functions for the object of his 
tenderness, and might have exclaimed with our 
poet— .. , n • 

«' What though no weeping lo.vea thy ashes grace. 
Nor polish'd marble emulate thy face ; ." 

What though no sacred earth allow thee rqom' 9 4 
Nor hallowed dirge be utterM o'er thy tomb ! 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : . ,♦ 

There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 

There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 

While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made.** 

Young de M passed the night at the grate 

of Adelaide. Marianne followed him tbither, and 
humbly entreated him to. return, to the house. He 
pointed to the new laid earth, and waved his hand 
as if he wished her to depart, and leave his medita- 
tions uninterrupted* ' , . 

The next morning atbrea\of day he entered the 
house, and called for Marianne; He thanked her 
for her care of Adelaide; he assured. her. of hi* 
everlasting gratitude. While - he: ffaiVsneakkig, 
his emotion choaked his voice, awfcji ghower -of 
tears, the first he had shed since -the death of 
Adelaide, soothed his oppressed .liQarfaL When he 
had recovered himself, he bade Marian**© fer^wej, 
and hastened out of the house, muttering Utf^ilow 
tone, " This must be avenged!" He tqld 
O 2 Marianne, 
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Marianne, that be was going to rejoin bis battalion ; 
but all enquiries after him have since been fruit- 
less : this unhappy young man has been beard of 
no more ! 

I am, &c* 



Wm. ^Camper, Esq. (the Poet) to S. Rose ^ Esq. 

Wciton, JWy 24, 1787* 
Dear Sir, 

THIS is the first time J have written these six 
months, and nothing but the constraint of obliga- 
tion could induce me to write now. 1 cannot be so 
wanting ito myself, as not to « endeavour, at least, 
to thank 1 you, both for the -visits witbwhircli you 
have fevpured me, and the 1 Poems that you have 
sent me. In «ny present state, of .mind, I taste 
nothing.; nevertheless I read, partly from habit, and 
partly because it is the only thing that I am eapa- 
' tte-pf. i - 

I haw*, Jtbenefore, read -Born'* Poems, and hare 

' read 'them twice ; and though they be written in a 

Ia*ig*iage fhiVt is new to me, and many of them On 

^obefcttts, Imwh inferior to the author's ability, I 

think them, on the whole, a vfcry extraordinary 

- f)r^dli<^iorf* ' r Me is, I believe, the only poet these 
'Mhyg&cms htt^e produced in the lower ratfk of 

'* tlifei» ^ndc^-Shttkespeard,- 1 Should rather say since 
^rimvyfrht^ffead* nfctfce indebted fof any part of his 

- praise>t* a cliatitable consideration df his origin, and 
lithe* dfeadt*antAg«e$ **nder which He ^laboured. It 

4ilt be pifcj'if hfc should not hereafter divest him- 
« Wf oft bwtfbairisnrt,nnd' content himself with writing 
v 'pu*fc£Engtteb^ in- which he appears perfectly quaii- 
*i&d to<xcel. fte who can command admiration, 
. . '• i-' dishonours 
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dishonours himself if he- aims no highe* than to 
raise a laugh. 

I am, dear Sir, with my best wishes for your 
prosperity, and with Mrs. Unwin's respects, your 
obliged arid affectionate humUle servant, 

* . • v W. C. 



Wmi Cowper, Esq. to Samuel Rose, Esq. 

Beaton, August 27, 1787; 

I HAVE not yet taken up the pen again, except 
to write to you. , The ; little taste that 1 have had of 
your company,, and. your kindness in finding me 

. out, make me wishr that we were nearer neigh- 
bours, and that there was not so great a disparity 
in our. years ' r that is to say, not that you wete 
oldeu, bo4*bat I were younger. Could we have 
met in early life, I flatter myself that we might 
have been more-intimate than now we are likely to 
be. But you shall not find me slow to cultivate 
such a measure of your regard, as. your friends 
of your 6wn age can spare m[e. • When your route 
shall lie through this country, I shalLhope the same 

v kindness winch has prompted you twice to call on 
me, will prompt yoit again ; and \ shall be happy 

m if, t on.a future occasion,. I may be able to give ytm 

. a 1 more cheerful reception,, than can be: expected 
irojn an invalid. My health and spirits are con- 
siderably improved, tand I once more associate 
with my neighbours. My head,. hoAvawDiv Ijas 
been, the worst part of me, and stilL continues 
so; is subject to, giddiness and pain — maladies 
very unfavourable to poetical Employment ; but a 
preparation of the bark y which I take regularly, has 
3 so 
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so far been of service to me in those respects, as to 
encourage in me a hope, that by perseverance in 
' the use of it, I may possibly find myself qualified 
to resume the translation of Homer. 

When I caimot walk, I read, and read perhaps 
more than is good for me ; but I cannot be idle. 
The only mercy that I shew myself in this respect 
is, that I read nothing that requires much closeness 
of application. 

I lately finished the perusal of a book, which, 
in former years, I have more than once attacked, 
but never till now conquered : some other book 
-always interfered, before I could finish it. The' 
work 1 mean is Barclay's Argenis, and if ever 
yuu allow yourself to read for mere amusement, I 
can recommend it to you (provided you have not 
already perused it) as the most amusing romance 
that ever was written. It is the only one indeed of 
an old date that I ever had the patience to go 
through with. It is interesting irt a high degree ; 
richer in incident than can he imagined, full of 
surprises which the- reader never forestalls, and yet 
(ree from all entanglement and confusion. The stile 
{op appears to me to be such as would not dis- 
honour Tacitus himself. 

N Poor Burn loses much of his deserved praise m 
this country, through our ignorance of bis lan- 
guage. 1 despair or meeting with any Englishman ~ 
who will take the pains that I have taken to under- 
stand him. His candle k bright, but shut up in a * 
dark lantern. I sent him to a very sensible neigh- 
bour of mine, b\H his uncouth dialect spoiled aH, 
and, before belted half read ban through, be was 
quite ramfeeakd. 

W. C. 



Wm. 
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Win. Cvwper, Esq. to Lady Hesketfu 

The Lodge, Marca 3, i 7 g& 

ONE day last week, Mrs. Unwin and I having 

taken our morning walk, and returning home 

through the wilderness, met the Throckmortons.. 

A minute after we had met them, we heard the 

cry of hounds at no great distance ; and mounting 

the broad stump of an elm .which had been felled^ 

- and by the aid of which we were enabled to look 

. over toe wall, we saw them* They were all at 

that time in our orchard : presently we heard a 

terrier belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton, which 

you may remember by the name of Fury, yelping 

with much vehemence, and saw her miming 

through the thickets, within a few yards of us,. 

at her utmost speed, as if in pursuit of something, 

which we doubted not was the fox* Before we 

, could reach the other end of the wilderness, the 

hounds entered also. \ and when we arrived at the 

r which opens into the grove, there we found 
whole weary cavalcade assembled. TJbe 
huntsman, dismounting, begged leave to follow his 
hounds on foot, for he was sure, he said* that they 
had' killed him ; a conclusion which I suppose be 
drew from their profound silence. % He wreaocortU 
ingiy admitted ; and, with a sagacity that would 
not haye dishonoured the best hound in the world, 
pursuing precisely the «ame track which the iox, 
and the dogs had taken, though be never had a 
glimpse of either after their first entrancQ through 
the rails, arrived where he found the slaughtered 
prey. He soon produced dead reyuard aud re- 
joined us in the grove with all his dogs about him. 
Having an opportunity to see a ceremony whith I 
was pretty sure would ijever fall in my way agahi, 
I determined to stay, and to notice alt that passed 

with 
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with the most minute attention. The huntsman 
having, by the aid of a pitchfork, lodged reynard 
on the arm of an elm, at the height of about nine 

t feet from the ground, there left him for a considera- 
ble time. Th£ gentlemen sat on their horses con- 

• templating the fox . for which they had toiled, so 
hard, and the hounds assembled at the foot of the 
tree, with faces not less expressive of the most 
rational delight, contemplated the same object. 

. The huntsman remounted ; he cut off a foot, and 

threw it to the hounds \ one of them swallowed it 

v whole like a bolus. He then once more alighted, 

. and, drawing down the fox by the hinder legs, 

desired the i people, who were by this time rather 

^ numerous, .to .open a. lane for him to the right and 
left ; he was instantly obeyed, when throwing the 
fox to the distance of some yards, and: screaming 
like a tiend, " tear him to , pieces," at least six 
times repeatedly, he consigned, him over absolutely 
to the pack, who in a few minutes, devoured him 
conqpletely; Thus, my dear, as< Virgil says, what 
.'nana of the gods could have ventured to promise 
•nae, tube Jtaelf, pursuing its accustomed course, 
.has, of its own accord, presented me with — I have 
been in at the death of a fox ; and you now know- 
as much of the matter as I, who am as weB in- 
. formed as any sportsman in England. Yours, 

' ».: * < 't -, . • W. C. 



Wm. Cowptr^Esq. to Mrs. Bodhum. 

Weston, June 39, 1790. 
My Dea^rst Cousin, 

IT is true that I did sometimes complain to Mrs. 

Unwin of your long silence, but it is likewise true 

^that I. made many excuses for you in my own 

; mind, 
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mind, and did not feel myself at all inclined 
to be angry, nor even much to wonder. There is 
an awkwardness and a difficulty in writing to those 
whom distance and length <oi time helve made in a 
inannefnewto us, that naturally gives us aicheek 
when we would otherwise be glad to addresgtbem. 
.But a time, I hope is near at hand, when you and I 
^hall be effectually delivered from aU such con- 
^taints, and ' correspond as fluently as if our rioter- 
. course had suffered much less interruption. 'You 
must not.«upjpose, my^dear,tbat, though I maybe 
said to have iived many years with a <pen m my 
hand, I am myself altogether at my eas/on this «£ 
jnendous occasion. Inline iratter, and foa will 
come nearer to the trdth, that 1 when I placed this, 
sheefcbefbreme, I asked myself morathan onde, how 
shall I fill it ? One subject indeed presents itself — 
fbi feasant' prospect that opens upon ^me of our 
rarafnng once more -together, but that aoee ex- 
hausted, wfch what *Fm*U I proceed? Thus I 
questioned myself; but, finding neither end mor 
profit of such 'questions, 1 * bravely resolved to dis- 
miss them all at onoe, and -engage An the great 
enterprise of a letter to my quondam Rose, at a 
venture. — There is great truth in a rant of 
Nat. Lee's, or of DryoenV* 1 know not which, 
who makes an enamoured youth say tojiis mistress, 

?' And nonsense shall be eloquence in love!" 

for certain it is, that they who truly love one ano- 
ther are not very nice examiners of each other's 
sttfle or tnatter; ff an episde comes it is always 
welcome, though it be, perhaps, neither so wise, 

. nor so witty, ?as one might have wislied to make it. 

- And now, my cousin, let me iteU thee how much I 
feelmvfidf ipmiged to Mr. Bodham, jfor thelreadi- 
nesfc he expresses to accept my invitation. Assure 

: trim, * that stranger as he is to me at present, and 

natural 
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natural as the dread of strangers has ever been tome, 
I shall yet receive him with open arms because lie is 
your husband,: and lores you dearly; that can- 
. sideration alone .will endear him to me, and I dare 
say that J shall not find it his only recommendation to 
my best affections. May the health of his relation 

• (hib mother, J suppose) be soon restored, and long 
continued, and may nothing melancholy of what 
kind soever, interfere to prevent our joyful meeting. 
Between the present moment and September, our 
house is clea* for your reception, and yon have 
nothing to do. but to give us a day or two's . notice 
of your coming. • In September we expect Lady 
Hesketb, and*! only regret that our house is not 
large enough to hold all together, for, were > it 
possible that you could meet, you would love each 
other. ' l 

Mrs... Un win bids me offer you her best love. 
She is never well, but always patient and always 
, cheerful, and feels beforehand that she shall be 
loth to part with you. • 

My We to the dear Donnes of every name. 
- Write soon — no matter about what. 

W. C. 

tVm. Cowpcr, Esq', to Lady Throckmotton. 

April 16, x 79*. 

Mv Dear Lady, n 

I THANK you for your letter; as sweet as it 

. was short, and as sweet as good news could make 

itr You encourage a hope that has made me happy 

• ever since I have entertained it ; and if my wishes 
;can<'hastenrthe event, 'it .will not be long suspended* 

-Asuto your jealousy, I mind it not, or only to be 
' pleased with it \ I shall say no more on the 

subject 
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subject at present than this, that*, of all ladies 
living, a certain lady (whom I need not name) 
would-be the lady of my choice for a certain gen- 
tleman, were the whole sex submitted to my, 
election* " What a delightful anecdote is that which 
you tell me of a young lady detected in the very 
act of stealing our Catherina's praises ; is it possi- 
ble that she can survive the shame, the mortiftca- 
tion of such a discovery ? Can she ever see the 
same company again, or any company *hat she 
can suppose, by the remotest possibility, may have 
heard the tidings ? If she can, she must have an 
assurance equal to her vanity. A lady in London 
stole my song on the Broken Rose, or rather would 
have stolen and have passed it for her own. But she 
too was unfortunate in her attempt ; for there hap- 
pened to be a female cousin of mine in the com- 
pany who knew, that 1 had written it. It is very 
nattering to a poet's pride, that the ladies 
should thus hazard every thing for the sake of 
appropriating his verses. I may say with Milton, 
" that I am fallen on evil tongues, and evil 
days,"- being not only plundered of that which 
belongs to me, but by being charged with that 
which does not. Thus it seems (and 1 have learned 
it from more quarters than one) that a report is, and • 
has been sometime current in this and the neigh- 
bouring counties, that, though I have given my- 
self the air of declaiming against the slave trade in 
the Task, I am in reality a friend to it ; and last 
night I received a letter from Joe Rye, to inform 
me that I have been much traduced and calum- 
niated on tjiis 'account. Not knowing how I could 
better or more effectually refute the scandal; I have 
this morning sent a copy to the Northampton paper, 
prefaced by a short letter to the printer, specifying' 
the occasion. The. verses are in honour of Mr. 
Wilberforce, and sufficiently expressive of my 

present 
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present sentiments on the subject You are a 
wicked fair one ror disappointing us of our expected 
visit, and therefore, out of mere spite, I will not 
insert them. 1 have been very ill these ten days, 
and, for the same spite's sake, will not tell you what 
has ailed me. But, lest you should die of a fright, 
I wiU have ther mercy to tell you that I am reco- 
vering. 

Your's, &c. 

W. C. 



Mr. Robert Burns (the Poet) to Mr. William 

Smellic. 

Dumfries, Jan. 22, 179a. 
I SIT down, my dear Sir, to introduce a young 
lady to ycu, and a lady in the tirst ranks of 
fashion too. What a task ! to you* — who care no 
more for the herd of annuals called young ladies, 
than you do for, the herd ot animals called young- 
gentlemen ; to you — who despise and detest the 
groupings and combinations of fashion, as an ideot 
painter that seems industrious to place staring fools 
and unprincipled knaves in the foreground oQiis 
picture* while men of sense and honesty are toa 
often thrown in the dimmest shades. Mrs. Riddel, 
who will take; this letter to town with her, and send 
it to you, is a character that, even in your own 
way, as a naturalist and a philosopher, would be an 
acquisition to your acquaintance* The lady too is a 
votary *of the muses, and as 1 think myself somewhat 
^a judge in my own trade, I assure you that her verses,, 
always correct, and often elegant, are much beyond: 
the common run of tbelady poetesses, of; the day; 
She is a great admirer of your book,, and hearing* 
m€:say, tua&l ,waa acquainted. withiyou,. she begged 

to 
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J to be known to 'you, as sbeis just going to pay her 
first visk to our £atledonian capital. .1 tola her 

• that her best way *was to desire her near relation and 
your intimate friend, Craigdam>ch, to have you 
at his house while she was "there; and lest you 
miojht tlrink of a lively West Indian, girl of 
eighteen, as girls of eighteen tot> often deserve to 
be thought of, 1 should take care to remove that 
prejudice. To be impartial, however, in appre- 
ciating thelady's merits, she has one unlucky fail-* 
ing 5 a failing that you will easily discover, as she 
seems rather pleased with indulging in k, and a 

' failing that you will as jeasily pardon, as it is a sin 

. which very much besets yourself — where she dis- 
likes or despises, she is apt to make no more a 

.- secret of it than Where she esteems and respects. 
V I will not present you with the unmeaning 
compliments of the season; but 1 will send you' my" 

, warmest wishes and most. ardent prayers, that for- 
tune may never throw y«ur subsistence to the 
mercy of a knave, or set your character on the 

, judgment of a fool; but that,, upright ajnd erect, • 
you may walk to an honest grave, where men of 
letters shall say, here lies a man who did honour to 
science ; and men of worth shall say, here lies a 
man who did honour td human nature. ■ ' • ' 

I am yours, &c. 

R. B. 



ON 
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tWT LETTER :fPMFFIJVG. 

BY DR. JOHNSON. 

** IT was the wisdom," says Seneca, " of an- 
**« cient times, to consider what is most useful as 
~" most illustrious/'- If this rule be applied to 
works of genius, scarcely any species of composi- 
tion deserves more to be cultivated than the 
repistolary style* since none is of more various or 
frequent use, through the whole subordination of 
human life. 

It has yet happened, that among the numerous 
writers which our nation has produced, equal 
perhaps always in force and* genius, and of late in, 
elegancy and accuracy, to those of any other conn- 
try, very .few have endeavoured to distinguish * 
themselves by the publication of letters, except 
such a? were written in the discharge of public 
trusts, and during the transaction of great adairs ; 
which, though they afford precedents to the 
minister, and memorials to the historian, are of no 
use as examples of the familiar -style, or models of 
private correspondence. 

If it be enquired by foreigners, how tbw deficiency- 
has happened in the literature of a country where all 
indulge themselves with so little danger in speaking 
and writing, may we not, without either bigotry 
or arrogance, inform them, that.it must be imputed 
to our contempt of trifles, and our due sense of the 
dignity of the public ? We do not think it reason-' 
able to fill the world with volumes from which 
nothing can be learned, nor expect that the em- 
ployments of the busy, or the amusements of the. 
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g^y, should ^ive way to narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of absence, expression^ of fond- . 
ness, or declarations of fidelity. 

A slight perusal of the innumerable letters } by 
which the wits^ of France ha ve^ signalized their « 
names, .will prove that other nations need not *ba 
discouraged from the like attempts by the cqiu 
sciousness of inability ; for surely it is not very 
difficult to aggravate -trifling misfortunes, to mag- 
nify familiar incidents, repeat adulatory professions, 
accumulate servile hyperboles, and* produce all 
that can be found in" the despicable remains of 
Voiture and Scarron. * 

Yet, as much of life must be passed hi affairs 
considerable only by their frequent occurrence, and 
much of the pleasure which our condition allows, 
must be produced by giving eleganoeto trifles, it is 
•necessary' to learn how to become little without 
becoming meau, to. maintain the necessary inter- 
course ofciviljty, and fill up the vacuities of actions 
by agreeable appearances. It had therefore been 
*>f advantage, if such of our writers as haye excel- 
led in the art of decorating insignificance, had 
supplied us with a few sallies of innocent gaiety, 
«ftusioBs of .honest tenderness, or exclamations df 
unimportantrhurry. \" 

Precept has generally been poste/ior to perform- 
■ance. The art of composing works of genius has 
aiever been taught but by the example of those 
who performed it by the natural vigour of ima~. 
gination, and rectitude. of judgment. As we have few 
letters, we have likewisefew criticisms upon the epis- 
tolary style. The observations with which Walsh 
has introduced his paeges of inanity; are such as give 
him little claim to the rank assigned him by Dryden 
among the critics. " Letters," says he, " are in- 
" tended as resemblances of conversation, and the 
" chief excellencies of conversation are good 
P2. " humour 
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4< humour and gjoed breeding." This remark 
equally valuable tor i£s novelty and propriety, he 
dilates and enforces with an appearance of com- 
plete acquiescence in his own discovery. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral 

aualities of a letter. - It has been always known 
lat he who endeavours to please 1 must appear ' 
pleased, and he .who would not provoke rudeness 
must not practise it. But the question among 
those who establish rules for an epistolary per- 
formance is, how gaiety or civility may be proper- 
ly expressed ; as- among the critics in history, it is 
not contested whether truth ought to be preserved, 
bi\t by what mode of diction it is best adorned. 
v As letters are written on all subjects, in all states 
of mind, they cannot be properly reduced to 
settled rules, or described by any single character- 
istic; and we may safely disentangle our minds 
from critical embarrassments, by determining that 
a letter has no peculiarity but its form, and that 
nothing is to be refused admission, which would 
be peeper in any other method of treating the 
same subject. The qualities of the epistolary style 
most frequently required, are ease and simplicity, 
and even flow of unlaboured diction, and an art- 
less v arrangement of obvious sentiments. But these 
directions are no sooner applied to use, than their 
scantiness and imperfection become evident. ^Let- 
teVs are written to the great and to the mean, to the 
learned and to the ignorant, at rest and in distress, 
in sport and in passion. Nothing can be more 
improper than ease and laxky of expression,* when 
the importance of the subject impresses solicitude, 
or the dignity of tin? person exacts reverence. 

That letters should be written with strict con- 
formity to nature is true, because nothing but 
conformity to nature can make any composition 
beautiful or just. But it is natural to depart from 

familiarity , 
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familiarity of language, upon occasions not familiar. 
Whatever elevates the sentiments will consequently 
raise the expression; whatever fills us with hope 
or terror will -produce some perturbation of images, 
and some figurative distortions of phrase. Where- 
ever we are studious to please, tfe* are afraid of 
trusting our first thoughts, and endeavour to recom- 
mend our opinion by studied ornaments, accuracy 
of method, and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comic scene be allowed 
by Horace to raise their language in the transports 
of anger to the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the 
epistolary writer may . likewise, without censure, 
comply with the varieties of bis- matter. If great 
events are to be related, he may with all the 
solemnity of an historian, deduce them from .their 
•causes, connect them with tbeir concomitants, and 
trace them to their consequences. If a disputed * 

, position is to be established, or a remote. principle 
tabe investigated, he may detail his reasonings with 
ail the nicety of syllogistic method. If a menace 
is to be averted, or a benefit implored,- he may, 
without any violation of the edicts of criticism, 
call every power of rhetoric to his assistance, and 
try every inlet at which love or pity enters the 
bean. 

Letters that have no .other end than the enter- 

* 4ainment ©f the correspondents, are more property 
^regulated by critical precepts, because the matter - 

. and style are equally, arbitrary, and rules are. more 
necessary, as there is a larger power of choice. 
In letters of this kind, some conceive art graceful, 
and others think negligence amiable ; some model 
them by the sonnet, and will allow them no means 
of delighting but the soft lapse of calm mellifluence ; 
others adjust them by the epigram, and expect 
pointed sentences and forcible periods. The one 
party considers exemption from faults as the 
P 3 height 
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height of excellence, the other looks upon Neglect 
of excellence as the most disgusting fault ; one 
i avoids censure, the other aspires to praise ; one is 
always in danger of insipidity, the other continually • 

• on the brink of affectation.' 

When the subject had -no intrinsic dignity, it 
must necessarily owe its attractions to artificial em- 
bellishments, and may catch at all Advantages 

* which the art of writing can supply. He that, 
like Pliny, sends his friend a portion for his 
daughter, will, without Pliny's eloquence or ad- 
dress, find means of exciting gratitude and securing 
acceptance ; but he that has no present to .make 
but a garland, a ribbon, or some petty curiosity, 
must endeavour to recommend it by his manner of 
giving it. ,'. 

The purpose for which letters are written when 
no intelligence is communicated, or business trans- 

, acted, is to preserve in the minds of the absent either 
love or esteem ; . to excite love we must impart plea- 
sure, and to raise esteem we must discover abilities. 
Pleasure will generally be given, as abilities are 

* displayed by scenes of imager/, points of conceit, 
unexpected sallies, and artful compliments. Trirlies 
.always require exuberance of ornament ; the 
luiiding which has no strength cart be valued only 
for the grace of its decorations. The pebble must 
be polished with care, which hopes to be valued as , 
a diamond.; and words ought surely to.be laboured, 
when thfey are intended to stand for things. 
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Superscription of Letters. 



: \ TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

The King — To the King's most excellent Majesty ; 
Sire ; Most gracious Sovereign ; or, May it please 
your Majesty, And in the course of the letter , not 
you/ but your Majesty. 

The Queen — To the Queen; or, To the 2>ueei£$ 
most excellent Majesty. Madam ; or, May it 
please your Majesty. Four Majesty. 

The Prince of Wales — His Royal Highness the 
-Prince of IV ales. Sir; or, May it pleas* your 
Royal liighness. Your Royal highness. 

The rrincess of Wales— -Her Royal Highness the 
Princess ,of Wales. Madam ; or, May it please 
your Royal Highness. Your Royal Highness. 

All other Princes and Princesses of the Blood 

* are addressed by the style of " Royal Highness," 

- to \vl\ich is superadded any other title his Majesty 

' may have thought proper to bestow on them, as 

" Duke of York," &c. 

TO THE* CLERGY. 

The Archbishops— His Grace the Archbishop of ti . 
My Lord Archbishop ; or, May it please your 
Grace. ' Your Grace. 

Bishops, 
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Bishops — The right reverend Father in God T. 

. Lord Bishop of L. My Lord ; or* May it please 
your Lordship. ' Your Lordship. 

Deans, Kc.—The Rev*. Dr. F. Dean qfY. Canon 
of W. Prebend of C. Chaplain to his Grace (he 
Duke'ofB.Hc.^c. Reverend Sir ; or, Sir. 

Rectors, Curates, Xc.—The Bevd. Mr. B. Jievd. 
Sir ; or, Sir. 

N. B. Jf a clergyman be the son.of a Duke, he 
is styled Lord f as Lord G. M. If the son of a 
Peer of less rank, he is styled the honourable, or 
the reverend Mr. A. or B. indiscriminately. 

TO THE OFFICERS, tfc. OF THE LAW. 

The Lord Chancellor— !TAe right honourable the 

Lord C/iancellor. May it please your Lordship ; 

or, My Lord. Your Lordship. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer — The right 

honourable H. A. ^Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir. 
Chief Justice of the King'* . Bench — The right 

honourable Lord E. My Lord. May it please 

your Lordship. 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas — The right 

honourable Lord A. My Lord. Your Lordship. 
The Lord Chief Baron of the , Exchequer.— -The 

honourable Sir Archibald M: My Lord (though 

not a peer). Your Lordship. 
The Master of the Rolls — His Honor the Master 

of the Rolls. Sir ; or, May it please, your Honor. 

Your Honor. 
The puisne Judges and Barons — Mr. Justice R. 

Mr. Baron T. or if -they have a title, by that 

title, as, SirF. B. Bart. Sir. 
Mastetsin Chaticery— « W. G. £sq. Sir. 
Attorney and Solicitor General **-Mr* Attorney, or 

Mr. Solicitor General. &ir. 

1 Recorder, 
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Hccorder,. Common Serjeant, Sfc. — Mr. Recorder, 
Kc. y Sir. . r 

Serjeants at Law — Mr. Serjeant A. Sir. 

Barristers —If ypunger sons of Peers, by their 
proper style of Honourable ; as, The honourable 
T.E. If otherwise, E, B. Esq. Sir? And all 
Barristers are styled Esquires, whether King's 
Counsel or not. , 

*T6 THE OFFICERS OF.8TATE* Kc. 

The President of the Council — His Grace the Duke 
of P. Lord President of the Council. My Lord 
Duke. Four Grace. 

Secretary of State — The right honourable Lord IT. 
one of his Majesty's Secretaries of Stale. My' 
' Lord. 

Speaker of the House of Commons — The right 
honourable CV A. Speaker of the House of Com- 
^ mons. Sir. 

The Commissioners of the* Admiralty, i(c. — If 
addressed collectively, " The right tumourable 
the Lords Commissioners of the 4dmiralty. My 
Lords. Your Lordships. If individually, ac- 
cording to their ordinary- rank in life. 

The Officers of his Majesty's Household — If upon 
business relating to their office, by the style of 
that office ; as, The most noble the Marquis of S. 
Lord Chamberlain. My Lord Chamberlain* Xc* 

TO THE NOBILITY.* 

Dukes — His Grace the Duke of L. My Lord 
.Duke ; or, May it please your Grace. Your 
Grace. 
Marquisses — The most noble Marquis of S. My 

Lord ; or, My Lord Marquis. Your Lordship. 
Earls— Xfo right honourable the Earl of M. My 
Lord. Your Lordship. 

Viscounts, 
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Viscounts — The right honourable Lord Viscount I. 

My Lord. Your Lordship. 
Barons — The right honourable Lord D. My Lord. 

Your Lordship, 
Ladi^6 — According to the rank of their husbands j. 

as, Her Grace the Duchess of A. Madam J Your 

Grace. 
The right honourable the Marchioness of S. My 

Lady; or, Madam, Ycvr Ladyship. 
The right honourable the Countess of Jt£. My 

Lady. Your Ladyship ; Xc.-Kc. 

N. B. The eldest sons of Dukes, are, by- cour- 
tesy, styled Marquisses; the eldest nons of Mar- 
quisses-, Earls; those of Earls, Viscounts; and 
:the sobs of Viscowuts and Barons, The bonoura- 
ble< The younger sons of Dukes are called 
Lords ; and the 'daughters of these nobility* and 
their sons' wives, are styled according to the title 
given by courtesy to their husbands or brothers. 

__ _TQJ?OVEIINOBS^OE ISLANDS, 
- COLONIES, Kc 

Lord lieutenant of Ireland — His Excellency the 
Earl of H. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. My 
Lord;, or, Mqy it phase your Excellency* Your 
Excellency. - • . 

Governors of Colonies, Forts, tfc. — The honourable 
T. S. Governor of his Majesty* s Leeward Char* 
ribee L stands. Sir. 

TO THE CORPS. DIPLOMATIQUE, OR 
AMBASSADORS, ENVOYS, Kc. 
Wis Excellency Hie Earl of B. his Majesty* s Am~ 
bassador at the Court of Spain. My Lord. Your 
. Excellency* v _ . 

His Excellency Count de G. his Swedish Majesty's 
v Ambassador at the Court of Great Britain. $r. 
Your Excellency. " 

COM- 
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COMMANDERS AND OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMY AND NAVY. 

If these gentlemen possess any titles of nobility, 
or honour, they are superadded to those which 
denote their rank. 

His Royal Highness tl\e Duke of Fork, Field Mar- 
shal. * Sir; or, May it please your Royal High- 
ness*. .- ■ / 

The honourable Sir A H. Admiral of the Blue. 
Sir. . % ' 

Majors, tfc.in the Army, and Captains in 
the Navy, are addressed, Major P. Sir. 
Captain B. Sir, Xc. Kc. 

s 

BODIES CORPORATE. 

The honourable the Governor-, the Deputy Governor, 
and Directors of the Bunk of England. • Gentle- 
men; or, May it please your Honours. Four 
Honours. '•• , 

The honourable the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. Gentlemen, tic. 

The Master and Wardens of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths. Gentlemen, Kc. 

\ COMMONERS. 

Baronets— -Sir T. H. Bart. Sir. 

Knights — 6Vr B. //. Sir. 

Membexs of the House of Commons — If Privy 
Counsellors, Officers of State, in the array or 
navy, or royal household, or sons of Peers, ac- 
cording to such situation : otherwise, M. A. T. ' 
Esq. M. P. Sir. 

Doctors of Physic, Laws, #c.—Dr. B. Dr. L. 
• Kc. Sir. 

PERSONS 
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TERSONS IN PROFESSIONS OR TRADES. 

Messrs. R. and Co: Merchants, London. 

,Mr. T. G. Attorney at Law, Paper Buildings, 

Temple. 
Mr. 11. L. Apothecary, S. Street, Charing Cross. 
Mr. S A. M. Mercer, Cteapsidej Xc. He. Kc. 
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